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SBSTRACT 

.TJ^his study describes the idevelopicent of an innova^tive 
instructjrD"nal technique, peculiar to televisionr that presents 
informa/tion in a dramatic form through televised skits. Primary 
concerns of th^' project were the measurement of student att,it.udes 
toward receiving instructional television material in skit form, tae 
oeasurement of the amou'ht of^learning that occurred as a result of 
viewing the skit-Jectures, and the development of a systematic 
approach for producing the televised lessons* Two expository 1 ectur ^s 
coisiprisinq all instructional information delivered by \he television 
.teacher, each containing two segments of 33 to 35' min utesXwer e 
'produced as the cpntrol lessons. Identical lectures, ;each cxmicaining 
six or seven 2 t'o 's minute skits, were ptoduced as the experimental 
lessons. A survey solicited student attitudes toward receiving 
information in skit form, -and four . lOrqaestion multiple-choice tests 
were constructed to measure learning. The attitude survey indicated 
t^at^ students had/a positive attitude toward learning from sKits, 
that they found, them enjoyable, and that the. slcit content was easy to^ 
learn* T-teist data showed that students learned as much from the 
skit-lectures as they did from the expository-lectures. 
<author/RM)) ■ ' ' : ^ 
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PREFACE 

TMs study, funded in part by the Faculty Research 
Awards ^nd Fel 1 owships Program in January, 19^75, is a 
cul mi nati on of over eight years of work, i^Prior to this 
formal research project, an informal study was conducted 
in a Bu'siness Communications course where skits v/ere used 
as. part of the televised instruction. The s^tudents rated 
the use of skits the highest of all the rated Items. Thje, 
» results of the informal study gave the researchers -the 
1'mpetus to pursue f^irther study of the innovative use 
of skit lectures in televised i.nstruct i on . 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION . 
The student of today has an awesome responsibility to 
get the necessary educational training to prepare for 
life's work in our complex society. 'He must learrt' more, 
•have more educational experiences and take more courses in 
a shorter period of time. to keep up with the constantly 
changing'and expanding technology* Instructional televi- 
sJon, in par.ti has been employed to meet some of these 
essential educational needs by bringing the realia of our 
complex society into the classroom in a. way that would not 
otherwise be possible. "The sole purpose, of using televi- 

\ - ' . y,^^ ' " ■ " . . 

si on is to make teaching and learning better than they are 

without television, to expand the scope and depth of/ educa- 

' - 1 

tion. . . But for all the 'i n vestment of money time - - 

i- 

and effort, for. all the instructional television departments 
available, for all the research resul ts .iShowing no sighifi* 
cant difference in learning when television is used, for 
the mediated i nstructional experience avai 1 able at all edu- 
cationaV levels, instructional television is still periph- 
eral to instruction , and is still too sparingly employed, ^ 
particularly in higher education. Faculties are, general ly '/ 



apathetic toward its use.^ "The quality of the instruc- 
tional telev^ on\^program is still hampered by a lack of 
sufficient and intelligent academic and professional media 
input^, as well as by unrealistic budgets. ..." 

It is .singularly evident there are only isolated cases 
ofc tel evi si on being used for instructional purposes employ- 
ing a systems desi gr. approach containing content special - 
ists , .i nstruction'al designers, producers, writers, research 

ers, film, graphic, audio, print and design specialists, 

4 

etc., to work on an individual ITV series. And sadly thjis 

type of programming will only be viewed by a small audience 

television used for instruction has been researched 

m^ore than, any teaching tool yet innovated. Millions have 

been spent acquiring informa,tion' describing what happens 

5 

when television is used as a teaching device. The effec- 

■ ' . . . ^ ^ ' • 

tiveness of television has now been demcniUrated in hun- 

dretis of separate comparisons conducted in many pa-fts of 

the world at levels from pre-school to adult, education* 

using a great .vari ety of methods and . sub ject matter. 

There Is no longer any doubt j^hat children and adults learh 

a great amount from instructional television.' 'Summaries 

from research show, that in the majority of comparative 

studies, there is no significant difference betw€^en learn- 

Ing frort television and .'^.earning from conventional class- 

room teachiag. .Where there significant difference, it 



3 ■ ... 
is likelyto be in favor of televised instrucffon.^ 
Research also suggests there are several cases in which 
televised instruction has increased learning and the number 

of such casf^ appears greater than would be expected by 

u 9 ' ' - 

chance. One of the significant findings about the litera- 
ture is ihat the teachers who instruct on television pVt ' 
additional time into the prep^ation of their lessons 
regardless of whether it is televised on open or closed cir 
cult. The television lesson is nevertheless in vuH vi.ew 
for both students as well, as the teadher's colleagues. The 
. additional preparation, therefore, does appear to make a;. • 
difference in the quality of the instruction and the amount 
of learning that takes place. 

Mof.t research studie^ involving the use of television 
for instrucltional purposes from the early 1950*3 until the 
m'i d-1960'/^were comparisdns of live instructional activity 
in the Classroom with~ the same live and/or video-taped 
'instruction u ing television. There were very few atteiiipts 
^during ttiis period to 1 nve^s^ti gate the unique qualities tele 
vision may possess for i tistructi on ^ Most research facts 
were difficult to obtain due to the lack of publication. ■ 
-Most rese rCh was "avai 1 abl e only in-mimeographed reports. 
!t was not until 1955 that the first compilatton study was 
eompleted by Kumata ^ who found research answers to contem- 
porary questions of that time. Kumata concluded in part 



that television students do as well as con venti onally taught 
students; that students do' learn from television; and that 
students' attitude? toward-televlsion should be Interpreted 
cautiously. Also included in this report was an extensive 
bibliography and synopsis of pertinent literature In 
19^59, HoTines^^ compiled a similar study that surveyed prac- 
tic/illy every known = tnstructi on^l research study dealing 
with .instructional television. This' study provided other 
researchers and practitioners with 'pertinent factual Infor- 
mation l^hat could be applied and used to some extent to 
design instructional software. 

. Instructional tejlevision then had an accelerated growth 
rate beginning^ in the mid-196C*s due to the tremendous i n- 
crease in studeiit popul ati on . Investi gations during* 
this era were sti 1 It primari ly interested in the basic 
question: does learning occur when tel evi s 1 on* 1 s used as a 
^teaching tool? This research was also encouraged by ^skeo- 
tics and by those in che teaching profession who felt 

threatenedvby this ne\li teachi ng devi ce . ^In 1968 Chu and\ 

18 * 
Schramm published a third study combining the findings of ' 

•Kumata and Holmes plus contemporary researcho For the first 
time, research; fi ndi ngs were grouped into speci,Hc eategor- 
ies^with a description of the problems, a brief review of 

^the available literature and co'nel (Us 1 ons . ^ 



Despite the a vai 1 abi 1 i ty ,of studies and their soecific 
conclusions, the productfon of instructional television did 
not irnprove with programming techniques snd practices. 
• Instructional television was differentiated ,froro comnier^cial 
programs by being p^^aced into the category of "non-enter- 
tainment." This designation unfortunately was general ly - 
true. Instructional programs or telelessons, as they are • 

occasionally called^ are frequently dull, boVing, a^nd pedan 
19 

tic. Too many ITV progra?ns are little more than "talking 
heads" - that, is , the tel^vi sion instructor racitirjg ^ ^Bc^ 

! ' ■ ^ ■ ' 

tujre «that couljj be read' in a mimeogr^aphed ^t^eDprt or 3 

book.;". Writing a lecture as. a te-levision lesson requires 

, ■ . * • ,. . 

.good organization of content material and Interesting ^lup- 
port material. ^ .Not all ITV programs, fortunately, can^be 
•judged as dull. Some, lesson content is highly interesting 
and maintai ns student attention. The purpose aiid setting 
customarily linked to* traditional concepts pf an educa- 

tiofial format are responsible fpr/the frequent dreary 

22 ' 
quality. ^ V y ' ♦ 

In many ways, ITV (because it is free of the stric 
,tures of^ commercliil broadcasting) Is one of the f ^est 
places in the world of modern cpmmunicsit^io'ns for inno- 
.yatiofis. But in the fusion of ^educationW^^ractice and 
/television te^chniques, most ITV^ lessons wvl I foil ow 
general formats which represent, 'jn fact, an attempt by 
. . telecasters to emulate "tried and true*v educational- pro 
A cedures.23 ' " ^ ^ 

There* are only a ^^'small number of- studies dealing with 



production varUbles or variation -in methods of organizing 

and presenting the program content/'^^ The vast Majority 

of sJtudles have been concerne<i with compa r1 s^ins of overall 

effectiveness and not wi th Vesearchi ng te l^e^^l s ion * s own vir-- 

tues by varying presentation methotis.^^ /However the "tv/o 

far-reaching substantive and impressive succes s. stories , 

the Children^ s Television Work-shop ' h Ojpen Uni- 

vejrsity* are serv i ng as ha^bi nge ring in the ^ 

electronic and ediicationa! vincya^ w :ls for future 

development v!*^^ ^ \: \ 

: ^ Thrbju^jh' ;j.S?saiT)e Street/ and Mhe El-ctric Compa,ny' ;;; 

CTW has/^1Ven €TV: three First, 
CTW showed' academicians , administrators and funding ; 
agencies that a^^^ design' 
and production is -jiecessary to ^acAievtL^^^^^ v 
courseware. Second!);, CTW was'the first 'to depart 
from the televised instruction format, - Where tele- V 
yisj'on was an add-on to content treattnent - to adopt , , 
an instruciVional television process destined spe- • 
cifically to the medium. Arid thircflyv CTW showed \ 
tnal Wtv'cnvi, researdh and professional production' 
" can b.e effectively combined. 27 

■ , ( . ■ , . ■ ^ ' . . .... • ' 

*'^Sesame Street* was created with the aint of preparing 

chi Idrea for schooTc rro?n the beginning^ th« me^abers of 

CTW -were concerned that thje vprpposed show be primarily intel r- 

lectual in content but use entertainment as a means for pre- 

sentlng the information.^^ V 

■ Despite criticism, **Sesame Street*^ was evalua- 

ted, as highly successful In terms, of its stated goals, 
The program deserves far more than mere jus tiffcationr 
it broke the groun<? In educational programming/ .. . ; 
^Sesame Street', therefore , should not be considered 

blueprint for futu^'e programs; rather, it Is a model 
of ■ the creati vi ty and Innovation that wlH be required if 



: television U. to realize its potential* . . . Televi- 
sion can be a vital force in awakening the interest? of 
children, but to do the j'ob correctly, the creators of 
• the TV/programs, as well as educators and parents, must 
y/ork toward the same goals, reinforcinq and building 
iippn' contributions for other sources. 30 

An oi?f -'growth of the Children's Television Workshop was 

the reading program "Electric Company", It too used enter- 

■ . \ ^ - . ■ ■ . . 

tainment as a means of conveying information. The experi- 
ments conducted -to assess the effects of in-school viewing 
were concl iided wi th posi tiye re 1 ts ' 

The. second success story tc i HritainVs ^ 

Open University. 

• ^ ,. > ^ ' . " . •■ ' . ■ : : ' • ' ■ ■ 

fhy initial and continuing success of 'the British 
Opep^'Uni versi ty \are likewise an ITV- mi 1 estone, and 
sei^ve as a prime stimulant to renewed .interest of higher 
education in the medja'snd to oepn learning, pi anni ng 
and (levelcipment in every section of the Uni t^d States. 
/The pu course development* team, which brings academi-* 
(jians, i nstructidnal . designers and medi<!i professionals 
together to develop mediated instruction addressing spe- 
cific educational objectives wll 1 be emulated .for years 
to. tome. ' 

The succ^esl of the British Open Univers.ity prompted a: 
sijiiilar sy stem ,i n ' the United States. The University of Mid- 
America was i ncdrpo»^a ted i.n^ July q% 1974 on e non-profit . 
basis specifically to undertake the regional production and 
dissemination of open learning courseware. The Universfity 
of Mid-America is not a university in the usual sense since 
it has'^no resident faculty/or campus, it has no external 
degree program and offers/no credit. 



' . UMA has a specially designed course development ^ 
process., which includes different approaches to both 
design and team- composi tton • * \ 
^ The complete and systematic instructional design • 
^ procedure can be summarised in five steps: design, pro- 
duction, fiel d . testing , re-design and re-production. A 
resident content specialist, aided by a senior conten^t 
advisory panel , is joined by an instructional designer^ 
a producer, writers, a researcher-eval uator and televi- 
sion audio, film, graphic, print and design special 1sts 
for the life of the course. This enabl es content 
design, pVodu^ctTon and evaluation to work together Cre- 
atively as an 'Integrated team. 34 ^ 

Neeid' . . " 

This new rebirth- of resparch, 'however , is not particu- 
larly. aimed at.the^col' university level. "Sesame 
Street^' an'd the *'Electr . .ny/' are specif ica'lly designed 
for pre-school and sTementary students. The British Open 
University and the University of Mid-America are designed 
for post-secondary ed^ation with nd: campus, resident fac- 
ulty or degree programs. ^ • : ^ 

There is an urgent* need for much research in instruc- . 
tional television presentation variations. "Since 1964, ^ 
y/riters have continued to stress the need for research into 
the ef fecti veness bf tel evi SI on presentation techniques." 
In 1 966, a report, i ssued by Leeds University Centr.e for 
television research concluded, ''there.;is s ti 1 1 1 acki ng , how- 
6ver, a set of principles verified by research, to which 
planners and producers of educational , programmes can refey^ 
for guidance in selecting 'and organizing teaching materi„als 
for ' television presentations . "36 addition, ^ 



'Mielke (1968) observed that a television producer 
' would not find a goldmine of production principles in 
the research literature^ He gmphasized th^iif'the 
poverty of research dealing with tel evi si on producti on 
strategies stood in strikihg contrast to the plethora 
af gross media effectiveness comparisons that left 
message treatment variabl es un.gnalyzed.27 

After Chu and Scliramm, analyzed hundreds of research 
studies concerned with teaching by television up to 1968, 
the vita] question sti 11 remai n1 ng was how to teach most • 



effectively by television. 



statement of Pro'blem 

'^' i^x^^Vxs ' t i 0 r ^ ^viTTon TecTfr i ^ n g\y~ 

studied has been the use of. drama incorporated into th^ pre- 

. ■ ; . , ' :■ ■ , . ■ .■■ : __..;:_.......„...v.... 

sentation. *'The power vOf the drama to sharpen and give ' 

Immediacy to Information ha's been 1 ittle explored. . ^. 

However, televi sion, by virtue of its ability to incorporate 

numerous resources in a single television lesson, may very 



wel 1 -stimul ate the use of drama in the teaching /learning 
process . ' - ^ - 

This study , explores the development of an innovative 
.instructional, technique, peculiar to television, that pre- 
sents i nforma tion in a uramatic tofju that is intended to 
be more interesting and attention compel .1 tT^g-\than |radi= J;/-' 
tional fprms of presentations. . [ 

^ , ■ ■ ■ , ^ ■ . ^: ■: ■ / . ^ 

^vlns'tructlonal television is naturally sui red/for inno- 
vative teaching techniques that canno.t be incorpq^rated nnto 



J 
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traditional classroom teaching or other formi of mediated 
instruction. Television traascends the^ boundaries of time 
{^nd place, ^^nd can present realistic settings. A unique 
example of incorporating drama into instructional televi- 
sion is the series "Practical Politics" produced by the 21 
Inch CI eissroom-^^ This series of foiir fifteen-miinute pro- 
grams tells a story of a young candidate .campaigning for 
the^of fice of state representative. Each program 
a problem to be solved- Th^e story, however, ends 



presents 
at the 



point wh'ere' a decision must be made. Jhe cl ass then' di is- 



cusses the problem and o'^^ its ov/n *sol.uAion.^^ v 

This series' was purposely designed to make students 
aware of the political process and indicate ho&/ individuals 
can participate. It was also^ designed to stimulate think-- 
ing'^and discussjon.^ " 
, Televised drama was chosen, in this case, as the 



medium whidh best showed tharac-ter motij^es, iVterplay - 

between characters and the essenti al , hupianhess of political 

44''' / • 

action. By watching these programs- the stude^nt had the 



opportunity to come closer • to the real i ti es of practical 
^ politics and to realize some of fhe- unjderlying probl ems of 



jol i-t-i aa 1 J J fa. 



45 



Hence, .the use of drama can create excitemfent and 
bring reality to tel evi sed/ Tessons . The medium can and 
does affect students as they ]eajn from it.^^ "Properly 



designed and utilized instructional media can make students 

■ • /■ ^ • ■ ■■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' ■ 

happy/ excited, iin^rested, even creative. Media influ- 

/ ' ' - ■ . -"^^ ■■ ' 

ence^s a whole rfealm of' subject! ve behaviors that .psychol o- 



glsts call attitudies*"^^ The comparison- of events and 

/ ■ • * , •■ ■■ ' 

i/hformation that- is part of the dramaturgical style^^ allows 
/. , » . . 

• ' ' '" ' • . 
the audience to witness events pi'ayed out in minutes which 

might Irave taken days or years to be played out in real 

life. The life process is .^j^nemphatjc, ^while drama is"" 



emphaiti c , 



48 



"The word drama comes from the Greek, 'to act or to 



do, ' In a formal sense, a drama refers to a one-act or ful 1 - 

"Drama is heightened life. It^ is a 



l^rigth play* . . ^".^^ 



u50 



comparison \}f the most impof^tant elements of a situation. 
Drama also is essentially a communication process, in which. \ 



botH"'"t1ie~parric.i'lpant and spectator are engaged. Ihe s lib-- . 
jec^t -matter of drama is general ly stirri n*g and attenti on . 
compel 1 i ng and as such , M s no t easily forgotten. The 
observer' or audience is likely to retain a great-deal from , 
a dramatized experience in which he Is absorbed. Dramatiza- 
tions may be memorable communications or' events that consti- 

^ . .„„ ^ 

tute rich expeneinces. 

prama used in a television 1 esson. wotil d be written 

f*. • . . ■ . ■ 

essentlal^ly irr the same traditional dramaturgical style with 
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variations and modifications to make this type of drama 

suitable for. purposes of televised instruction. 

. y '' ' ' " ' ■ ^ 

Drama written for a typical ITV lesson would be ;;hort 

(2-5 minutes), and would present a single concept in s * 

simplified plot^ The particular conten/"of the lesso}i 

chosen for dramatization must be suitable for dialogiie. The 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ I' V 

confliqt typically found in drama would be e 1 fi^iiia t e'd s\nce 
the primarjr concern of the skit would.be to teach c/oncepts 
rather than \resolve character conflicts. Thus the/ skit 



would move qliickly from the ^exposi tion to the resoluti 



on 



without the utioi^iondi stages of conflict* complicatioh 

.0 ' i - ' ''I 

' ' ' - ■ ■ • ■ a '. '' A ■ ' ■ 

and climax. - If a -conflict is needed for purposes of^^stimu- 
lation and/or gaining attention, timeH inn tations wou^'^ 
reduce the conf 1 ict to a^. minimum al lowing more^ time for the^^^^^ 
.development of. the reso.1 uti on where the content would be 
taught . / / , . 



- S u r vey . Q f L i/ter a t u re ^ • 

Z / • ■ ■ ^ " ' •> 

/■• 53 ^ ■ ' i'*-' 

The ^co/npi lationx stydies by Holmes in 1959 £;:^d Chu 

and Schramm^^ in 1968 contain giuch information about stu- 

% den.ts ' feel ings toward ITV and about the anipurtt they learn 

from ITV presentations. . . , 



In reference to students' aVttitudes, Holmes con^^^^^ 

the following: . \ #- 

• - ' ' ' . . ' • ' ' . i ' - ' 

Face-to-face, interaction produces mor^e posji ti Ve 

■ changes in group structure, attitudes, and. sd'ci a li Nation 



than. does one-way television, but television can stimu-* 
. late and" enhance the process. 

In gross" comparisons between " tel evi si on" and "con- ' 
ventional " condi tions the majori ty^.of^tudents prefeji- 
conventional conditions, ^ ^^^^^ ^ 

Most studies indicate that students ' opiniotis of 
television' became more favorable after exposure than 
they were before exposure . . . 

There is a positive relationship between preference 
and the communication conditions ,td which students were - 
exposed. 

Students generally prefer "highly visualized" rather 
, than "siurple'' television presentations. • 

Students prefer separate periods of television pre- 
sentations and conventional discussion conditions, 
rather than splitting a -single period for a short tele- 
vision presentation and a short discussion* 
— ~IiT~t^h"er^^^ Cla5-:,es are mo^e " 

f^i^gr^^i' ' f . .he Communi Ldtlon conditions, i.e., th^y . 
^ ruter -^s^n^ ri" o n e " - 

large lecture halls.' ^ ; 

Students prefer tt) have lect.ure notes provj'ded under 
al l^Communicati on condi tions , al though thi s-^ is of ;rela- 
t i v"e1 y~m i no r i m p o rt a n c e cwp a r e^^ 
cl ass. -si ze . - ' \ 4 ; .■ ' ' ■•; ■ 

/a In the opinion of s;pudents, "known- or experienced 
instructors are. more tmportant than the Communication 
conditions , - i .e. , they Would rather receive television ^ 
presentations from an. exper.^ence^d instructor,^ than have 
inexperienced "instructor in.a conventional classroom^ ' 

There is a positive relationship between students ' 
"nipl7rnjn3~0"f"t h"^ 
Communication^ conditions. a. 

Instructors are greatier iridi ces_ of student Ire.ami ng 

than are the Communication conditions. 

The intelligence of the student is a greater pre- ^ 
doctor of information gain than are ^the Communicfi(t.i on 
conditions . 

There is no rel ationship ^between .students^' failure to 
c^m|STete^ a course and the Communication conditions, i.e*. . 
teleyision does not cause a greater "drop-out" rate. . 

Students' attitudes towaird "television** are. more 
accurate ly described as atti ty^es to ward ,^th er el emen t s • 
i nvol ved in the teachi ng-.l earning pwcess , e.g., the 
' Instructor, the Situation, and the Con tent. 

Chu and Schramm drew these concl us i ons : 
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Teachers an^l pupHs are more f aVorabl e tov7ard""ihe ^use of 
i ns trycti onal tele,\^ision in elementary school, than in second- 
ary school and college. 

At the col lege'-Tevel J students tend to prefer snal 1 dis- 
cussion, classes' to , television classes, television classes to 
large lecture classes. 

-There is evidence of a Hawthorne effect among students, 
beginning to use instructional tel evi sion , but no firm evi- 
dence that attitudes toward the medium necessarily improve or 
worsen ^v/i th time. ^ . - 

Favorabl.e attitudes are distributed widely enough among 
.different televised courses to cast doubt on the assu 'rion 
that some academic subjects, per se, may be dislik<>- n< 
material for instructional telev^sio 

Likinq i ns f ^uc ; i ona^ tei- i.ic uut always correlated 
^> leg ng r rom it. 

Among the factors that determine teachers' attitud^;s^^ 
toward i nstructi^ial television a re (a^ how they perce 'iVe 



the degree of threat to the classroom teacher; Cb) how they 
■ ..._.„JJlU^ i nsJLnucJbloji^r£.pi anng 

d.i rect Xont^ct wi th s^tudents ; (c ) hdw^they estimate . thC , 
effectiveness o?f' i ns/truc t i onal;^ televi sion ; / (d ) the difficul- 
ties- th^eysee^Tn the way of using'-taodern techniques ; (eX how 
.„ : : cj&n"ser V 
"educational experimentation. 

Among the factors that determine pupils* a tti tudes/t^oward 
. " instructional- television are (a) how much contact they think 

the^y will have^ with a teacher; (b) how they compare the rela- 
' ■ tive abil i ti es /of the studio and cl ass room teachers ; (c)' ' 
' wh'ether they find instructional tel evi si on bori ng or.interest- 
in.g; (d) the 'nature :of the tel eyi sed programs they have seen ; 

. ^ (e) the condit i ons of viewin g . . i 

/ . - • ' - . ' ^ 

V- 'V ^ ' • 

The . second part of this research s,tudy is, concerned wi th 

learning that occurs .when, vi esvi ng a teTevisiolt lecture contain- • 

•ing S'kit^-.~/~Holmes concluded the fol lo^j/ing about learning from 

■. ' 

television : ^ ' 
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Students, who received Content by means of television, 
evidenced Learning in every type" examined; (1) Cogni.tiV;e 

t4Uj-c4uj-re^(-a4:^hJ-^^ 
tton (Tike or disl ike) , (3) Group belongingness ; (social tz^^ 
;tion, authori tariani:sm) , ai^d (4) Psychotnotor ' skill s\ 
V The overw^helming majOrity;,(almost 90%) of gross compari- 
/ sons between television and conventio?i4.1 Communication con- 
\ y " ditions show hp substantial differencesxin a^chievement arid 

Information gain. ' ; 

/ . The rel atively /l[ew^, ^ which have indicated ' 

/ differences in achieV^ent and information gain show 

■/ ■ ■■ / • '^• " • " ; V ■ ' ■ ' ' % ■ ' ' •• • ' *•• 



that: ( 1 ) smal l-dis':ussiorT type classes are sl ightly 
favored over one-way television, (2) One-way television 
is slightly favored over 1 arge-1 ectui/e type classes, (3) 
smal 1 -discussipn type classes are grjsatly favored over 
telfevision with audio feedback, (4) 'small-discussion 
type originating room is about equal to television with 
audio feedback, (5) discussion tvp^ .favored 

over small-discuss ' type? c/ nj 1 nati no >- « , nd (6y 
one-way teleyisior i^ " ihUy favored ow r -inted 
material . 

For *He presentt» qd nf nrmation , t ie straight 
talk It; ture produces yredi^r information gain .than 
does a discussion, in which students do not actively 
participate but inerely observe. 

An equivalent or greater gain in information can be 
effected "in a shorter period of time when the Content 
is presented by meairs of television, compared to conven- 
tional conditions . -#\ " . 

---4tlve^i--lmm6<J+a-t-e-p^^- tests—a re admtni stered , students 
generally exhibit the same , or greater information gain 

-'iiQ iArL_tjELLBLjL j_s i 0 n c^4iditJ-t m^ a s t h ^-do-uwl &r-&ofl v^n 

tfdnal conditions. ^ 

No definite conclusions carr ibe reached as to which , 
portion of a television presentation produces the great- 
est achievement: f/ii'st,^ midd]^e,^or/l Gst^ _ _ _ ___Jr 1_ _ 

~ ; ' t here i S" no "s p e C i f Te . p uid e as to fio viTm u c h ilTf o r m a't4 on 
can be contairted in a terevision pr.esenteition and^ ^ , ' 
learned by students. : . / / 

There are no significant differences in^^^'T^^^^^ 
gain a 1 1 r i b u t a bTe to - the size of. the receivilig room, 
when the total of students per receiver approximately " 
equals in number ithe screeh size in inches. ' --^ . 

• There are ,no significant differeirtces in ach'ievement 

among-students placed irv the front, middle, 61^'rear of a 

te^hevi-s-n)TT-i7ec^1irin^-roaw^ 

from the screen is approximately screen si ze -expressed /, 

■ in feet. ' ' ■ , ' • ^ H 
' • There i,s no significant difference iV^^s^^^^^ ■ ~T 

attend;ance patterns between conventional and television Ij ■ 
classroom conditions; • V ' // 

Greater achievement is shown on information tests by / 
students who r'eceive "simpTsJ" television fjresentations, 5^ 
^s compared to -highly visualized" presentations." // 
When both television an<i cbriventfonal presenta'tiohs / 
are "maximizedv" there- is an indication that television' 
. ^/produces greater information ga'in, but for the most | 
part there are no sigjiificant differences. \ \ ■ f/ ■ 
There Tx-stTOflg"Wirdence tliirt tests: measure pri nc if 
, ; pally veHbal Contenty-ahd that visual t^sts are ,n 

to measure visual content. . ^ ^^^^^^ /7 ^ 

, . No significant differences in achievement resulte^^ 

from the amount of supervision in the'ireceiving roorn, 
' /. from full-time to none at all . ^ , ' ^ y 

■ Low group students, who ar6 given more time for pre- v 
../ sentation, score as well as high groups giyen a shorter 
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television presentatian. 1 ^ ^ j 

Low group students , Who are given a r^iPresher of the 

Content, score as well as^hi^^J 9^^^PS which do not 
receive a refresher. 

No significant differences were evidenced between 
males sfid females due to receiving information under 
televi on or conventid^al conditions. 

Aud g b^lity produced no significant differences 
in ach nt under conventional olr television condi- 

tions . ^ 

Group, of high socioeconomic ^status learned more 
than low groups under , television conditions. 

There is significantly greater gain in critic^aili 
thinking and problem-solving under conventional condi- 
tions than there is un/ler one-way television, particu- 
larly for high intelligence students., ' 

Students' concept of Content can be changed, through 
television presentations. 

Television students de velo p psychomotor skills as 
well as Co ri vent fowl Ty^t^ug^ , provi d 1 ng thaf~ 

they have equals access to any equi pment which is to be 
ijiva^n^fpu^-a-ted: 



There is 1 ittle relationship between students* infor- 
mation gain, and their attitudes toward the Commurtica- 
ti on conditions.?' ' 



. Chu and Schramm drew these conclusions* concerninj. 
Student learning when television was used for Instructiona 1 

Given favorable conditionsT chi Idren learn efflci- . 
ently from/1hstruct1o\^al television. 

By and/ large, instructional television can more 



easily bjs used effectively for primary and secondary 
school /tudents than for cpl lege* students . 

So jf^r : a s_ we^cari tell f r^ 
sion /an be u.sed efficiently to teach any subject-mat- 
ter ,/^ihere. one-way communication will contribute to ""^'—^^ 
leaning. 58 . - ' 

Rotk, Duva and Murry (1950a-) in'^ their study to 
m^^sure in gain compared-( 1 i television and IdcaT 

/instruction; (2) television and tfelevisibn recordings or 
ki nescopes ; and .;(3 )■ teTe^ and local ^ 

instruction.^^ Appro^cimately 3:50 Naval Officer f>ilots ard^^^ ^ 
350 enl isted'^Naval Ai rmen .parti cipated in the study.^^, / " 
The men were di vided into"^ three groups . One group of Naval 
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^Air Reservists watched live televislonV'prograrr': broadcast; 
from a. special network. The second group of trainees saw 
kinescope recordings of the same television program. The 
third group received conventional cla^rpom instruction based 

on the same lesson plans as the television programs,/. Two 

/ «• 

series of eight lessons each were used in the exper/iment^l . 

training program. One series was a refresher course for 

" - ' '• . * • ' .■ ' 

officer pilots, the other jbasic training course for enlisted 

62 ' 

airmen. All trainees were tested immediately before and 

63 

after each training session. 

After each lessQn, the trainees were asked to . 



write comments - favorable or u n f a v o r aFT e - a b q li t ttiie p r p gr a m s 
they had just watched . All comments were analyzed by the 

■ ■ 64 " ■ ■ - 

Evaluation; Pro J ; - 

\, : . ■ ^ - . ' ■ . ■ - : ;■ . ■ ■. . ^ ••• J . 

. \ The.' results of thi s study ;shoWed: <1 televi^sioh 

was as good as or better than local Instructors; "{2> tHe 
\ kinescope recordings»were as good as or better than local 

instructors; and (3) the kinescope recordings were as good 
as the "livf" television'.presentations. 

To find out. why some programs 'were better than 

" " ' " . • - ^ ■ ' . ' " : ^ ■•■ 

othe*rsii> theo Evaluation Project Staff conducted an analysis 

"' 68 " ' ' "' ' ■ ' ■' ' . \ ' 

of the television programs. The staff suggested that when 

the .instructor talked dj'rectly to the trainees and no drama- 
tization was used* the television programs ten<Jl6d to be 
STJTreTii5T~t (r~l~o ca:l~^ 

draimatic actiop^^^^a^^^^^ r\jiTl:ji\QT\ wa^s not as effectivej as direct 
narration. However , t^here were extenuating circumstances 
that created this suggestion,. The researchers reported that 



two progranis that s pent much time^di^amatizing ^the lesson 

taaterlal had production problems. There Was a lack of con- ; 

■■■ ' ' • ■ • • 

.nectton between what was on the .screen and what Was on the 

sound *track% The same two programs were a>so criticized for 

not showing clo.se-up shots when needed and for not always 

' 59 
showing what the instructor was talking abput. 

• * ' ■ ■ . ■ . 

There is a lack of evidence, however, on the part of 
researchers, to suggest direct narration is more effective 
than drama tization, and the combination of dramatic action 
and narration is not effective. The purpose of the research 
prgjejct was to measure the effectiveness of instruction by 
television, television recordings and coriveatibnal ' classroom 
procedures* It was not. designed to evaluate dratnaturgical 
lesson styles, There.is no evidence of experimental and/or 
formal 'Control in the development of lessori styl^es. for the 
most part the two dn^ presented Wessons were cri ti- 

cized becausfe of production" problems and hot the^ dramatic ■ 
form in which they were presented. V 
^ ' A second study conducted by thfe same authors (Rocjc, 
Duva and Murry, 1950b> measured learning and retention. 
Eight one- hour lesso^ns were telecast at weekly intferval s to 
more than 3,000; Army Field Force- Reservists . All reservis.ts 
were testedlimmedi at.elV before, end - after each of eight tel 
vised! lessbiis . Tests were designed to measure how mu6h^ 
men ieafneci.. a much was remembered from previourHes--"— 

sons. ■ •• , ' .: :: ^ ■■ ■ . ■ :■' ' . 

'The telecasts formed a single story cJplled "Comma.nd 
Post" and told how a typical Infantry division^of the United 



states Army helped to ^/repel a hypothetical Invaslbn. Prcifes- 
stomal actors presented the narral:i.ve pairts which explained 

dlfi-erent phases of the encounter. 

The researcher!S concluded that television was a good 

teaching method and that the subjects tested did retain the 

• 73 

presented information. ■ ' 

The Television Evaluation Project Staff sugflested, after 
analyzing the tel evtsldri prbgram. "NARRATION PLUS MEANINGPUL* 
FILM and NARRATION COMBINED WITH DRAMA sh(iwjBd. t^ largest; ,. 
a; ount of gain, indicating that /the most learniing taKes place 
^hen the visual presentation supplements the rneaning of the 
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narration.'* 



The researchers in this second study ; reversed their 

" — - - - ^- ' ' ' . ... ■ • ■ • , ■ - ■ ' . . 

earlier suggestion that the combin'atlon of dramatic action 
and narrat^lon was not as effective as direct harratioO' . 
^In this, second study-, the researcher?s stressed that oarr^ ' 
tioh combined with drama showed the largest amount of [inft^T'.. 
majtion gain in^ maximum learning does take *place 

when the "visual presentation supplements the meaning o^" the 
material.'^'^^. . '. * 

As°in the first report o,f1?ock, Duva and Murry, this 
study was designed to evaluate learning and retention and •. 
not to measure lesson variation. The dramaturgical lesson 
styl e was not' experimental ly control led in i ts preparation : 



or testing. The data collected tpevaluate this Tessqn 
style were obtained from subject comments that should not be 
considered reliable, The suggestions d^awn in either of ^ , 
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these studies concerning dramaturgical presentation style» 
.should be l imited to -these two particular .studie.s . 

BUin (,1 956) studied the effectiveness of presenta- 
tion types using expository naj-ration and personal i zed- 
dramatic .narration on the learning of factual information 
related to the 1 i fe cycle of the Monarch butterfly, which 
was presented to fifth and eighth grade students.^^ 

The researcher set up guidelines for each type of nat^ 
rative-^tyle. For example, the expository narration omitted 
words, phrases or sentettces that might have 4" nvol ved ' th6' 
viewer. in the action on the screen or which would give the 
. viewer a feeling he was part of the action: phrases were 
al so,, omi tted that would direct the viewer's attention to the 
visual presentation. This type of narration concerning 
the caterpillar is exemplified in the following paragraph. 

It crawls to the end of the leaf. Its we1g.ht causes . 
the leg to bend down. In this wiy, the caterpillar 
hides from its enemies which feed on the lea'f.81 

For the personal ized-dramatic narration, Blain used 

words, phrases, or sentences to involve the viewer in the 

action r nd directed the pupils* attention to the visual 

' 82 " ' 

pvesentation. An example of this .style Is listed below: 

Now Where's the caterpillar going? Out to the end of 
the leaf, Down go^es the leaf . . . bent down by the 
caterpillar's weight. What away to hide from«its 
enemies while it feeds on the. l-eaf..,83 

Blain; concluded that the ^ personal i zed-dramatic narra- 
tion was found to be significantly more effective with the 
eighth grade pupils than, themore formal , straightforward 
jiarratlon." • Tiie type of narration did not significantly 
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affect .the learning of factual information by the fifth grade 
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students 



8fi ' ' 

Lumsdains and Gladstone (1958) compared an expository 

film presentation of '^Seasons-* with a dramatically produced 
film by the s.^me name using a father with two children sup- 
plying the di.ilogue. The effectiveness of the expository 
and dramatic versions we!re compared using pupils at the 
fifth and iiinih gnade levels. Each class was divided by a 
random procedure into two. groups each, i.e., one half of the 
5f/r and .9th grade class viewed the expository, version of the 
film while tht? second group viewed the dramatized version,^^ 

The result of.th<; investigation revealed 9th graders 
scored, hi gher than the 5th graders (as- would be- expected ) 
although the^liff erences between the two versions (exposi- 
tory and dramatic) at each grade level was slight. The 
^researchers found,- however, that 5th grade students had a 
greater degree- of; interest for the dramati-e lesson style 
than did the ninth grade class.°^ It is possible then that 
the use^of drama, i.e., a story in dialogue form, cbul<J. • 
potentially contribute to effective learning, as long as 
distracting influences, such as the personalities of the 
actors, be 'reduced or omitted to allow the student .to con- • 

centrate on the instruct iona 11 y relevant materials.^^ 
51 

' Kazem (1960) compared the effectiveness of viewing 
two types of films, an i nf ormati onal -sxpos i tory and histori- 
cal-dramatic, upon the understanding of the scientific' 
method by tenth-grade- students enrolled in fi-rst semester' 
college preparatory biology cl asses. 
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The informational-expository films referred directly to 
the elements of the scientific method ijg the narrator's 
script, the actors* dialogue and/or subtitles. The histori- 
cal-dramatic films depicted the work and discoveries^^x)f pio- 
neers in science: their thoughts and methods of solving 
problems. In these films, no direct reference was made in 

the narrator's script, the actors' dialogue, or in the sub- 
go . 

titles to the el ements of the scientific method. 

Tenth grade classes were divided. into four groups: 'the 

first group viewed two informational-expository fil|ns ; the 

second group viewed two hi storical -dramatic films; the 

third experimental group viewed a combination of one 

, * ■ ^ ' ** ^ ' • ■ 

i nf orma tional -exposi tory and one hi storical -drama tic film; > 

while the fourth viewed no films. / 

Ka^em concl uded : ^ ) the expository-informational, 

the hi storical -dramatic films and the two types of films 

in combination significantly increased the understanding of 

the scientific. method; (2) the expository-informational - 

^fllms contributed a greater understanding of the scientific 

method than did the historical-dramatic films ; and (3) the t 

informational-expository films plus the hi storical -dramatic 

films made a greater contribution to the understanding of' 

the e^lements of the scientific method than did the 

hi storical -dramatic films a.lbne, .although this superiority - 

95 

did not prove to be statistically significant. 

MacDonal d^^ { 1 966) investigated television drama 
preference choice. -The study's main purpose Was to develop 



a reasonably comprehensive theory to explain television 

97 

drama preference choice, such as taste and appeal. 

To develop the theory, t,.o interrelated questions were 
examined: a question asking what traits withrin a viewer . 
cause him to be attracted to one" tel evi sion drama and not 
another; and a question asking what ingredients^ in a tjele^vi 
sion\drama cause it to be appealing to one viewer and not 
another. ' ' . 

A series of personal interviews, questionn^aires and 
attitude surveys was administered to ascertalji the viewer's 

perceptive evaluations of television drama, thereby suggest 

- * 99 

ing viewer'trai ts which might affect pre^ference choice. 

MacDonald concluded as age and education incirease, 
specifjcal ly fVom grade 7 through college, there is ah 
increasing demand for informative content rather than non- 
informative, content, realistic content rather than unreal- 
istic content, nonaction content rather than action con^ 

i-^n-.- "100 / ' ' 

tent . z:^,..// ... ' 

Brown, Brown and Danielson^^l (1975) v^re interested 

in instructional treatments, presenter types and learner 

characteristics as significant variants in instructional 

telev^'ision for adults. The hypothesis germane to this 

Study was "a television segment In which the presenter ^ 

^becomes an ictor in kn instructional vignette is more effec^ 

tive than a segnisnc wiih .the !^ame content in which thfe. same| 

V 103 ^ 

presiBnter-is a narrator apart from the vignette.*^ In | 
addition, it'was hypothesi zed that achievem^ent and^ / 



attitudinal outcomes would favor the segment in. which the 
presenter was a part of the vignette ovfer. 'the segment in 
which the presenter was apart fro m the vignette. 

Ihe authors found relative success usi ng vignettes for 
instruction empl oyi ng the narratpr in an actor ' S!,:>>role . The 
viewers found the vignettes more believable with the pre- 
senter as part of the vignette. These findings suggest . 
that using a presenter as an actor in an instructional vig- ^ 
nette can be^^uccessf ul . ^ However, segments :with the 
presenter apart from the vignette became distracting to the 
viewer. The authors pbirjted o-ut that vignettes are ncht 
appropriate for every instructional goal and should not be 
used for every objective they may fit.^^^ 

Aside from formal research studies applicable to this 
report, a cursory review of -other literature reveals that 
dramaturgical techniques for televised instructional pur- 
poses are being used in various forms. Gillate^^^ proposed 
that until another technique is designed, the use of a dra- 
matic sketch remains the best , method the producer has for: 
teaching the English language to foreign students, aillate- 
produced a series of English language television programs 
for NHK's Educational Television in, Tokyo and ELTV in ^ 
Jordan using sketches to present English lessons. 

Tidhar^^^ also used dramatization to teach the ^ 
English language to Hebrew speaking students in Tel Aviv, 
Israel, Tidhar divided a ninth 'grade class into two 
groups: one group received the conventional classroom 
Instruction while the second group received English 
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Xlauguage tnVtructipn supplemented by television programs 

N 

N 

which presented the* spoken language in a skit fornio 
Tidhar concl uded that the ninth- graders who received the 
mediated instruction in skit form via television showed a 
better understanding of the' Engl ish l anguage th^in the con- 
ventionally instructed group. ; 

Dramaturgical techniques have also been incorporated 
inta documentaries (Adams ) . Televised "docu-dramas" have 
b^en used to intensify audience involvement using a cast; 
of "real" people confronted with a ."real "^cri si s . The 
docu-drama is an effort to combine. a play with an in 
>^pth examination of a contemporary issue,; The focus is 

on the ways in which events determine the roles people 

' 111 
play or feel they must-^dapt. Actors perform using 

little or ' no scri pts and responding to what they think 

and feel a>out the situation ,The purpose of the ' 

docu-drama is to enlighten the audience and not dictate 

solutions about contemporary issues and problems. 

Vai 1 -advocated that the challenge of maintaining 

audience attention could be met by 'using dramatizations 

and. rol e-playing / One-act\plays', when carefully 

rehearsed and recorded, "can fascinate an audience. 

Dramatizations may be used in Engl'ish, reading and 

language arts . Simple narrations and .other forms of 

' 114 
mediated instruction may be enhanced by role-playing. 

VailVadmi tted dramatizations and role-playing cannot be 

used for all instruction. However, when it is possible. 
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dramatiza ions should be used to maintain and increase 
audience attention. 

Purpose 

This study was concerned with (1) measuring student , 
attitudes toward receiving instructional television 
material in skit form; (2) measuring the amount of learn- 
ing' that occurs When viewing the telelesson containing 
sl:its; and (3) designing a systematic approach to produce 
skit-1 ectures. . 

Li mi tat ions ^ . 

This research was limited to the evaluation of four 
e)^pository and four ski t-1 ectures; designed specifically 
for this study. This study does not, however, examine or 
investigate educational methods, design procedures, or 
production techniques used by professional agencies that > 
incorporate theatrical ski ts in their instructional tele- 
vision course series, e.g., Time/Lifei Inc. These agen- 
cies, in some instances, employ professional writers 

5. ■ " 

(many of whom are university and corllege professors), • 
professional producer/directors, actors and teTevision 
crews. The 1 nstruc^t<onal programs are produced in com- 
mercial television f aci 1 i ti es arid are marketed. 

Basic Suppositions and, Definition of Teirms ' v 

The following suppositions were formulated concern- 

ir': the attitudes of the student/toward the course, 

,.. . . ■ ^- .. 

Instructor, tel evisiot). notes , mul t1 pVe-cho1ce^test§ and 
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the method of instruction: 

K Course Attitude : The' students agree that the marketing 
cours| is infteresting and a worthwhile course to take; 
the course material is useful and •'not difficult to 
understand. 

2. Attitude toward Instructor : The 'teacher for the market- 
ing course presents the course material clearly in 
both the classroom and the television lessons;^the 
instructor is considered a goad tedcher. ^ 

^ I t ' ■ ' 

V 

3. Mul tipl e-Chuice Test : The students prefer taking the 
10-question, multiple-choice test immrediately after 
watching the television lecture; there is enough time 
for preparation for the test; the .examination is fair 
considering the material to be learned; "and the test , 
questions are an appropriate measure of the content of 

, the 1 ectures . • 

4. Television Notes : The outlines for the television 
lectures are ^hel pful ; complstlng the fill-in outline 
is no different than taking "regular course notes^ 

5. Method of Instruction : 
A. Attitude toward television lectures : Televisi'bn v 

lectures are just as affective as classroom lec- 
tures; more lectures should be • tel evi sea ; students 
generally prefer television lectufes over classroom 

lectures • ' . 

... ...... ^ • ^ I 

Attitude toward use of skits : The skits J n the 

% ' " . .. 

television lectufes were realisj:ic and good; stu- 
dents prefer television 1 ectures containing? skits. 
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C. Attitude toward skits as a teaching tool : The \J 
skits in the television lectures explained course 
material clearly; it was not difficult to learn^ the 
material contained in the skits; the skits. were net 
distracting or confusing. 

D. Attitude toward learning froty skits : The material 
presented in the skits was easy to learn; it was an 
enjoyable way to learn;' skits are a pleasant diver- 
sion from the rest of the television lecture; and 
it is jus.t as easy to learn ''from the skits as it is 
from the television lectures. 

For the amount of cognition that occurs when a stu- 
dent is given information in skit form it was hypothesized 
that there is no significant difference in learning when 
viewing an expository instructional lesson or an instruc- 
tional televisipn lesson containing theatrical skits.^ 

The terms expository-1 ecture. and skit-lecture are 
key terms given to the two types of television r-lesson^i; 
prepared for this study and are defined forthwith. An ^ ' 
EXPOSITORY-LECTURE is an instructional television lesson 
instructed solely by the teacher who presents eicplanatory 
Information of facts and ideas of the course content. A 
SKIT-LECTURE is an instructional television lecture pre- 
sented by a teacher which also contains several short 
dramatic episodes or sketches 2-5 minutes long having a 
single plot that presents the lecture information in'dia- 
logue form by actors. 
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Chapter II 
PROCEDURE 

in order to proceed with this study, ttiese research* 

tools were specifically prepared: (1) four expository IT\f^ 

lectures; (2) four skit-lectures; (3) an attitudfe survey; 

(4) television fill-in notes; and (5) four 10rque\stion 
multiple-choice testsl 

ACQUISITION OF STUDENT ATTITUDES 

Preparation of Television Lectures 
Expository lectures. Two television lectures, each con- 
taining two 35. minute segments were produced by University 
Television Services for Retail Marketing 706:134, a course 
in the University of Toledo's Community and Technical Col- 
lege. These television lessons were used as instructional 
materiar pertai ning to super market practices and trends 
of ♦'environmental" marketing and the "positioning" of 
products in the consumer*s mind. 

A systems approach was used to develop the television 
lessons, i,e,, (]) instructional objectives were estab- . 
11 shed; (2) the entry levels of the students wepe evaluated i^. 
(3) avtilable resources for the television research- 

35 




project were surveyed; and (4) available resources were 
combined into the television presentations J 

The lesson w^as then organi zed^wi th an introduction to. 
the subject content, the main points, and a surama^xy. The 
Introduction contained some form of attention-getting 
device, i.e., a startling statement, personal^experlence, 
or the results of an important survey. The main points of 
the television le<sson were extracted from the Instructional 
objectives and were reinforced by several forms of support 
material, such as analogies, examples, quotatlo'ss, compari- 
sons, or statistics. Various forms of visual reinforfce- 
ment were employed; graphics containing definition of 
)^rms, formulas, charts, graphs, statistics, identifica- 
tion of key words, abbrKiations, as well as 35 mm slides. 
During the lesson, summaries were made at the conclusion of 
each main point and a complete summary was made a;t the end 
of. the 1 ess on. " 

Ski t- lectures . The experimental television- lessons con- 
taining skits were also produced in the television studio 
Of Ur^iversi'ty Television Services. (See appendix A) These 
four lectures were developed using the following guide- 
lines: (1) each lecture contained identical information as 
presented in the expository lecture; (2) all theatrical '° 
scenes were written as an integral part of the lecture con- 
tent and synthesized into th.e Instructional objectives 
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written for the expos\i tory lectures'.; (3) each skit was / | 
written not to distradt the students from the content < 
being, presented; (4^) tihe scenes were approprlatel/writ^en 
for the entry level of the student; and (5) th^/ theatrical 
scgnei^ «^r:c.ained the safne forms of reinforcement dfevicesi as 
were used in the production of the expos1t<^ry televlsloln . 



les^sons. 



The theatrical sqenes were grbup^ into t'hree cate- 



gorles: (1). scenes canta1ntns|' stra/l ght expository If ctlure 
material del i ve're^/by the actor^^ actors assuming tht 
role of a character; (2) . stinjtil atl ve scenes containing 



/ 



"n^7T^^{r?nic1rran"a1~^^ In a- problem 

format, with the answer/being given in sequence form jas 
the learner would have to complete the sequence to solve 
the problem; and (3) humorous scenes containing Instfuc- 
tlonal matepal presented in a comical way that would cre- 
ate a div^ersion from the continuous flow of 1 nforma tjion. 

Selection considerations were establjshed for the. 
lecture material to be written Into dialogue form. The 
reinforcement of lecture content by the skits was the 

C7 S • . . 

^ / .. . . 

first and most important criterion established. There- 
fore, most of the content for the skits was selected from 
examples, analogies, or hypothetical situations. Next, , 
skit location, or pacing,'Was examined. Each skit-lecture 
contained six scenes, each from one to five minutes Icjng. 



The skits were, when possible, evenly distributed through- 
jDut the lecture to sustain student interest. One-third of 
.the entire program was in the form of skits to ensure 
there would be ample material for evaluating their educa- 
tional effectiveness and effect on jstudent attitudes. Ease 
of conversion from lecture format Jnto dialog;ue format was 
also considered.. To avoid confusing the studjent, cc^splex 
material, such as the explanation of tables, formulas, and 
statistics, was not put i ito the skits. 

Grocery Store Set for Skits 

Since most of whe i nformation lin the lessons- concerned 
g r 0 c e rys-t^ r e s a n d s crp erTiraTlcetsT"^" s:e t w as"~croTiTtraxrte-d to ^ ^ 
resemble a simple general store in the mid-lQZO's with no ref- 
erence to any geographical location. (See appendix B) An ' 
atmosphere simijlar to that in the television series "The 
Waltons" and "TJie Little House on the Praire" was created 
through^thr irse"™^^ f rdm thk THeatFe^^ 

such as old-fashioned scales , artificial fruit, and bolts of 
cloth. For authenticity, aisle displays, posters, pole stack- 
ers, banners, and an old cash^ regis ter were borrowed from 
'local supermarkets. Various hangings were placed on the walls, 
and empty cans of food and boxes were stacked on 'shelves. 

Characters in skits ^ 

The main character was Jed% a successful, middle-aged 



grocery store manager. Since the passing of his father who' 
had founded the s.tore in, the,niid-1920's, Jed had. been in, charge; 
He -was quite , knowledgeable about the grocery store business and 
current marketing practices. Becky, the cashier and stock 
girl., was inserted to facilitate dialogue in the skits. To 
bring in information about present marketing techniques a§ well 

\ 

*- ' . % 

as to provide a natural transitional element to discussion 
■ / • such techniques, the character of Rick was created. As the 

/ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■■ ■ . ■ • : ■■ , - . ■ ■ . 

store's stock boy. Rick was also a retail marketing major at a. 
nearby university. During the majority of skits. Rick asked 
Jed to help him better. understand marketing concepts being/ 
di scussed in hi s classes . . ' ■ . "' " -v 

_ . ■ r •■' . 

■ ''•'/''" " ■ . . ■ ■■ . ,r 

Construction of television Notes 

■ To help the student follow the lessons and identify 
main points in both types of television lectures, ffTl-ln 
type notes were prepared and then distributed to all stu- 
dents one class period prior to viewing the lesson. (See 
appendix C) These notes were prefaced by a brief orienta- 

the^ontent of the les s on. As th e y watc hed the _ 

programs, the students took notes simply by fining in the 
blanks on the form. These notes served as a review of the' 
telelesson prior to the students ' taking the 1 0-point mul- 
tiple choice tes±. 



The Attitude Surv ey 

Design . An attitude survey was designed to solicit stu- 
dent attitudes toward rfeceiving informatidn from the tele-^ 
vision lessons written for this study. (See appendix D) 
|A number of available attitude surveys were reviewed for 

/ Items that were pertinent to the surve^ under considera- 
tion,^ Other items were specially constructed. The sur- 
, vey Jf<as prepared with a varying number of statements 
related to areas of consideration in the study, A set of 

V statements wafe used to measure attitudes for each factor 
under study .-^ 

"TTTsTe^a^bel ow are the survey factors . >The numbers 
beside the items correspon'd to the actual numbers of the 
Items as they were listed in the attitude survey. .(See 
appendtx d) thje survey items were grouped into the follow- 
ing areas: attitude toward (1) the course itself, (2) the o 

^ instructor, (3) the mul tiple-c"hoice examination, (4^ - , 
television noteis, and (5) the method of instruction. 

~~~&eniera1 "Cxrur^e TAtti tude'^" — — — 

^1/ I think marketing is a boring subject. 
31. I generally enjoy attending class sessions. 
8. Marketing should be a requi rement for all students . / 
10. The material taught in this course is generally useless* 
13. This course is too difficult for me. 



34. The level of the material taught in this eoursa Is 
too elementary. ' 

*^Attitude Toward' Instructor 

4. .The Instructor makes sure everyone understands the 

. / ' ■ ' • ^ ■ . 

material . n . , x . 

6. The instructor does not make many points clear to me* 

ol4. -The instructor does not present course material 

clearly on television. ^ / 

22. The instructor is a good television teacher. 
16. Classroom lectures by the Instrocftor are not too goo.tl. 
25. In the classroom^ the instructor generally does 'a good 

job of teaching, . 

<> ' ' ■■ " ■ ■ ' ' ' • 

The Multiple Choice Test ; 

2. More time should be allowed to study before *ti» king 
the test on the television lectures. - 

"Z^T'Tt 'TT^goD d'l^a tX^ 

watching the te/1 evisibn lecture. 

3. The tests weren't fair, considering the materNal We 



ERIC 



were supposed to have learned. 

15. <THe test, questions were appropriate measures of the 
content of the lectures. ' 

Television Notes 

•■ ■ . " .'S • ■ • ■ ■ • •. r ■ " 

7. The outlines ror the television lectures are heljjful 



-.1. Fof. rit, th& outlines were worthless. * 

12. It's too difficult to fill-in the outline while view- !' 

ing the skits in the television lecture. 

Filling in the outline is no different than taking 
* Nnotes. ' . " ^' 

Method of Instruction 
5. Television lectures are just as effective as classroom 
lectures. 

9. I general ly; prefer classroom lectures. 
1.8. In generdl, the skits in the t^lev.ision lectures ' . 

explained course material clearly. ^ _ ^ 

23. In the television lectures, the skits detracted from 

the material being taifght. V;- . ) 
19. The skits in the television lectures were hot realistic. ^ 

29. In general, the skits in the television lectures were 
good. 

21. For me, the skits in the television lectures made it 

\ difficult tp learn the materia^. 
27^*-4^l\e- use — .-^^^ 

' material more confusing. J 
17. The material presented in the .television skits waj^ 
easy to learn^ ' 

30. The, ski ts In the television lectures were an Jefri joy able 
way to learn. i , 



20. In general, I prefer jtelevislori lectures containing / 

theatrical skits. " * • 

28, In the television lectures, I prefer more lecture 

. anci ifewer skits. \ ' 

■■ ' ■ \ . ■ ■ ■ 

26. If I had a choice, I woulN^ prefer tele,vision , lectures 
without theatrical skits» \ _ . 

35, The skits were a plearant^dl vJ^rsipn frjom the rest of 
the television lecture. 

32. I wish more lectures had been tel^ised. 

36. i learn just as easily from skits aX I do from lec- 
tures. 

A forced-choice Likert scale #as established, in which , 
the students either agreed-or* di sagreed with the .given 

■ - .Sl- ,■ ..... 

' ^ ■ * c / ' - 

statement. A "no opinion"/ response was not Inc.luchad* 
Stdtei^;ents were assigned the value of: strongly agree = 1> ^ 
agree^= 2» disagree ^ 3» and strongly disagree « 4* Therer , 



fore, the lower\ the score* the more positive the attitude 
was toward the Evaluated statement* 

Administration of the survey . A rotated group technique 
was used to acquire the data. The selection of students 
for'each group was determined through <the use of a table 

• • ■ \ ■ , ■ ' - :t ■ . ^. . . . ^ 

.«'••• • . ^ _ ■ . , ■ • . ■ . ,. u . , ■ • ■•• 

of^ random numbers . The^fdl lowirtg sch^dul e was constructed 
for viewing the expository and skit-lecturesr 



lect.urs I Group V • Group 2 - . 

le'cture T, Part V Sjcit (.experimental) Expository (control) 
Lecture 1 , Part 2 Exposi tory (control ) -Skit- («;xperimeiTtaT-) - 

Attitude survey l) Attitude Survey #1 
Lecture 2, Part 1 Skit (expOrimentaV) Expository (control) 
-Lecture 2, Part 2 Expository (control) Skit (experimental) 
' ' >-^rvey |2 ' ' " Survey"f2 
Review of Study Survey 13 \ . Survey 

. After the students viewed one expository andone skit 
lecture, the first attitude survey was administered. The 
students were given careful instruction as to how the sur- . 

i.y. was— to. he. c onip 1 eted ajidiJLhr 
stron'gly agree, disagree and strongly disagree. The stu-' 
dents wiere„ instructed to 'answer all questions. 

The viVwinq jQ-f the television lessons were scheduled 
during the fourth and eighth weeks of the quarter. A 
- &^cond^ ^t-tt4-tut^ e s ur -v^-was— a^i mi n 1 s te r ed— the f i r ^t el e 
melting after the students viewed the second, two-part " 
lecture* This' second .Survey permitte^d a 'comparison of 



attitude responses with the first survey to deterjatne if 
at|1tudes toward the television lessons changed with . 
itldi 1 1 on.al vi ewi n g. ; After tif|p second a^t 1 tude' survey , wis 
admini stered the cl a^s was informed of the purpose, and 
objectives of the research pr(/jecti immediately following 
thi s presentation , the at,titude survey was administered 



for. th^ third time. The purposei ttf this third survey was 
to ascertain If there waTs any shift in studenl^^tf^ 
toward!-- r-ece Instruction In ski t form after l istening - - 

to the explanation of the research in progress. 

Evaluation of a^ttitude survey . The responses from the . 
^ attitude survey were recorded on IBM scanning sheets and 

coded onto key punch cards. The data collected were then 
. submitted to a principal factor analysis with Itera- 
:. tlons using varimax if*otat1on%^ This analysis of intercor- 

relations of the items was used as a means of determining 
which Items contributed significantly to the overall fac— 
: - tor structure for each survey administration.® ' 

In addition, mean scores for each survey item were 
: calcuiated after ejfich survey administratibn; These scores 
were used to provide an indication of the students ' over- 
,j , all agreement or disagreement with each survey Item. 

' MEASUREH&NT OF LEARNING 

' " ■ . . ■ . ' ' • ■■ _ ' , ' " * . * •. -■■"■ 

*" ■" ■ , ■ . • ' • - - ■ • ■ - ' 

Test_for Cognitive' Gain , , ,A -L:---:.;;!^ 

The second, phase of this study was designed to / ^ 
measure any difference in learning by students who View . 

. To measure cognitive, gain» a lO-queistiori multiple- 
choice test was constructed from the ^^establ i:shed Instruc- 
tional obiectivesv (See appendix E). One test qqestion 



i*as constructed to ' measure lea^rming fron each of the six : 
theatrical skits included in the television lesson while 
four additfonaV test .questions 'Were constructed to 
measure learning in other areas of the lesson. ihi% pro- 
ce.djure was usee to ensure the students *»ou1d not p'r^epare 
theritsalves for the test by studyl.ng oniy the information 
contained in the ski t[s/ ^Since the student i^oul d be . taking 
the test only 7-10 minuter after viewing the television ^ 
lesson* test 'questions were designed to ineasure general 
understanding of concepts rather than specliPic items that 
'would entail memorization^ \ 



Test deslgyK The constructioh of the 4 examinations fol- 
1 pwed seyera I gu IdeTi n es : ( 1 ) simpl e rather than dif f i cui t 
language was used; (2) ambiguous wording-^ clues> sugges- - 
tionsj catch words were avoided; (3) general rules govern,- 
ing good question constructicTi were followed; '^nd (4) ' 



questions were written in objective form- Sincie this 
wals a multiple-choice test, the following guidelines were 

used for the cons truction of the answers : (1 ) answers were - 

written using parall^l^language; (2) distractors or ihcor- ' 
rect options that i»oul;d '^^ plausible were design^d;^ '/^^ 

(3) five -ot^tions were .1 isted f or each questfoA; (4) cor- 
rect answers were randomized; and (5) marginal artd terminal 
responsres were included J° '< 



Prociedufe . A spTlt-group; rptated technique was employed 
to obtairt.the.jdata, i.e,, the experisneotal television 
lesson, containing sfel ts was intrDdu?:<^ii to botii grpups j 
hence, each group. aUernately b^scai?^^ the expef fri^en tal 
group and control g'^oup* This pr^c^dure i^as ustd tq . 
expose any group differences that might make one group 
naturally <:uperifDr to the other, i*e^, If one group had' a 
higher mean grade point average it would be noted In bokh 
the control and experffnental group t-scor«s> 

Lecture Group IT . jSroup #2 

Lecture 1 , Part 1 '%^sitory {W« trol) Skit Hexperlmental ). 

j,es4._.|tv.-''-.. ^ y -Test #1. Z:. ^ ,; 



Lecture V, Part 2 Expository ^ Skit 

■ ■ Test I-2 ■ /Test #2 ■ ' ^ 

Lecture 2 » Part t Skit (experlment&l ) Expository (control) 

■ Test ■ ■ Test 13 . 

Lecture 2, Part 2 Skit Expository 

. ■ Test «4 • ■ . - ■ ■ . Test '14 



Testing , At the conclusion of the tslevlsion lesson^ the ' 
students were allowed to review their teVevis Ion notes for 
approximate ly 7-10 mi nutes * The tes t <«as then adfal nls- 
. teredo Four' 10-questioh multlple-ohoice tests v#ere given. 
Test score's were submi tted to a Jcommon t-test for In^Jspen- .. 
dent nieans,> which is designed to det^jrroine whether tJ^era ^ 
exists a significant difference between the expository. , 
(control j and the sk i t (experimental ) groiip^^s^^^ This 
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Chapter III 

DATA AND ANALYSIS 



Student Data 

V 

There were 142 students surveyed during the three fall 
quarters of 1 975, 1 976 and 1 977 . as reported in Tables 1-4. 
The mean age of the students was 22 years and T months. The 
mean age range was 19.5 years for a day class to 24.5 years 
for an evening class. The data reveal younger students (m = 
21,6) .^ttpnd d.i?y sessions while slightly older students (m = 
^4.25) a:tend evening sessions. 

The majority of students (71.8%) was enrolled as'full- 
time students taking a minimum of 12 credit houri. The aver- 
age number of quarters attended was 3.923 quarters. The 
average number of accumulated credit hours (m - 37.6) woc-ld 
academically qualify the majority of students as third quar- 
ter freshmen. Twenty-eight percent of the part-time students 
enrolled for approximately 4 to 8 credit hours per quarter. 
The number of hours averaged 11.1, i ndi eating more part-time 
students than ful 1 -time s tuden ts tn the classes. A full-time 
student is defined as taking 12 or more qua rtar hours . ,The 
mean grade point average for all classes in this study was 2.38 
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One hundred fortyi^students or 98.6% held no college 
degrees while one student held an associate's degree and one 
held a bachelor's degree, 'slightly over ninety-four percent 
of the students planned to graduate while two students inxli- 
cated they were not planning to graduate and 6 were undecided. 
J One hundred twenty-six students or 88:?% were enrolled in 
the University of Toledo Community and Technical College asso- 
ciate .degree program^' 12 students were enrolTed in the bacca- 
laureate program while 4 students were undecided. 

The majority of students (81.7%) were employed.- Seventy- 
one had^fun-time jobs working 42.4 hours per v^eek while 45 
students had part-time jobs averaging 23.5 hours per'week. 

The majority of students or 54.2% had never used televi- 
sion for instruction in elementary school, high schoof or in ^- 
college. Sixty-five students or 45.7% had some experience ^ 
with instructional television, i.e., 5^ in col 1 ege , " 47% i n 
high school, 20% in elementary school while 6% were instructed 
Ibj^ televJii_oji„w^^^^^^^ ^^^^ percenta^ge 

of previous usage of television for instruction in the class- 
room was 13.99 percent. The- use of television in elementary 
and high school fs based on a 36 week year with app.roxi.jnate 1> 
25-30 hours o'f classes per week. College classes are 10 weeks 
in length and students attend .class 4 hours per week for one ^ 
course. Therefore the percentage . o^f use in a college course 
would be greater than the percentage of use in elementary or ' 
high school . . , ' \ , 



TABLE ] ■ 
STUDENT PERSONAL DATA 
FALL QUARTER, 1975, 



SECTION 1. • . , SECTION 2 SECTION 3 . ^ 

SURVEY QUESTION (10 a.m.) (-11 a.m.) (5;3Q-7;Q0 p,mvl TOTAL ' 

NO. OF STODENTS N = 13 N = 24 ' 11 = 26 N = 63 

AGE OF STUDENTS M = 22.923 ' H = 19.5 fr^^ '24.0 W = 22.063 - 

FIK.L-TIHE F-T 10, 79.923X F-T 24, lOOii F-T 7, 26.923? F-^T 41 , 65.079J 

PART-TIME. P-T, 3, 23.076J P-TO ' P-T 19,.73.076!S P-T 22, 34.921J 

JiO^OI-QJiS.- ~~ • ' ■ - 

.ATTENDED ' M = 4.709 H' = 3.208 H = 4.308 ^ M = 3.984 

AttUH. NO OF , ' 

HOURS H = 46.84C H = 41 . 542 11=34' ' ..H = 39.524 ■ 

*' ' ■ 

NO. OF qTR . ' . • 

TAKI^IG H = 1 2.846 11'=. 14.167 f-1 = 8.923 H = 11.571 .• 
GRADE POINT 

* ■ / H = 2.165 f1 = 2.475 f1 = 2.314' . ' M = 2. 235 . 



First quarter freshnien were excluded. 



TABLE ] CONT'D 



SORVEY QUESTIOfi "SECTION 1 . -SECTIQfl I 



SECTION 3 



TOTAL 



. ASSOC. 1, ,7.623: ASSOC, 0 ASSOC. 0 

DEGREES HELD : BACH. 0 ' BACH. 1. 4.166^ BACH. '0 

NONE 12, ?.2307r; NONE 23, 95.834:" NONE 26, 100^ 



PLAN TO 
GRADUATE? 



ASSOC. ],.].58/X 
"BACH. 1 , 1 .5875! 
NONE .,61 , 96.826X 



YES. 11,84.615MES 23. 95.833MES 23. 88.461MES 57, 90.476? 

'^0 ^0 , NO 0 ,N0 0 NO 

UNO. -2 15..385fUND. 1, 4.167'/ UNlJ. 3. 11 .539% 'uND. 6, 9.524^ 



01 



ASS0C.12 9^/307^ ASSOC. 1 5 62.5^ ASSOC. 25 96. 1541 ASSOC. 52 82.54S6 

3. 



TYPE- OF DEGREE BACH. 1 . 7.693X BACH. 7 29.166% BACH. 1 
PROGRAH ■ • ■ . 

. PE f NONE 2 8.333% NONE 0 



BACH. 9 14.286% ' 
NONE 2 3.174% 
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TABIE ;1 .COiT'l 



mm msvM sectiqii i 



M\i NO. OFJIRS, 
FORKED PER yK. 



mim iTv 

^XPERIEIICE 



SECTIOfI 



SECTION 3 



TOTAL 



WORKING STUDEflTS yESJl, 84.615;^ YES 19. /9.16C^^ 25, 96.154X YES 55, 87. 302 

HO 2 1 5 .3855^ flO- 5, 20.83W ' NO J, 3.84G^ NO 8, 12.6981 

F-T 37, 67.2731 

P-T r8 32.727^ 



FULL-TIME AND F-T 7 63.036% F-T 5, 26.316^« F-T 25, 1 
PART-TIHE JOBS * 

P-T 4 36.364'^ P-T 1 4 , 73. 684^ P-T U 



F-T fl= 38.5 F-T fl= 42 F-T fl= 42.4 ' F-T 41.649 

. P-T 11= 25.8 P-T !l= 24.5 P-T 11= 0 P-T ,M= 24.773 

ITF 5, "38.462^. ITV 9, 37.5?^ ' ITV 6, 23. 076% ITV' 20, 31 .7461 

-^^■f^ -8, 6iTmitrrfHS-;-iii75t"-frm 68.251" 



tDDCATIONAL 
LIVEL OF ITV 



tOF CLASS 
TAOGHT W/ITV 



COLLEGE 4, .395; 
H.S./ 1,20%- 
ELfl. 1, 202 



II = m 



COLLEGE 9, .100"« COllEGE' 4, 66.666% COLLEGE 17,' 85% 
U.S. T, 4.166'; H.S. 2, 33. 333% U.S. 4, 20% 
ELfl. . 0 ELII.,/ 2 33. 333% EIM. 3, 15%: 



II = I7.445r 



r= 14.167; 



H = 16.85% 



TABLE 2 





. STUDENT PERS.O; 


lAL DATA 






■ fALL QUARTER 


, 1976 


• 




SECTION 1 
! 1 a .n. 


SECTION 2 
b;3u- frill. 


TOTAL 


Wn AC CTItnCHTC 
JiU. Ur olUUtHIo 


W = 26, 


N = 27 


, N = 53 ■ 


AGE OF STUDENTS 


^\-\ = 22.308 


M =^ 24.481 


■ M = 23,416, 


FULL-TIME 


F-T ^26, lOOf. 


F-T 13, 48.148% 


F-T 39, 62.26455 


OflDT TTUC 

PAKT-Tint 


P-T 0 


P-T 14, 51.852% 


P-T 14, 26.416 

H = 4.094. 


NO. OF QTRS. \ 
AMfcNDtU 


\r- 3.846 


f1 = 4.333 


ACCUM. NO-OP 
HOURS ^' 


N= 39.538 


H =35.074 . 




NO. ,0F QTR, 
TAKING 


1 

W f 13.308 


H = 6,925 


"M = 19.057 


■QRADE POINT ACCUf!.* ; 


' m"= 2.308 


11 = 2,805 


M = 2.569: 



First quarter freshmen were excluded. 



mm (juEsTioN 



DEGREES HELD 



PLAN TO GRADOATE? 



TYPE OF DEGREE 
PROGRAM 



TABLE 2 COIIT'O 



. SECTION ]. 



ASSOC.' 0 
SACH. • 0 
NONE 26, '100% 

YES 26, 1005^ 

fJO . ■ 0 
UfJD. - 0 ■ 

ASSOC. 26, 10055 
BACH. , 0 
NOflE 0 



SECTIOII 2 



ASSOC, 0 
BACH. 0 
. (lOtlE 27, 1G0X 



7 



TOTAL 



BACe^. 0 
E 53,1 



ASSOC. 26, 96.296% ASSOC. 52, 98.113%' 

BACH. BACH. 

NOflE 1,3.704% NONE.. 1 , 1.887%, 



YES 26, 96.296% YES ' 52, 98.113% 

I ■ ■ ■ • . 

"0 , h 3.704% NO 1, 1 .887% (r. 

M 0. . , OND." 0 
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TABLE 2 CONT'D 



SURVEY m^iM mmn simMJ-- z „.-iioial.- 

WORUNG STyOEfiTS *' YES 18, 69.230^^ " YiS 2J, 100r ' YES 'IS, S4, 906^ 

' ■ • . fIG 8,, ]^,im iiO. ?]0 8, ] 5.094r. 



FOLUJIHE AND " F-T 5, 27./78r F-I 25, 92.!J921i F-T 30, 

PART-TIflE JOBS * , 

P.T 13, 72.2225i P-T 2, IMU ' y P-T 15, 33J33X 

HEAN NO. OF BRS. ' ^ , 

'MO PER llEEK ' F-II1M2.3 F-I H = 43.5 F-I H =U3.31J ■ 

\ ■ ' ■ 

■ • P-I !1 22,5 P-T H = 22.5 P-I W = 2^567 
PREVIOUS ITV 

EXPERIENCE ' ITV ]7, 65, 385X ITV 12, 44.f'54X . [TV 29, 54,7]71 

~- ~ KO ITf "9,- 3476T51 NOlTVIf, -55.55655 NO ITV 24. 45.283^ 



EDUCATIOfML 

LEVEIOF ITV COLLEGE 6, 45. 1 54^ COLLEGE 7, 58,333^. COLLEGE 13, MMl 

. H.S, 02, 70. 5891 H.S. 7,58.333^ H.S. -19, 65.517X 

,ELil. 4,■23. 529^..ELH. ;. 2, 16,667% ELIl^ 6, 20,690X 
UF CLASS ' ' • 

TAUGHT W/ITV • ■ • ■ H = 8.529'^ , ' II = 13.833-S' H = 10.724ii 



TABLE 3 



smaa persohai .d'ata 

FALL QUARTER, 1977 • 



SURVEY QUESTION 



NO. Of. STUDENTS 



.11 .A.H. 



AGE' OF STUDENTS 



FULl-Tir 
PART-TIME 



flO. OF QTRS. 
ATTENDED - 



ACCUM. NO OF HOURS 



NO. OF TAKING 



,: • , GRADE POINT ACCUI^. 
^^■^'Rv FRESHHAN WElE OMITTED 



BACH. 10 

NONE 2&, 100% ' 

YES 25 , 96. 1 5425 

PLAN TO GHADUATE?' ' NO" '1, 

. UNO. 0 

ASSOL 22, 84.616^ 

TYPE OF DEGR-EE PRGGfUtl BACH, 3, 1 1 . 538^ 

NONE 1, 3.846^ 
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TABLE. 3 CONT'D 



SURVy^^ESTION 



5ECTI0N 1 



WORKING STUDENTS 



FULL-TIME AND 
PART-TIME JOBS 



MEAN no. OF flRS 
WORKED PER WK. 



PREVIOUS ITV 



EXPERIENCE 



X 



YES 16, 61.539% 

NO 10, 38.461% 

F-T 4, 25% 

P-T 12, 75% 

F-T ri = 40.5 

P-V M = 22.9 ^ 

\ 

IT^'^1 6, 6-1 .539% 



NO ITV 10^, 38.461% 



EDUCATIONAL 
LEVEL OF ITV 



COLLEGE 8, 50% 
U.S. ' 8, 50% 
ELM.. / 4, 25% 
OTHER 4, 25% 



% OF CLASS 
TAUGHT WITH ITV 



M i 16.312% 



/ ■ 



/ 



/ 
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TABLE 4 
STUDENT PERSONAL DATA 







FALL pRTEk, 19/5, 


76 S 77 




SURVEY OUFSTIOH 


SECTIOfI 1 

Ffll 1 nilA'PTFD 
r/iLL l^UMKluK /j 


SECTION 2 

CAI 1 . ollADTrn 7u * 

rALL' ijUAKILH /b 


SECTION 3 
FALL (JUARTER 77 


TOTAL . . 


NO. OF STUDENTS 




h " JO 


N - 


N = 142 


AGE. OF STUDEfiTS 


I'l = 22. 063 


f:1 = 23.416 


H = ,22.153 


H = 22.585 . 


FULL-TIME . 


F-T 41, 65.019^ 


F-T 39, ,73.585% 


F-T 22, 84.615^ 


F-T 1 02 , 71 . 83U 


PAR>-TIf'IE 


P-T 22 , 34 .92'ir 




P-T 4, 15.385% 


P-T 40, 28..169 


NO. OF,(|TRS. 
ATTENDED 




M - /t no 


M « 0 /ion 

n = 3.423 


H = 3.923 


ACCUM. NO OF 


11 = 39 . 524 . 

/ 

J 

W -- 11.571 


H =■ 37.302 


11 = 33.5 


M = 37.592 


NO..' OF (ITR. 
TAKING 


W = 10.05) 


fl « 12.3' 


M = 11.141 


GRADE POINT, 
ACCUH, 


f1 = 2.235, 


M = 2. 569.' 


11= 2,419 


H = 21 3763 



. TABLE 4 COflT'O 



sumy QUESTior ^ section i 



SECTIOH 2 



ASSOC. 1, ].587fo ASSOC. 0 

Wees held m, i, ].m bach, o 



E" 6], 96.8261 NOflE 53, 1 



section 3 



ASSOf. 0 



BACH. 0 



NONE 26, 1 



TOTAL 



ASSOC. 1, M 



BACH. 1, ..7 



E 140, 98.592} 



PLAN TO . 
GRADUATE? 



YES . 51, 90,TO YES 
MO ■ 0 NO 
UNO. 6 9.524t' 



52, 98. 11 3^yES 25, %.,]m YES '134^14/36711 
1 , 1 .8872 NO 1 3.846t,N0' 2, 1.4081 • 
0 ' UND. 0 ,UND. 6 ' 4.2251 ' 



at: 



ASSOC. ,. 52 82. 54/, ASSOC. 52 , 98. 1 1 3X ASSOC. 22, 84.61 6^' ASSOC. 126 88.7321 

TYPE OF 

"DEGREE PROGRAtI BACH. 9, ]4.286i BACH,. 0 BACH. 3, 1 1.538 bIaCH. ' 12' 8.45U 

E .2, 3.174? NONE 1, 1 .887rN0NE ' ] imt NONE 4 2.817^ 



TABLE 4 WD 



. FALL ' FALL FALL " 

mm (jOESTIQN 1975 QOARTER 1 976 (jUARTER 1 977 TOTAL 

. WORKING STUDENTS YES 55; 87. 3025K YES 45, 84.906^ (ES 16, 61 ,539^. YES 116, 

, ■ ■ NO 8, 12.698rfl0 8, 15.094°/- NO 10, 38.46U NO 26,18,31051 

fULL-TIHE AND F-J 37, 67.273% F-T 30, 66.667% F-T 4, 25% , F-T 71, 61,207% 

PART-TIME. JOBS V 

■ 'P-T 18 , 32.727% P-T 1 5, 33.333% P-T 12, 75% ^ . P-T 45, 38.793%' 

MEAN i. OF HRS. F-T M = 41.65 F-T H = 43.32 F-T H = 40.5 F4 H = 12.423 

lORKEDPERWL; . , . 

P-f M = 24.78 PJ M = 22.57 P-T M = 22.9% ■ ' P-T M = 23.544 



EXPERIENCE, ^ < ^ 

NO ITV 43, 58.253% NO ITV 24-, .45.283% NO ITVIO, 38.461% NO ITV 77 , 54.225% 

EoiiCATIOm COLLEGE 17, 85% COLLEGE 13» 44.828% COLLEGE 8, 50% COLLEGE 38, 58.462% 

LEVEL OF ITV H.S. 4,20?: H.S. 19, 65'.517% H.S. 8, 50% H,S. ' 31 , 47.692% 

ELM, 3,15% ELM, 6, 20.690% ELM. 4,25% ELM. 1 3. 20.000% 

• ■ , ■ , . OTHER , 4, 25% OTHER 4, -6.154% 

t OF CLASS ' ■ ' " ■ . ■ ' 

TAU6HT'W/ITV H = 16.85% m/ 10.724% . ■ -M = 1.6.312% ,M= 1 3.985% 
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Summary , - ' 

The students surveyed in^this study were slightly older 
students averaging 22.6 years of age, having been graduated 
from high school for nearly 5 years. Day st_udent"s were found 
to be younger than evening students. There were more full- 
time day students than full-time evening students. The 
majority of- evening students attended part-time, held full- 
time jobs worlcing approximately 42.4 hours per week, and were 
taking approximately 8 hours of course credit per quarter.. 

The grade point average ranged from a low of 2,165 for 
one of the day classes to a high of 2.805 for an evening 
class. Generally, the class grade point average ranged' froirft 
average to high average (C to C+) with evening students qiafnlng 
approximately one-half grade hi gher than > day students. ' 

The majority of students had no experience using televi- 
sion. Of those who had experience, approximaitely 13.99% of 
the^instructiop was televised. . . 

The Attitude Survey 

The attitude survey, designed' to obtain student attitudes 
toward receiving information from tel evision,was divided into 
five categories: general course attitude; attitude toward the 
instructor; the multiple choice test; television notes; and • 
method of instruction. A forced c> >ice Likert scale was estab- 
lished, in which students were forced to agree or disagree wi'th 

/ 
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the g1\ren statement. A "no opinion" response wiis omitted. 
Statements were assigned the value of: strongly agree =1; 
agree = 2; disagree = 3;' and strongly disagree f 4. Therefore, 
the interpretative procedure would be: the lower the score, 
the more positive the attitude is toward the statement, and 
conversely, the higher' the score, the more negative the atti- 
tude. , . ' ■ s ' 

. ■ * 

^ The information which follows is a compilation of the 
data derived from the statistical analysis of the responses ^of 
student subjects to the attitude statements on the survey con- 
ta.ine^ in Tables 5 and 6. Mean scores* are reported for each 
statement for the three fall quarters of testing. The atti- 
tude analysis is based on the following scale:^ 

1.000 - 1.333 STRONGLY AGREE 

1 .334 ^- 1 .666 MODERATELY STRONG AGREEMENT 
1 .667 - 2.000 AGREEMENT 

2.001 - 2.^33 SLIGHT AGREEMENT 

. 2.334 - 2.666 NEUTRAL . ' 

2.667 - 3.000 SLIGHT DISAGREEMENT 
3.001 - 3.333 DISAGREEMENT 

3.33.4 - 3.666 MODERATELY STRONG DISAGREEMENT 
3.667 - 4.000 STRONGLY DISAGREE 

if '■ ' 

General Course Attitude 

1. There was disagreement (3.13) that marketing is a bor- ^. 
1 ng subject. , 



31. There was slight agreement {2*01 ) that s tuden £s gen- 
erally enjoy attending class sessions. ; 

8. There was a neutral attitude (2.66) that marketing 
should be a requirement for all students. 

10. There was moderately strong disagreement (3.34) that 
the material taught in this marketing course was generally use- 
1 ess . • 

13. Thefre was disagreement (3.09) that the course was too 
difficult. - 

34. There was disagreement (3.16) that the level ot the 
maternal taught in this course was too elementary. 

Attitude Toward Instru-ctor 

.4. There was an ntitude of neutrality (2.37) concerning ^ 
whether the instructor made sure 'everyone understood the 

material. ^ — . 

6. There was disagreement (3.0) thaTt the instructor did • 
not make many lecture points clear to the students. \ 

14. There was si ight disagreement (2.94) that the instructor 
did. not present uhri course niaterial clearly on television. 

22. There was agreemcrt (2.0) the instructor was a good 
tel evision teacher. 

16. There was slight disagreement (2.94) the classroom l^c-- 
tures by the instructor were not gopd. 

25. There, was agreemenv. (i.92) the instructor generally 
does a good job of teaching in the classroom. 



TABLE 5 

AIIITODE SURVEY OATA BY FACTGft 
FALL (1UARIEP.S, 1 9/5, 1976, 19J7. 



Survey Survey Survey Grand. Mean 

FACTOR CATEOT ..M SURVEY STATEHENT ' f,' {l ^ ^ ' 

Genera] Course Attitude 

1. I. think niarketing is a boring subject.' 3. 13 3.1 6 3.09 3.1267 

31. I generally snjoy attending class sessions. 2.01^ IM ■ 2J0OO. 

8y Marketing should be a requireinent for all students. 2.60 -2,7,2' 2.67 2,6633 



.10. Ihe matManauffit.inlln's course is generally •' 



useless, 



3:41 3.,26 ^ 3.3400 



13. This course is too, difficult for me. : 3.10 3. 09 3.i 



3.0900 



34. The level of the material taught in this course is v , 
■ too elementary.. . 3J.7 ^'^m m 3jg33 



' FACTOR CATEGORY ANO mm STATEI'lEfll 



Survey ^Survey Survey Irand Mean 
'^1 11 n Score 



Attitude Tcwdrd Instrijctor 



4, The instructor fiiakes sure everyone understands 
' ' the rj-iterial. 



5. 1 6 2, 55' 2.10 



2.3700 



6, The instructor does iiot make many points clear 
, to me', : 



3.11 2.97 2,91 



2.996/ 



14. Ihe^'instructor does not present coorse ^aterjal 
clearly on television, ' 



3.01 2.94 



2.9433 



0\ 

-6 



22. The'instructor is a good television teacher,; 1.91 ' 2.06 2.02 



1.9967 



'16..'Cla:ssrooit) lectures by the. instructor are. not 
too good, 



3.05 2.90 2,88 



2.943^ 



;^ 25. 'In the classroom, the Instructor generiOly does 
3/ goo-^ job of teaching. 



1.75' 2. S3 1.98 



.1.9200 



CO 



TABLE 5 CONT'D 



\ 



' Survey Survey Survey Grand Mean 

#1 12 13 . Score 
FACTOR CATEGQRy AND SyRVEY STMNT " ■ H= H= f(= . |^ = 

T^' e fiiiltiple Choice Test 

2. More time should be allowed to study before taking 

the test on the television lectures. 2.65 '2.55 2.69 2.6636 

4 

24. It's a good idea to take the t.est immediately ' , 

after watching the television lecture. " 1 ,98. 2. 12 2,12 2..0733 

3. The tests weren't fair, considering the material 
we were supposed to have learned. 3.00 2.81 2.91 2.9067 

15. The test qiiestions were appropriate ineasiires of 

the content of the lecture. 1 . 96 2. 1 3 2.U .2.0767 

Telivision Notes ' ' 



7. The outlines for the television lectures are f 
helpful. -1 . 52 1 .75 1 . 77' " 1.6800 

\ 11. For (lie, the outlines were worthless. 3,41 3. 22 3.20 3. 267 

\ ■ ■ ' . . , , 

12. It's too difficult to fill-in the^outline while 

viewing the s':its in the television lecture, ' ' 2.62 2. 57 2. 57 ■ 2.5867 

33. Filling in the outlines is not different than 

takj^liotes. 2,46 • 2.35 2.34 '2.3833 



^ TABLE 5 ^OilT'D 



FACTOR CATEGORY AND SURVEY STATEMENT 


Survey 

. n • 

M = 


Survey 
12 ■ 


Survey 
M = 


Grand Mean 
Score 

H,= ■ 


Method of Instryctiori 










* 

■ A. Attitude toward TV lectures ' 










5. Television lectures are just aS' effective as 
classroom lectures. 


2.34 ; 


'2,48 


2.53 


2.4500 


9. -J gsnerali)' prefer classmoi lecturei 

\ ■ ■ ■ , \ 

yCi I'WISII nlOrt; 1 cClUrcb ilatl Dccll leicv ISc'Ji 


2,27 


""2.31 

C , H3 


2,37 
/.♦to 


2.3167 ■ 


B. Attitude to^ar-i use of skits 










19. The skits in the television lectures were not 
realistic, \ / 


2,61 


2.48 


2.43 


2.5067 


29, In general, the skits in the Tl' lectures were 
good. V • ' ' . 


,2cl5 


2.25 


2 .'26 


. 2,2200 


20, In 'genera] ,^ i,piref.er televiiioiLledaHiiii^Con- ;■ 
lainiiiy ineainigai ski is # 


? CO 


? 7n 


■' 

u,tO 




26, If I fs'd a choice, I would prefer television 
lectures without skits. ' 


■ 2,68 


/ 

, 2,;:;! 


2,6.^ 


2,6233 


23, In the television lectures, I prefer more ' 
lecture and fewer skits. 


. 2,61- 


2,57 


■i ^ ' 
2.49 


' 2.5567^ 



TABLE 5 COflT'D 



' Survey Siirvey Surv/ey Grand Mean , 
n n li Score 
FACTOR CATEGORY M mm STATEilENT __1 = _H= M= 

*> " ^ ' ^ ' " ' . '■ ' ■III I m il 

I ■ ■ ■ ^ ' 

, C. Attitude toward skits 'ds a teaching tool 

18. In. general, the skits ifi the 'tefevision lectures, . 

explained course material clearly; 2.11 2.32 2,36 2.230o' 

21.-Forii]e, the skits in: the television lectures ma^e \ 

it difficult to learn the jnaterial, 3.01 \ 2.87 2.91 2.9300. 

23. In the 'television lectures, the skits detracted . ^ , s 

from the material being taught. 2.76 2.76 ' 2.85 2.8000 

27. The use of theatrical skits to teach tends to ■ 

make the material more confusing. 2.91 2.78 2.85 2.8467 

D. Attitude toward learning from skits 

17. The material presented in the television skits 

was easy to learn. 2.06 2.19 2.20 - 2.1500 

30. The skits in the television lectures were an 

enjoyable way to learn. ; IM 2.36 2.29 2,2733 

35. The skits were a pleasant diversion from the 

■ rest of the television lecture. , . 2.20 2.28 2.25 2,2433 

36-. I learn just as easily from skits as I do from 

lectures. . 2.45 2,60 2.40 2.4833 



\ 

i 



ATTITUDE SURfEy DATA III ORDER OF STATE^lEflT PRESENTATION. 



{jOESTIOfiflAIP^E STATEHEfiT ' ' . ■ 


survey 


jurvKy 

12 
W ^ 


ourvey 
13 
W = 


uraflu ncQii 

Score 
M = 


1. I think [n&flreting is a boring sybjsct. 


. 3.i3 


— V 

3.16 


3.09 ■ 


3.1267 


Ci norc iiiiie snuuia uz aiiQWcy to smuy wjiurc 
taking the test on the television lectures, 


2.65 


2.65 


2.69 


2.6633 ■ 


• 

j, me tests weren i lair, consiueiiny ine 
material ne were sopposed to have leariied. 


3.00 


i 

f.Sl" 


i 

2.91 


2.9067 , 


4. Jne instructor makes yre everyone 
understands the materiil. 


2.16 


2.55 


2.40 ' 


2.3700 


rf, leievision., lectures are jusi as eiTeciive 
as classroom lectures. 


2.34 


2.48 


"2;53 


2.4500 


6. The instructor does not make many points 
clear to me., 


3.11 


2.97 


2.91 


'2.9967 


/, The outlines for the television lectures 
are helpful, , , 


1.52 


1.75 


■ 1.77 


1.6800 


1 Marketing should be a requirement for, all students. 2.60 


2.72 


2.67 


' 2.6633 


9.' i generally pre'er, classroom lectures./ 


2.27 


'•2.'31 


2.37 


2.3167 



lASLEi COflT'O 



ftSTIOPftlRE STATEMEfIT 


Survey 
?1 
H ^ 


Survey 
12 
H = 


S'irvey 

n 

H = 


Grand Hean 
Score 
H = 


10. The material tayght in this coiirse'is generally 
useless. 


3,41 


3.35 . 


3.26 


3,3400. 


11. For me, the outlines were worthless. 


3.41 ' 


3,22' 


3.20 


3.2767 


12. It's too difficylt.to fill-in the outline while 
viewing the skits in the television lectures. 


.2.62 


2.57' 


2.57 


2.5887 


13. This coyrse is too difficult for ne, 


3.10 


3.09 


3.08 


3.0900 


14. The instructor does not present course naterial 
clearly on television. 


3.01 


2.94 


2.88 


2.9433 


IS., The test questions were. appropriate measures 
of the content of the lectures. 


1,56 


2.13 


2.14 


2.0767 


15, Classroom lectures by the instructor are not 
too good, 


3.05 


'2.90 


,2.88 


2.9433 


17, The material presented in the television 
skits was easy to learn. 


2.06 


2.19 


2.2C 


2.15 


18, In general, the skits in the television 
lectures explained course material clearly. 


2,11 


2,32 


2.26 


2.2300 


19. The skits in the television lectures were not 
realistic, . 


2.61 


2.48 


2.43 


2.5067 , 

1 



ERJC, 



1 




H/^ 


Survey ' 
13 

<\ 

I i "*■ 


5 rand Hean 
Score 


:. containing thea.tri.ca] sliits. 


7 , 


2J0 


■2/5 


2i5S0 ' 


2K For me, tlie skits in the t^levisioo lei ;res 
f'-ade it difficult to learn the ^iiatsrial 


\ 

.Oi 


. 2.8? 


2,91 ■ 


2J3O0 


22. ihe ifi: jyctor is- a $ooij televis-lon teactier. 


r ■ 


2 06 


2 0? 


1 « #30/ 


23, !n the tele'jisicn lectiiresj tiie s\its 
detrKtsij froV he .Kiate/la) iseiiif taoght, 






2.85 


, ? 8DD0 


It's a good ]'Su to take ik test i«tllately 
after watchino the^elevisioi? lecture. 


]M ■ 


2J2 




<•§ Ui 


25, In the classrooir^ the instructor ^r^er?]!/ 
■ does a good job of teaching. 


■].n 


2,03 




1.9200 

^ f 'j« irt V V 


26, If I had 3 choice, 1 would prefer teievis^ori 
lectures withoyt skits. 


2,6? 


2.56 


2i3 


2i233 ■ • 


2?! Ihi^ijse o't tf)t-.t"';c3l sMt$ to'teach tends to^ 
•iiiak^ the fnatertal more confusing, , 


2JI 






s 

i 


28, In the telftvisiori -lectures, I prefer more, 
hcturg and fewer sMts. ^- " 

t 


iA \ ■ 









ERIC . 



mi 6 COJII'D 



pSTlONflAm STAiEHEfU . 


Survey 
?1 


Survey 
12" 


Survey 
' f3 . 
H ^■ 


Grand Heari 
i Score 
H = 


were ^ood. .■ ' 


w- ^ 1 J 


2.2S 


2.26 


2,2200 


30,Jhe skits In the television lectures were an 


2.17 


2.36 


2,29 


« 

2.2733 


31/; generally enjoy aUcndinq class sessions. 


2.01 


2,14 


, 2.15 


2 J 000 


32. I wisii Rore lectures had been televised, 


2.34 


2.45^ 


2.45 . 


. 2.4433' 

> 


]MMHV) ill i^iic uuiiniti u [10 uiiTsrsni tnon 

taking notes: • • . 




2.35 


"2,34 


2,3833 


j'l, ine le^e,] or cne naienai taii^nt in this course 
is too elementary. - 


\ 
IV 


■3.16 


3.16 


1 

■ 3.1633 


35.' The skits were a pleasant diversion fron the 
rest of the televlsiqr* lecture, 


2.20 


2.28 , 


2.25 


2.2433 


36, I tearn Jyst as easily frofn skits as I do 
• froin lectures. • ' . ■ 


2.45 


2. CO 


• 2.^ 


2.4833 



The Multiple Choice Test 

2. There was an attitude of neutrality (2.66) toward 
whether more time should be allowed to study before taking 
the test on television lectures, 

24. Jhere was slight agreement (2.07) that it was a good 
idea to take the tiest immediately ^fter watcjiing the televi- 
si on lecture. 

' »■ 

3. There was slight disagreement (2.91) that the tests 
weren't fair, considering the material the students were sup- 
posed to have learned. ^ ' 

15. There was s I'i gh t agreemen t ( 2 . 08 ) that the questions 
were appropriate measures of the content of the lecture. 

Television Notes ^ . v 

7., There was agreement (1/68) that the outlines for ^the 
television lectures were helpful. 

11. There-was disagreement (3.28) the. outlines were worth 
less. " , 

12. There was an attitude of .neutral i ty (2.59) toward the 
difficulty to fill-in the outl i newfji 1 e ^.viewing the skits- 
during the television lectures. 

33. There was an attitude of neutrality (2.38) toward; 
filling-in th^/outline being no di^fferent than taking notes.* • 

Method o-f7 Instruction 

5. There was a neutral attitude (2.45) toward television 
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lectures being just as effective as classroom lectures, 

9. There v/as slight agreenent (2.32) that classroom 
1 ectures' were preferred, ' ' 

13. There was slight agreement (2.23) that skits in the 
television lectures explained the course material clearly. 

. 23. There was slight disagreement (2.8)'th^t the skits, 
detracted from the material being taught. 

19. There was a neutral attitude (2.51) toward the skits 
in the television lectures Keing realistic. 

^9. There was slight agreement (2.22) that in general, 
the skits in the tel evi s ion 1 ecture were good:. 

21. There was slight disagreement (2.93) that the skits' 
i'n the television lecture made it difficult to learn the 
mater i al . ' . ' 

27. There was . slight disagreement '(2.85) that the use of 
theatrical skits to teach tended to make the material confus- 
ing. . . .. . . 

■, * . , . ' • ■ , 

17. There .was slight agreement (2.15) the material pre- 

'-■■>■■ . 

sented in the tel eyi sion skits was easy to learn. 

30. There was si i ght -agreement (2.27) th^t the skits in 

• ■ • 

the television lect^ures were an enjoyable way to learn.- 

^ \- * 

20. There was a neutral a tti tude (2.56) toward prefer- 
ring television 1 ectiires containing theatrical skits.* 

28. There was a neutral a;tt1 tude' (2 .56) toward prefer- 
ring more lectures and fewer skits. 
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26. There was a neutral attitude (2.62) towi J prefer- 
ring television lectures without theatrical skits. 

35. There was slight agreement (2.24) that skits were a 
pleasant diversion from the rest of the television (lecture. 

32. There was a neutral attitude (2.44) towa>a wanting 
more televised lectures. 

36. There, was a neutral attitude (2.48) toward the stu- 
dents learning just as ,easi ly ^ f rom skits as from lectures. 

Analysis of A tti {u'de Shi f t . ' 

\ ■ " ■ 

Table 7 .is a' summation of all the survey data, collected 

from the three fall quarters • The dataifrom each survey were 

weighted equally and a mean score was obtained from each fac- 

tored question. * The rating for individual survey questions 

(strongly agree = 1; hgree = 2; disagree = 3; and strongly^ 

disagree. = 4) meant the lowe> tlie scoj^e^ thfr stronger th'e 

agreement with the' statement and higher the score, the stronger^' 

the disagreement with the statement. A neutral area was . 

established betwejen 2.33 and 2.'66, Attitudes falling' into 

this range were not considered strong attitudes - positive or 

negative - toward , the survey question. AttitudesVof neutral- ^ 

ity values below 2.5 are referred to as "very slight agree- 

-^ment" and above 2.5^ "very slight disagreement". 

An analysis in the shift in attitude .indrcated in the 

^hird survey as a result of the subjects being informed of the 

purposes .of the research s tudy . reveal ed no significant change 

• * • - . ■ 

ERJC • \ ■ ■ , Vjij . 
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SUMMARY 


OF SLJ^VEY 


DATA 






Item .# 


Survey #1^ 


Survey #2 


Survey 


-#3 


Grand Mean 


1 ' 


^--iJ — —J- 

3.13 - 


3.16 - 


3.09 




3.1267 - 


2 


2.65 -y 


2.65 - 


2.69 




2.6633 


3 


3.00 - 


2.81 - ' 


2.91 




2.9067 - 


*4 \ 


^16 + 


2.55 - 


- 2:40 


+ ■ 


2.3700 + • 


*5 


2.34 + 


2.48 + 


2.53 


• 


2.4500 + 


6 - 


3.11 -■ . 


2.97 - 


2.91 




2.9967 - 


7 


1 .52 + 


1 .75 + 


1 .77 


+ 


1 .6800 -j^, 


f 

8 


2.60 - 


2.7 2 - 


-2.67 




2.6633 - 


9' 


2.27 + 


f 

tJl>\ + 


2.37 




2.3167 + 


10 


3.41 - 


3. 35 - 


3.Z^ 


_ 


3.3400 -. 


n 


3.41 - 


3.22 - . 


- . 3.20 




3. 2767 


1 2 


2.52 - 


2.57 - 


2.57 




2.5867 - , 


1 3 


3.10 - 


3.09 - 


3.08 




3.0900 - 


1 4 


3.01. - 


2.94 - 


' 2.-88 




2.9433 - 


15 


1 . 96 + 


2.13 + 


■ "2.14 


+ 


2.0767 + 


* 1 6 


3.05' - 


^2.90 - 


2.88 




2.9433 - 


1 7 


^: , Ob + 


0 10 4. 




+ 


2.1 500 + 


18 


2.11 + 


2:32 + 


, 2.26 


+ 


2.2300 + 


19 / 


2.61 - 


2.40 + 


2.43 


+ 


2". 5067 - 


*20 


2.52 - ' 


2.70 - , 


^•^ 2.46 


+ 


2.5500 - 
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TABLE 7 CONT' 


D 




Item # 


Survey #1 


Survey #2 


Survey #3 


Grand Mean 


21 


3.01 - ' 


2.87 - 


2.91 - 


✓ 2.9300 - 


22 

t 


1 .91 + 


2.06 ^ 


2.0 2 + 


1 .9967 + 


23 


2.08 - 


2.76 - 


2.85 - 


2.8000 - 


'' 24 


1 .98 + 


2.12 + 


2.12 + 


2.0733 +• 


25 ' 


. 1.75+ 


2.03 + 


1 .98 + 


1 .9200 + 


26 


2.68 - 


2.56 - 


2.63 - 


2.6233 - 


?.7 


2.9; - 


.2.78 - 


2.85 - 


2.8467 - 


*28 


2.G1 - 


2.57 - . 


2.49 + 


2.5567 - 


29 


2.15 + .. 


2.25 + 


2.26 + 


2.2200 f 


30 


2.17 + 


\ 2.36 + 


2.29 + 


2.2 733 + 


31 


2.01 + 


2.14 + 


2.15 + 


2.1000 + 


32 


2.34 + 


2.45 + 


2.45 + 


2.4433 + 


33 


2.46 + 


2.35 + 


2.34 + 


2.3833 + 


34 


3.17 - 


3.16 - 


3 . 16 - 


3.1633 - 


35 


2.20 + 


2.28 + 


2 25 + 




*36 


2.45 + ■ 


2i60 - 


2.40 + 


' 2.4833 + 


*Shift 


i n atti tude 


after su^rvey 


if3 





Strongly Agree=l , Agree=2, Disagree=3, Strongly Disdgree=4 
Neutrai = 2 . 25-275 ,. fielow 2.5=( + ), Above 2.5=(-) 
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in attitude. All shifts occurred within the neutral range. 

The' students ' attitude toward the instructor making sure 
everyone understood the televised material shifted from a 
firm positive attitude on the first 'survey (2.16) to a very 
slfght negative attitude (2.55) on the second survey. The ' 
students' attitude then became si ightly positive (2.4) after 
the thirdt survey v/as administered.. , . 

The second attitude change occurred in question "^ive 
concerning whether television lectures are just as effective 
as classroom lecturers. The first 'and second survey indicated 
a very slightly positive attitude (2.34 and;2,48) in the 
neutral range. However the third survey indicated a very 
slight n^egative attitude (2.53), still in the neutral range. 

The next question that had a, shift in attitude (jf20) 
asked the students if they preferred tel evi si on 1 ec tures con- 
taining thea'rical skits. The first attitude score (2.52) 
was very slightly negative; the^se'cond, slightly negative 
(2.7). The third survey (2.46) shifted to a very sfightly ; 
positive attitude although it was still in the neutral range. 

Question 28 asked the students if they preferroa more 
lecture and fewer skits. The students very slightly dis- 
agreed with thi s statement (2. 61. and 2. 57) although the dis- 
^^^^^reerien t f el 1 : i n to the neutral range. The attitude shifted 
to 2.49 after t/ie third survey was administered. . ' \( 
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^The last question, •( ?3G)' asked the .students if they . 
learned just as easily frOM skits as th^y did from lectures. 
The first- survey indicated a very slight pes i ti ve . a tti tude. 
of 2.45. The second- survey became very rightly negative 
with attitude of ?.6. After the third survey, the students 
had a very slight positive attitude (2. 4),. still remaining v 
the neutral range. 

Factor A jt_^2 S2^g f^Alji ^ ^ ^ ^ Surveys 

Data from the attitude surveys were submitted to a com- 
mon factor analysis with varimax rotation. The pirpose of 
the analysis was to^ascertain information which would pro- 
vide the researchers with an indication of Which items in 
the surveys were relevant in terms of their contribution to 
the overall factor ^ucture for each survey administered. 
In order for an item to 'be consi dered as contributing 

» 

significantly to the factor structure, it must have reached 
aWder^te loading (.30 or greater) on arl,y significant fac- 
tor as determined by the eigenvalue cut-off establish-ed for 

•each factor analysis. ^ ' 

For the first survey administration, five significant 
factors were derived. Of 36. variable items, all but four 
met the loading criteria. Only items 7, 24, 26 and did 
- nolP have adequate loading values. • 

The structure of the second survey consisted of seven 



s?gnif1cd"jt factors. These factors were comprised of al ! 
survey items excep^ threer-, itnr^s 1, 15 an^j 34. 

The factor structure for the final s^^^^v^^ administration 
was very similar. In this case, seven fa^to^^ were derived,- 
which were comprised of 33 of the 36 surv<^> items* Only 
items 3, B, and 3 • -d i d not. obtain adequate- loadings-. (See 
Tables B-IO). 

Administration an^d Evaluatian 
of Cognitive Gain fle^jsure 

Test Admi nistrat ion and Scoring 

Following the presentation of each the 1 ec tures the 

students were given an examination dealing v/^th lesson con- 

» 

tent* The student^^ were given a study pe^lo^ ^""^^ minutes 
after thfe lecture had endeW before being given the exatnina- 

tion. ' . I 

Each test was a teri-po i n t mul ti pi e^c^o i <^S' ^>i2^i^a t i on . 

S udents recorded their answers on 1011 sC^hn^^S sheets, and 
tiie tests were scored by computer, usi ng a 5;tanda''d scoring 
program. Table 11" shows the scqring f or^ ^^c^ ^ tudent for 
each of the lectures. As indicated earlieh, prior- to the- 
presentation of^the tel evi sed , lectures , t^^ students were 
randomly a-ssigned to either the expository or theatrical sec- 
tion of each grouping. At that time, e\/er\f effort was made 
to ensure equality in section size. Howev^r> some^ var-iations 
are noted in T^ble 11 due to drop-outs an^ ^bseiices. 
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Iteiii 1 




A 7 




*y.05l24 


»\ A 'I 
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0,24/21 


A ^ L'^t 

0.15675 


0.68155* 


itftni 




(I.34d15 


1 f* A 

0a'475O 


All A 

0.64179" . 


0.1U65 








0.03833 


4M685/ 


-0.29907 


Item 7 


-0,100% 


A A r * A 

0,<i3939 


iL A A A A 

0,28893 


a. A A it 

0.0W4 


_ A ,« jk. :2 »h 

CJ/Ml 


Item 6 


A A. ^ ft /• *t 


/V rt A r 

O.iSOOS 


hL' 4 /C i r A 

&.444i>9*' 


0,.00617 , 


O.J 3928 


Item 9 


G.25i)9t 


0.03049 


^ A jpi A ^ A 

.0.25978 • 


-0,60575* 


-0,0'J^IO 


Uem lO 


0.6239'^* 


0.13236 


-0.09773 


-0.00582 


': 0.182?)7 


Item n ' . 


t 

0.71531* 


0.20519 


0:0ill86/ 


0,10848 \ 


.0.03885 


I teii) 1 2 ^ 


ilk, |n ^ A A ^ J 

0.5S383* 


-0.15037 


0>iJ372] 


-0.02052 


» 0.08953 


Itent 13 


0.6037^* 


Mi fL #J Ji M 

, l5.0S;i90 


C'.07979 


0.13849 


0.04280' 


Item 14 




0.11345 , 


_ A ^ A \ A t 

-0.01818 


-o.nni 


• -0J1772 


lte?it 15 • 


0.f)9649* 


0.11345 ■ 


-0.01818 


* A ) A H 

'0.17U3 


-0.21772 


Item 16 




0.26350' 


■ 0.07832 


'-0. 03540' 


0.37108* 


\im 1/ 


. 0,51685* 


0.2236a 


-0.47887 . 


0.14733 


0,17574 


nm 18 


- 0j(l98 


0,. 38385* 


0.1 1570 


0.225/2^ ■ 


0.24817 


.lt«iii'19 


' 0.02308 


0.68244* 


0.18041 


0.13147 ■ 


'0,11536 


Item 20 ■ 


. 0.44] 15* . 


-0.1077^ 


.0.J4457 


' .0.25752 


0.0.91i85 


, Item 21 


.0,17761 


^ 0.53179* ' 


' lum 


0..22467 


0.06561 


Item 22 


0/J3090* 


31348 


\ .0.16431 ■ 


'«0, 06306 


0.08321- 


, Iteii ?3 , 


-0.07590 • 


• 0.24063 


. , 0.44W* ' 


0J6382 • 


.0,43269 



ME 8 coiro 



w,« ^wSUi wi uw^v. ^ i5-vH!i wniwf W»*^l r roTnn ^uyrr •»«|ti'.' ♦ 



1 





jj5Ct£r J; 






Factor 4- , 


Factors 

- ... 








■ 0.0/323 


0.05S88 ■ 


» 0.06403 




. 0J3S0I 


0.1 3m .. 




mm . 


0,0?295 


Iteiii. li 










, 0,09227 


itmn 


mm 










:i im U . 


■mm ■ 










Mm 29 






mm 


■ 


ojm9 , 


.itm W , 


. mm 






M • 


■ 0,09005' 








0,05S3I 


905 


0;09?53'| 


m n 






• mm. . , 


AW ■ 


' • 0.C828! ' 


':]ter..33 ' 




a. 10141 


mm* 


4M%' 


0.07155 , 




'Um 


...-:.-;.(iiiio.a.''- 


'IMUl , 


',0,59296* 


O'. 16155 ' 












• 0.30599* 


: !te^i 36 .. 






. -0.23(?4 




^0.19800 : 


Aim-)! 


mm ;• ■ 




0.00951 ■ *■ 


'0» 09862' 


Vo.05449 








0,33418 ; 


/ 0.0^587; . 



Percent lotai 



Parlance '33.2 

' 5 



i1' 



11,5 

' 8,7 
■•,2 JO 
defi flit ion of 



1.0 



FACTOR ANALYSIS RESOLTS OF SECOND SliRVEY DATA 



Variable 


iactor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 1 


Item J 


0,10619:. 


,-0.28043' 


-0.04054 


Ilejii'2 


0,1.2158 ■ , 


0.0336i 


-0 01232 


Item i 


0-.03105 ■ 


-0.19558 


-0.09'514 


Item 4 


"0.06605 : 


0.53351 * 

V i V V V V 1 


0 1 3607'' 


Item 5 


-0.15833 


u. 18511 


0.77572* 


Item 6 


-.0.05857 . 


■0.52375* 


0 02679 


Item 1 


-0.18211 


0.09770 


' 0.17366 


Jteffl ? 


0.11267 i 




0.0013? 


Item 5 


'.0.1963/ 




-0.63251* 


Item 10 


0.0il40 


../5. 


-0.06309 


Item 11 


' 0.10&8() 


1^9 


-0.10525 


ItmM. 


0,()6638 


UJ9898 


"0.0787O ■ 


Item 13 


-O.'Ol^l 


-0.02293 • 


^0.01338 


Item 14 


J. 2=1 795 ' 


•:0.^2633 ^: 


-0,19632 V 


Item 15 


-0.12902 ' 


o.io:44r 


.0.16854 


- 

Item' 16 


•0.08468 


-0,73400* 


0.15671 


Item U . ' 


-0.29109 


0.08053 ■ 


0.26957 


Item 18 • 


-0.47153* 


■ .0.09782" 


0.11360 


Item .19 


■'0.35034* 


-0,38506 ■ 


-0.23465 


Item 20 


-0. 53143*^ 


■ 0... 1,2432' 


■0.242^,3' 


Item 21 


■0.,65T54*; 


-0.01661 ' 


-0.13823 


Item 22 


-0.07831 


■ 0.52073* 


0.32823 


ltemj23 


0.71829* 


-0.02600 


-.0.08645 



0.29808 
-p. 0.1463 
0,38016 
-0.07346 
-0.04023 
p. 20661 
^0.04730 
"0.32470 ■ 
• 0.03593 
0.S3709*- 
0.1I25;() 
D. 10171 ' 
, 0.74269* 
■ 0.31699* 
-0^.01730 ' 
„0:.0173O 
-0-.095T5' 
-0.12846 ' 
'0:,09836 ... 
-0.04322' 
0,05845 
0..021-92 
-0.06681 . 



0.1 
0,75917* 
0.50735* 

■ -0.15278 

P.04282 < 
/ 0,.2476P 
, -0,01,268 
0.18158 
0.29480 

- km^, 

■.0.0894a 
^ 0.331 4.3V 
0.pi995__ 

• P..315.69 
.0.00453 
,■0.00453 

-0.26076 ^ 
:-0. 05361 

■ o:040(if , 

* 0,08973' 
-0/1418) .. 
•4.03S24 

■ 0.10-344 



0.11562 
0,03624 
0.04384 
-0.126U 
"0.07562 
0.14267 
-C. 55328* 
-0.00355 
0.07913 

'-mm-- 

0.92147* 
'.0.20045 

0.01763: 
'0.04399 
-0.!04016 

O:040i6.-- 

-0;J'3256 
-0.08565 
0.10766 
-0.03095 
■ 0.09759 ' 

-fl;06935" 
0.14208 



-0.03385 
^0.16752 
-0.2247? 

0.02997 

0 im''i 

« VI I' W W V W 

•0.16^65 
0.49145 . 
0.12165 
0.19050 

--mm 

. O.i; ,i55 , 

: -0.01)170 

■ 0.1L442 J 
0; 00874 > 



-0.t868l;; 

0.14701 
.■0.01010,. 

0.19204/' 

umi \ 

■0.0578'() • 
0.175'58:'- 
■0.06^58 t 



, TABLE 9 COflT'D 



Venable 


Factor (1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


L A 4* A M ft 

ractor 4 


Item 24 


A 1 1 1 1 ^1 

-o.nii/ 


A A ^ ^ 1 0 

0.04433 


O.Obooo 




item 25 


0.07413 


A T A T A 0 

0./0/08* 




-U.y/DOJ 


Item 26 


A A A A rt X 

0,82388* 


A A A A A r 

, 0.00005 


A AHOio 


A A r> 1 0 Q 


■ Item 27 


A T /I A rt /* J* 

• 0J4926* 


0.01224 


A A TA 0 1 

0.0/934 


A AAOOn 


iiein Lo 


U. / UDO 1 


U. 1 J JUO 


-fi (14377 


0 08945 . 


. Item ^9 ■ 


A r A A A A + 

-0.60990* 


A 1 1 0/1 C 

0. 1 U^o • 


n inyirv9 




■ .'item 30 


0.80027* 


0 Mim 

V 1 t 1 V V 1 


n ouoQ 


' A AOA^ t ' 


• Item 31 


-0'.05157 


0.58240* 


0.07606 


'-0.05833 


Item 32. 


^0; 18629 


-0.02244 


ff. 74,1 18* 


-0.04775 


Item 33 


-0.01416 


■ 0.13155' 


0.23661 


-0.p3488 


item 31 




""OTlWr 




to5~ 



I tern J 5 



0.751\p 0J0382 ' 0.j2683 0:,p0550 



Percent : 

■•Vamnce ;.37.5:. V:17.2 ^ 9.7; , 
Percent Total 

Variance . 22,2 ; 10.-9; ;■ ■ ■■6.7:,., 
Eigen Values 7,^62 3.49- ■'1,97 
■(* = Ite/ns iiMch contribute significantly toi 



-0.24172 
0.0941 

J. 0057.1 
0.24643 ; 
0.09072. 

-0,00132 
0,06560 
0.0743() 
0.02445; 

-0.04084- 

0.00377 



0.00842 
■0.01S71. 
0.01489 
0.1 0046 
■0,04386 
0.01,165 
■0.02778 ■ 
.0.01526. 
■'0.05057 
■O.i 
•t.1 



0.04057 



Factor 7 

0.54818* 
0,06016 
■0.06767 
0.05021 
0.21868 
0.01548 
0.14281' 
"0,03979 
0.20036 . 
0.37732* 

0.15199, 



8...1 , [ 


6.5 




M' ■ 


5.7 


* 

4.9 . 


; 4.3 


3;9" 


1.64 . 


1 .-31 " 


. ■.J.04 .■ 


, 1 .00 



definition of factor. 



TABLE 10 



FACTOR mmi RESULTS OF THIRD SURVEY DATA 



Variable' FariCM. Factor 2, Factor 3 Factor 4 . Factor 5 Factor 6 Factor '/ 



Item 1 
Item 2 
.Item 3 
. Item 4 
Item 5 
Item 6 
Item 7 
Item 8 
Item 9 

Item 11 
Item 12 
Item 13. 
TtMrir 
• Item 15 
Item 16 
Item II 
.Iter 18 
'Iteil9 
Item 20 
Item '21 
ii:-er2-2- 



O.'OVilO 
0.06477 
0. -24082 
■0.0154'9 
■0.24661\ 
0.01 726'" 
■0.04596 
0.13628 
0.31152 
0.08911 



-0. 01 927, . 

---ot:iio3o' 

'■0.,08956 
,-0.03563 
-0.35276* 
-0.59435*" 

0.50824* 
-0.7^548* 

0.69959* ; 



-0.47521 
0.00.69.6 

-0.26079 
0.58364* 
0.2'1357 , 

-0.62346*" 
0.14876 
0.19812 
0.194/6 / 

-0,15554 

0.06753 
-0.01825' ^ 
■-t);26962" 
.:0. 31296* . 
,.-0.65490*'. 
'.0.. 11 08 2: 

0-23604'^ 
-0.07658.. 

0.00679 

'0';04592 



0.00511 
0.10719 
0.17977 
0.095.50 
0.25152 
-0.06019 
0.68825* 
i). 02043- 
■0.14704 . 

"0J3774*-^ 
^ffn7705 

■.-0.11210'- 
:0;01j60 

''0.1/58O'-' 
-0.iri79. 

' 0.03320 
0.18947 

■ -0.0416b ' 
,0.06873 
-0.06493 

-Ot^-3 ■ 



■0.10241 

■'0,. 18536 , 

0.24104 
■0.18591 
-0.11901 

0.16735 
-0.17687, 

0v2699f^ 

,0.07516 

. 0.13483 
0.47300* 
■.0,0097f 



'0.-30980* 
0.05291 
0.16657 , 
0.24537 
0.28302 • 
0.00067 

-0.06693 ■ 
^^0-l~M-7— 

-0.01207 

0.11337. 
'J. 02020' 
\0.59407* 



Item 23 Q. 772'55*: ' -M51 53 , 0.1 1 591 



0; 

■.O": 12,272 

■0.08'548 

■0.079:21 

.0.14057 

0J27T6' 

■0.18405 

'0.07389 

•mm^ 

0.16464 



..o!^(1575.1 ,/ 
-0.0\39J. ■ 
■0: 0501'2 
.■■0.22004 
■-,0.21704 
0.1 7926 
"0.16862 ■ 



•0. 1 1 339' 
■0'.701 30* 
■G. 1 3802 
0.26722 . 
■0.04239." 
■0.19075 
0.10342 
-040030- 
0,0n030 

y Mi„ . 

0.04106 
-0.19352 . 

, 0.07514.-, 

-^^^Ot13775 



4J 
■0.07119 



0.15832 
0.12905 
0;19826, 
■0.08157 
-0.41697* 
0.22145 
-0.07591 
^-4.-7-11/75* 



J 



0) 

.03 



;o,r9542 

0.15622 
..0.1'0B44' 
-0.01945 ■ 
■0.08201 
0.09528 ' 
0.01307 



0.16791 
0.13005 
-0,.09t56 
-0.08-85'8- 
..D.13256 
-0.12834 
■0.26791 
0. 



0.07768 « 
-0.01277 
0.16637 

-limi 



■0.09214 ■ .-0.01698' 



ERIC 



■ ^ 



1 



, '■; ' , : ■ ; l; .'.-I'V 



1 



. , TABLE 10 CONT''D / . 

— — ^ ^' ^ \ 

Variable Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 , Factor 4 Factor 5 Factor 6 Factor"? 



/Item 24 

Item 25 

IJem 26 

ftefn .11 

' Item. 28 

Item 29 

Item .1'^ 

I'M Jl 

Item 32 

Item 33 

Item 34 

. Item 35 

Item 36 



■0.02613 

0.08'563 

0.|4365*' 

0.75137* 

0,62646* 

.0.62094* 



0.0^676 

.0.27126 

0;04]6,6, 

0.0754^ ■ 

■0.74,810* 

■0i]404* 



0.09656 

0.82088* 

,0.08604 

•0.00886 

0.09488 

.0,0300:: 
ij.. ./8 

0.69891 
0/J3687 
0.'08244 



14525 
08681 
0,0012 



0.15213 
■0.03964 
0.06286 
0.06100 

J. 0851 3 
0.04155 
0.13788 
0.19442 
■0.12296 
0.12362 
0.04836 



.0.02953 
0.00781 
-0.06283 



-0.00331 
-0.00068 
,0.14891 
-0.47012* 
-0.07111 
-0.0^463^^ 
0.1'l309 



0.18906 
■0.00056 
•0.13010 

O.i'jOPii 



■0.02092 
•0; 04348 
O.M ' 
0. 



0.03659 ^ 

-0:r 



0.49493* 
0:00725 
0.10776 
0.01894 
0.04423 
0.11031 
-0.03126 
0. 01 41 3 
0.17790 
0.04742 . 
•0,12033 



0.04673 ■ 

0.13933 

,0.1 2435 

0.1 2642. 

0.14852 

■0.11646 

■0.12086 

0.09364 

•0.64334* 

•0.02469 

0.07749' 



.0.02340 ----0, 0821 7 \-0. 



Percent / , 

.'.tafiance, 35. '9: \ , ;2.1.3 ; 
Percent Total . - ' 
'Variance , 21,/,'' , 13.4 6,8 
Eigen Valufrs' 7.40 4.40 . ^.OO- 
•■(*..= ltemS'.which"contrfbute significaltly to 



■ 7. Op/ 
5.3 . 

: 1.47: 

definition of 



6.1 

1 ,27 

factor.) 



5.5 



"^1.14 



TABLE 



.STUDEftT SCORES ON MULTIPLE-CHOICE TESTS, BY -SECTION GROUPK 



-'i^'onmental [1ark,etir]g I . ^ 

GrQU.p 1 ^ 

.Sec. 1 ■: ■',4,7,8,8,10,7,5,7,^,6,9,10 
I Sec. 24:',?,8, 6:8,7,8,8,5,5, 9 

Group I* :. . 

lec. 1 • 8,9,9,8,9,6,10,9,8,9,8,9 - 
" sec. 2 ,9,6,10,8,8,9,10,8,10,9,8,9,7,8,9 

Group } ** ' ' ■ 

Sec. 1 8,6,8,9,6,10,9,8,9,8,9; 
* Sec. 2. 7,9,7,7,7,8,8,7,9, 7,9,9 



Positio rni^j 
Group i * ^ ^ 

Sec. 1 •9,51.8,8, 9,9,7,9,7,10,8,5,7, 9 
Sec. 2 6,8,6,8,7,8,8,9,9;7,8 

Group 2 * ! • I 

Sec. 1 7>ii,9,9,9,9|9, 9,8,6,^8 ■ 
Sec. 2 .6,7,9,7,9,10,8,]0,8,8,6,10,7. 

"WiwaiMI lllllll I .-y^F^H^ "I ' .^.^ — 



^Sec. 1 8,7,9,8,g,8,6,8,7 



Environmental Marketing II 



1*. 



..Sec.,1 ..10,7,6,a, 10, 10v7^7,8,9,7, 7,7,7 
■'Sec; 2 ''8,8,9;6,T,M",9.'4' ' ' ' ■ 

■■ " ■ ' ' ' ' *■■•," ' ' ■ , 

sec.;.]- 8,9,9,a,9;6;l0,?,8,9,8,9 ' ■ 
; 'Sec, 2' 7,8,a,7,8,8/9,8,9,"8,8,:/,9 . 

Group 3^* 

• '■Sec. 1. 9,8,8,8,8,10,9,8,9,8 



Position ifiq, II. ' 
Group If ,. • -, ■ . . 

„Sec^L.„Ma^.i^y.;W^ 
Sec. '2 , |,10,7,8,7-,9,5,5,fr 



Sk. 2 ■ 8,9,8, 6, 8„.7,9. 9, 5, 7,8,7,10 



Mill* ' " 
, S6crl-^7,10,9|9,8:,6,9,}^ ^ 
/ Sec. Z : 7,,6vt0,10,lO,,8'j,7,8,9,8 

' Group 3 ** ' " . . ■ ; V • 

. . Sec. 1 ^ !),8;8,4 ,8^]j[),9_^i •_ 



Sec. 2 10,9,9,9,7,&',6,10,9,S-,8,9,;6,8 



. 1 . 



('* - Students from tti^se groups attended 
:f?^ Studetits-f roiii tliis group atteirded; 



|inter c|uarter, 1977.), 
' FaiUquarbrylW?;)^^ ' 



Evaluation of Hal ttp1e-Cho_lce Tes t 

The data from the 10-po,int multiple choice e/aminations 
given after each television lesson'w«re evaluated using t- 
tests for indepanderrt means; '^he purpose. of this analysis 
was to determine whether there exi;-vted ^ significant differ- 
ence between the test results of the grou'-.s exposed to the 
expository television 1essons___and the groups exposed to the. 
television lessons containing theatrica.l skits. ■ 

Of such tests, the t-valu?s obtained in the ccmpa-risoh 
of the -control group with the experimental group were well 
below the values needed to reach significance,. In fact,'all • 
t-values except those for each group on* the secdfid test were' 
below t:00,. Even the three values for, the results -of Wsts^^^^^^^ 
on the. second set of the teiTevUion lessons were at or belpW 
1 . 50. (See Tab! e l 2) . \ . 

TABL£\ 12 

t-VALUE5 FOR THEATRICAL VS. EXPOSITOrV 6R0UP TEST 
SCORES BY CLASSES, "ENVtRONHENTAL MAR^KeTING" 
AND "POSITIONING" PRESENTATIONS " 



. . (t-value , df ) _ 

. ■ " ■ ■• ■ ^- _ 1*^ -/ ■ Z'^ . ' • •■ S^f^ T'-i- 

Environmental j-iarketfng l, (0.21.21) (-0;68,25-) (0;0;22y - 

Environmental Marketing . 11(1 .2^7 .-21) (1 .41,23) (1,50/21 ) 
Pdsi-ti^)ntng;i (0v63.23) "(0J8,?3) 

Positioning. H (0.74,19) (-0.67.24). (-0.48.21) 



« Winter Quarter, 1977' 
' Fall' tJuarter. 1977 



Chapter IV /' ,'-r':^ 

SUJIHAftY, DISC'JSSION hM CoklUSlONs' ;.. 

. Th^' s tudent- tf f today fisust I rn ' j5?,ore and liave j!icu*e edyca- 
tlona) experiences jn a sh&.rter period' of tijrf^' -to^keap up with ; 
thp constantly changing and expanding technology. Television* 
has- been es!splo.yed t-o "niee.t: ,soff>e these.,, -educa if otial dei^ands.. 
However, wUh-aTrof the technology and inytructto.nar televl- 

grated .frt.to' educationalv5y;S<tems,, especially a t'-.th's' -Te,weT of .v,;■^i>'i 
hlgher educa tibn. 
■T ' {Research rep:ea tedl.y/- a'nd c:ffln.cVusiyeiy.^ 

dents do learn fron ii ns tructlonal televisfon programs and in^^^^^^^^^^^^ v 
many cases learri nore than* conventionally instructed students^ 5^ 
¥lt-h'" the' cdmpni tfon I tudy casfWfet«d;. tjy Chy and S chramm,, learn- 
1 ng ^ F rom Tel e v I s'l on ; pr^ac ti t'loner s and - rcfsearchers had for the '■' 
first •tifrie, pertinent research ij^formatlon condensed into a 
readabVe and R?anageat>le bobJc that could be applied l^^^^^ 
^development of instructional television progfaiamlng. However, 
tesesrch literature is fou^d to be void of researched produc-^ • 
t1 Off prinef pies th^^^^ the divefopjnent of 

Instnictional television content. : 

There are two modpls that ha^se given iropetus to qore- « 

. V- - ' • •■ ■ ■ ■ , . ■ , 



research. • 1 .e. , the Britisfi Open ' uo) vers f ty whicr was the 
reason for the de vol opmen t of the United S ta te\; ' Un i vers i ty 
of .?!id-America . and the CSnldren Television -/orkshon with 
their fSesame Stret>t" an I ■ "£ ) ec tr i c Coinpany" . The instruc- 
tional des.igrrand procedures used -' to produce these tel evi sed 
instructional proqra'^s serve as niodels for futune instruc- 
tional development using television,. The' purpose of 'these 
^progranjs -is .to educate the pre-school and early elementary 
'school children, in the case of "Sesame Street" and "Eledtric 
-Compariv" , or post-secondary educa'tion for; aiiults with no" 
degree programs, campus or res i den t faculty .,i n the case of 
the University of ri> d-Afneri ca . None'of these program designs, 
■however, i s speci f i ca 1 ly ainied at the improvement of televised 
instruction in higher education. There is a need for much 
additional and continues! research td be done in the area of 
production principles and lesson variants by instructional 
developers , producers and cfi rec tors . of ITV programs, and t6 - 
n,.:ke th inforniation avai lable fqr guidance in se-lecting and 
organizing, teaching materials. • , 

This study explores the developnent of an innovative 

' • - ■ 3 

instructioJTsa 1 technique, peculiar to te-levision instruction, 
tha.t presents information in theatrical skit form -tha t vn" 1 1_ be 
more interesting and attention c-o'mpel ling than traditional 
forms of presentations . The tj^pe of theatrical skit used . 
would be Written in the tradi tional . dramaturgf cal style but- 



modified to. make this type .of drama suitable for purposes of- / 

televised instruction, 

r ' 

Th-'e- theatrical skit would be short in duration ,.^,,^m 2-5 
minutes, concentrating on a single concept containing a sim- 
plified plot. The Conflict stage would be omitted becayse 
time liniitations would not permit ample resolution. The skit 
-would, move from, the exposi tion stage to the resolution stage 
el imi nati ng the tra'di ti onal stages of conflict, complication 
and climax.'. If a conflict i s. needed for purposes of stimula- 
tion and/or gaining attention, time 1 i mi ta ti ons woul d reduce.- 
the confl.ict to a minimum allowing for more time for the devel- 
opment of the resolution stage where the content is taught... 

This study was concerned with tT)' the measuring of stu- 
dent attitudes toward receiving instructiona-l material in 
skit form, (2) measuring the learning that otcurs as a reSuU. 
of viewing s k i t- rec tures , a nd ( 3 ) es tab! i s hi ng .a procedure, 
■wheri designing instructional telelessohs containing skits, .;. 
for use biP others who produce and .diref>^ instructional "'soft- 
ware. Thi-s .study' suggests that indi.viduai colleges and uni- 

S. ' 

versities can develop their own resources to produce televi- 
sion lessons containing theatrical skits not offered by pro- 
fessional agencies or i ns truct i ona 1 television distributors. 

This research was limited to the eva\ua"tion of four expo- 
siJ;ory and f our theatri ca 1 telelessons produced by the authors 
•, spec'i f ical ly for the Marketing' 706 : 1<34, cl ass taught at The 



'University of Toledo Community and Technical College. This 
study did no t i nves ti ga te educational methods, design proce- 
dures, practices or production techniques used by professional 
agencies that incorporated thea tri cal ski ts in their televis-axl^ 
instruction. » 

There were five general factors in determining students* 
^ttit^udes^Sesigned in an attitude survey. These supposi-. 
^^4,(^n^^^ formulated concerning the (1) attitude of the stu- 
dent toward the course, ( 2 ) . i ns tructor , (3) television notp:s, 
(4)- muVti pi e choice test. and (5) method of instruction. , 

1. Course Attitude : The students agree the marketing 
course is interesting and a worthwhile course to 
take. T^e course material is useful and not diffi- 
cult to unde rs tand . r. . 

2. Attitude Toward Instructor : The teacher for the mar-o 
keting course [^senLs the course material clearly i^ 
both the classroom and the television Jessons' Jh- 
instructor i s v^ons i d^red a good classroom and teley'i- 
son. teacher . ^ 

3. Mul tiple- Choice Test : The students prefer taking the 
1 0-que^stion , multiple-choice test immediately after 

^ watching, the television lecture; tfie examinati on i s 
fai r'^considerinq the matarial to be learned; and the 
test questions are an appropri a te measure of the con- 
.tent of the lectures. 



4. Te levision Notes : The. outlines for the television 

lectures are helpful; filling-in the outline is no, 

different tha^, taking regular course notes. 
( 

5. flethod of .1 ns tructio n : - 
(a. Attitude toward television lectures : 

Television lectures are just as effective as ' 

classroom locturesarid that morg lectures should 
■ J ' . . ■ 

be televised. Students generally pref ec :tel evi - 

sion lectures rather than 'cl assrdom lectures. 

B. Attitude, toward use of skits : The skits in the 
television lectures were real i stjc and good. Stu- 
dents prefer television lectures containing skits. , 

C. Attitu(!e toward skits as a teac hing tool.: The 

~ 

skits in the television lectures explained course ♦ 
material cl early; i t was - not difficult to learn 
the- material d\ntained in the skit^s; the skits 
were not distracting or confusing. I 

D. Attitude toward learning from skits : The material 
presented in the skits was easy to learn; it was an 

enjoyable way to laarn;skitvS are a pleasant diversion*- 

' ' . - ' f 

frow chf! rest of the television lecture; arrd it is ' 

. - •■ . ■ ■ * i 

= . just as easy to. learn from tne skits- as it is from j 

■ ' • I ■ 

tne telovisTon lectures. • . ' 

c '■ ■■ .• ■ ' ■ ■ 

The researchers, hypo.thesi.zed that there is no significant! 
d1fference^|n learning when viewing an expository instruc- 



tional television lesson, or^ an instructional television 
rlesson containing theatrical skits. 

' Two television lectures, each containing two segments, 
33-35 minutes in lengthv were produced for this study. A sys- 
tems approach was designed to develop the television lessons. 



*DjStd>led i nstrtft tional objecH^ves were wr i tten"* rel a ti ve' to the 
content of the lesson* The lessons were designed with an 
fntroduction, t^ lecture, and a summary. Main points were 
extracted f^om the instructional objectives and reinforced by 
examples , ,c6rnpari sons , .statistics, etc. Visual" reinforcement 
was also designed and produced, including graphics, charts, 
graphs, 35mm slides, etc. 

Identical tel evi si on^ 1 essons were produced containing 
theatrical skits. Jhe lectures were devel oped wi th the guide- 
lines ^that: (1) each experimen tell 1 esson contai ned the* same 
Information as the control lesson, (2) all skits were an 
essential .part of the lesson, (3) the skits were written in ^ 
a way not to detract from the t)the/ ' parts of the lecture, 

(4) the skits were wri tten f or col 1 ege 1 evel students, and 

(5) the theatrical scenes contained similar reinforcement 
devices as contained in the expository lessons. 

fa * 

The skits were categorized into ( 1 ) expos i tory skits ^ 
cont^ainLng ,detai 1 ed instruction; (2) stimulative skits con- ; 
taining i ns truc.ti onal material presented by th.e actors in a \. 
problem format,^ with answers being given in sequence form 



as tKe learner wo'uld have to complete the sequences to solve 
the probl em; . and (3) humorous skits containing content 
iTjaterial presented in a comical way tJ\at would create a 
pleasant diversion from the continuous flow of information* 
Lecture material 'to be written as skits was' carpfully 
analyzed. The material that was used for purposes of rein- 
forcement was generally that which was selected.,to be written 
in skit form. Ski t pacing was also considered, 1 .e. , a ratio 
was established between the amount of material to be pre- 
sented by the teacher and the amount of mat^ria.l in skit 
form. The ratio of two-thirds teacher-presented material and 
one-third skit-presented material wa.s established. The 
ski ts, -when possible , were evenly distributed throughout the 
television lesson to sustain student interest. 

tase of conversion from the lect*ur« format into a skit 
format was also studied. Lecture 'parts judged complex for 
the conversion were avoided to eliminate possi bl e conf us i on . 
Each of the four ^compl eted experimental .tel evi sion lessons 
confained 6 skits ran'ging from one to . f i ve~ mi nutes totaling 
19-'l2 minutes of the 33-35 minu te 1 esson . , ; 

S.ince most of the conten: of the dessons dealt with 
grocery stores and supermarkets, a section. of a small gen- 
era] store having a counter and some shelving was built in 
television Studio. Shelf items normally found in grocery 
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stores were borrowed from the Dep^artment of Theatre and from 
local super markets. 

A middle-aged grocery, store rnar>ager, Jed, was selected 
as the main character who delivered most of the content 
information as he supervised Becky, the cashier, and Rick, 
the stock boy. Rick was characterized as a young college stu- 
dent, majoring in marketing at the near-by uni vers i ty , eager 
to learn^Tlfarketing principle 

Fill-in television notes were provided for each ..tele- - 
lesson for all students prior to viewing the lesson. The y 
notes served as a general orientation to the lesson and as/a 
study guide since the lecture information was not available . 
i n text form. " - ' 

A, survey, was then designed to solicit student attitudes 
toward receiving information from the prepared tel el ess.ons . 
Available surveys were' reviewed. A set of. statements was 
used to measure attitu'des for- each factor under study. - A 
"forced-choice Likert scale was , utilized in which the stu- 
dents were forced to agree or disagree with the gi ven "-state- 
ment. A "no opinion" response was not included. Responses 
to the statements were assigned the values of: stron-'gly agree 
= 1, agree^- 2, disagree = 3, and strongly disagree =4. 

A rotated group technique was used to acquire the ' 
data. The selection of student groups was determined ' 
through, the 'Use of a random numbers 'tabl e„.- 
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•At the completion of viewing one exposi tory and .one 
theatrical lecture, the f i rsJu^sf^ti tude survey was adminis- 
tered. Careful completion instructions were given as' well 
as the definition of evaluating ter:ms. A second survey was 
given after the students viewed the next two televisio|i^s- 

sons. The second survey permitted comparisons of attitudes 

■ \ '■ ' ■ ■ 

with the first survey to determine whether any shift in 

,\,^ 

attitudes toward the television lesson occurred with addi- 
tional viewing. After the second survey, both groups were, 
informed of the goals of the research study in progress. A 
brief discussion period was held. A thir^ survey was then • 
given after this discussion for purposes' of obtaining any 
shift in student attitude -as a resul t of being informed of 
the research in progress. 

There were 142 students who participated in the atti- 
tude survey.. One hundred twenty-six (08.7%) of the students 
were enrolled i.n-^tfie Community and Techni cal , Col 1 eg€ with 12 
students enrol 1 ed i n one of the baccalaureate colleges and 
4 adjunct students. The mean age range was 19.5 from a day 
cliass to 24.5 years from one evening class. The data 
revealed younger students (m = 21.6) attend day sessions 
while, older ^students "(m = 24.25) a'ttend evening sessions. 

The majority of stud.ents (71.8%) were Enrolled as full- 
time students taking a minimum of .12 credit .hours. . The . 
aver/age number of accumul.ated credit hours of 37.6 would 



academically qualify the majority of students as third quar- 
ter freshmen. Twenty-eight percent of the part-time students 
took approximately. 4-8 credit hours per quarter. The number 
of hours averaged 11.1, indicating more part-time students 
than full-time students in the classes. The grade point 
average for the combined sections was 2,38 on a scale of 4^0. 

The second phase of this study was designed to measure 
the differences in learning betvveen students who view exposi- 
tory-lectures and those who view skit-lectures. , A 10-question 
mul tipl e-choi ce test was, constructed from the established 
objectives. One test question was designed for each of the 
skits with four a^i tiona'l ^tes t questions on other areas of 
the lesson. The questions were designed, to measure general 
understanding of concepts. - - 

The construction of the four 10-point multiple-choice 
tests followed these guidel ines : (1) simple rather than dif- 
ficult language was used, (2) ambiguous wording, clues, sug- 
gestions, catch words were avoided, (3) general rules govern-- 
ing gooc^ question construction were employed and (4) the 
questions were written in objective form. Since this was a 
multiple-choice test, the following guidelines were used for 
the^ construction of the answers: (1) answer^ were written 
using paral 1 el 1 anguage , (2 ) di s trac tbrs or incorrect -options 
that . would appear plausible were designed, (3) give options 
were- 1 i sted for each question , ( 4 ) corre ct' answers were 
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randomized, and (5) marginal' responses were included along 
.with the terminal answers. . . 

A splint-group, rotated technique was used to obtain the 

data , i . e., the experimental television lesson containing 

. % , 

ski ts was introduced to both groups; hence each group alter- 
nately became the control and experimental group. 

At the' conclusion of the television lesson,, the students 
had 7-10 minutes to review their notes before the test;was 
administered. Test scores were s ubmi tted to common 1^-test 
for independent means. ' ^ 



CONCLUSIONS AND. DISCUSSION 



The Attitude Suryey 

General course attitude . The survey data revealed the . 
students' attitudes toward the course' were generally posi- 
tive. The students indicated the marketing course was not * 
'boring and that generally, tiTey did enjoy attending class 
sessions. The sti^ents^ indicated /the material taught was,, 
.generally useful and the lev*el of material taught was not 
too elementary. There was a neutral attitude toward having 
the marketing course made as a requirement for all students.^ 

Atti tudf toward instruc,to.r . The - students had a positive 
attitude toward the/ i ns tructor and hi s. teaching ability both 
as a classroom and as a teleyi sion teacher. The students 
were in slight agreement . that the instructor made sure 
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everyone understood the material :presented in the television 
lectures. The students believed the instructor did attempt 
to have the students understand the course material and did 
make classroonr lecture points clear. The classroom lectures 
were rated good and the instructor was' seen as generally 

doing a goo-d job teaching in the classroom: The students* 

^ f . ■ . 

feft the instructor presented the '^ma ter i a^l clearly ovi televi- 

. ■ » . ■* 

sion, and that the instructor was also a good television 
teacher, ^ \ 

^ Multiple-choice test . The attitude toward taking the 
10-pO'int multiple choice test quiz within 7-TO minutes study 
time after viewing the* televi sion lectures was also rated 
positive.. Generally, the students f el t there was enough 
study time provided to prepare for the quiz. The students 
indicated that it was a good- idea to take the test ijnmedi- 
ately after viewing the tel evi si on 1 ec ture . The tests were 
rated fair and students indicated the tests were appropriate 
meiisures of the content of the te'levislon lectures. 

Television note§ , A positive attitude toward the use/and 
completion of the' tel ev f si on ^'ll-^in type notes was evidenced. 
The students indicated t"*^e outlines were helpful. There was 
a very si ight positi ve attitude toward compl eti ng the pre- 
pared f i 1 1-in outl ine as compared to writing original 'class 
notes. However, t iere was a si ight negative, fee V^ng toward 
completing the television notes while viewing the skits* 
This would indicate the^students had a hfgh Jevel of 
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interest and* attention while watching the skits and the t 
requirement of note taking was interfering with the viewing 
of the «kit» It would have been appropriate to have a sunr- 
mary .immediately f ol 1 owi ng . the skit that allowed tor nate 
taking'time as well as a review of the information presented 
in the skits. This miyht also be a contributing factor that 
would increase information gain and Increase retention as 
well as stimulating a more positive a tti tude toward receiv-- 
ing information in skit form. • . 

M ethod of instruction ." 

H) The studlents generally disclosed a neutral attitude 
toward the use of televised lectures* The students had a 
neutral attitude toward the tel evi<sion lectures 'being as 
effective as classroom lectures and a neutral attitude 
tbvard preferring classroom lectures instead of televised 
lectures/ The students evidence<3' an attitude of neutrality 
toward wanting more televise.d lectures. 

Research discloses college students tend to have a nega- 

: ' . - / ■ ^ 

ttve attitude toward the use of Instructional television, ^ . 
Thesx^ students terrd to prefer small discussion! classes to 
television classes and television classes to large lecture 
classes J The average size of all. classes included In this 
study, (m = 23) would fall into t+ie small discussion class 
category. There are other factors that Biay produce negative 
attitudes toward the' use of television,' i.e., (1) the amount 
of personal contact the student§ think th«y will have with ' 
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the instructor; (2} the comparison of the classroom with 
the television teacher (in the case where tfsere ^re two 
teacbers; a c^assrooni and a teievision teacher)-; (5) ,zhe 
interest level of the television lesson;. (4) the type. ot 
television program previously seen by the student; and (5) 
the condi tions of yiewinq. i .e. , the classroon? setting and 
tecfmical probjef^s involved in transnn 1 1 's no the program." 
Previous research also indicates the tnorc a student views 
television lectures, the less Hkely the student ?s,to have 
3 ne^'ative or unfavorable response toward the use of televi- 
sion for instruction,^ The students surveyed in this study 
evidenced 1 i 1 1 i e prev t ous esperieftce in viewing instruc- 
tional television lessons. Seventy-seven of . 
students indicated no previous instructional viewing. - 
experience in e^el^.entary , high school or in college. Of 
.those students who indicated previous fnstructionsr televi- 
sion experience' (4^.78^^ ot^ly 13.99?. of an their course . 
work.was televised (a low percentage of viewing time con- 
sidering the combined years of education.} 

Although the students' attitude toward the use of tele- 
vision lectures was one of neutral i ty (2,4433) It Is p^stu- 
la ted that if the students had had additional previous - 
positive viewing experience, the probabi 1 i ty of the students 
evidencing a {more P9S i ti ve atti tude, woul d have been much' 
higher. Data indicate that there is reason to beljevr the 



students night have had a j^^o^^^ -posit^v^ ^tfUude toward 
receiving —ort tei^vtsed lecturer nad ft not been for the 
res^earch dt^i^^ri to ?^st tna students after each tslevisecj ^ 
1e^5?>ri. , It '<vDi;i:: ^;ee^^? auit^? prooabi»? tne studt^^t^ developed 

televHed lectures. The students preferred t^^e televUtoo 

Wit '^.ot t^^e. I'^^^rl, wntc^ ,^.:^Yv c^M^^t^^i ' V ^ 

■ _ iZ) Tfien? w«s- an ambivalent attt Utde toward the use of 
ski ts in 'the teU'visson lecturfif . the -students Indicated an 

, ," ^ ^ ....... 

liyjudgini^ th€ s^ut^ iis good; ■■Tiiae'^t iig^lf* am amt^iyalent 
altitude tQ-riir6 pref-err ifg televislo^n; lectures containing^ 
sMts»- as ve^l as. a rsesjtral a??j-t-yde toward, preferring more 
televised -Vectore naterial wl in fewer skits. T^ere was a - 
sUght ■ saitv*'/ at t hade toward preferring televiston lec- 

tureS; :'ioyt s^Hlts. ■ ' ' 

,, - ■■■ , - ■ 

Trj#: -i^ta revea? there is if^dlcation that- the atnount 

of skits- incorporated iniQ the teJ e vision- lectures appeared 

to be soRt'Wtujt b3la«i€i^d., 5. . c«, two- thirds Sectrre with one- 

third skits* lbs stsideiRtS Were not certair« if they wa.nted 

f * ■ . 

Aore 'skits tharrwere presersted', -but tt»ey indicated tl^ey-- did 
not mni f^^^r skits. " ' ' ' • 

(3) -Tte students 'Indicated., a sMgMt pdsltivs attitude* 



toward the use of skits as a teaching tool and a slight posi- 
tlVe a tti tude /toward the skits exfrla.ining the course material 
clearly They si ightly disagreed that the skits detrn^^ed^ 
frofn the material beinq taught. There was also disagreement 
that the use of skits made it di.f f icul t to learn the inateriaK 
There was also slight disagreement that the skits made the 
material confusing* ^ • 

(4) The students evidenced a posi tive atti tiide toward 
learning frora th^^sklts* The students indicated that the 



skits were an enjoyable way to learn, a pleasant diversion _ 
from the r St of the television lectures, and that the 

material in the skits was easy toclearn, The students, how-- 

ever. Indicated an atti tude of neutrali ty that i t. was just as 
easy to learn from the' ski ts as i t was from the lecture, . ' 



Analysis of Sh i,f t i n Att i tude | 



The orientation discussion\informi hg the subjects of the 
purpose and objectives of the research study did not have an 
effect on the existing attitudes. There were only five 
questions /( 13. 9S) for which attitudes shifted between positive 
and negatijfe-^^^^^ shifts were considered very slight. 
The attitudes that did change were all within the neutral 
range of 2*33 to The shifts in a ttitude^ tha t did occur 

de.fj ' t yn th one question of attitude toward the^i nstruc^or and 
four quest ions deal ing wi th the method of instruction. 



The researchers concluded that the orientation discys-. 
sion session concerning the purpose and objectives of this 
research study after two attitude surv^^yT^had been adminis- 
tered had no effect on changing the attitude of the student 
and the attitudes indicated on the first and second surveys 
are the actual attitudes toward those televised EXPOSITORY- 
LECTURES and SKIT-LECTURES. * 

^test for Cognitive Gain Kj ^ ' ^ 

The t-test data reve.iled that there was no si gi^ f i cant 
difference in learning between the experimental grou|:| viewing 
tihe\ski t-1 ectures and the control :gr^64^ vi ewi ng the exposi- 
tors-lectures. It therefore can be conclu^d in this study . 
that students learped as much from skit-lectures as they .did 
from the exposi tory-^l ectures . Skit-lectures were an equally 
effective way of instructing the students. 

Recomm^nda tfons for Further ^search ^ ■ . 

Based on cpnclusions drawn from thi s study , repeated 
research n^eeds to be undertaken, not only to replicate this 
study for purposes of rel iabi 1 i £y , but to refine and discover 
new techniques that wi 11 produce a more positive student 

e ' 

■ ' . 3 \ 

attitude toward learning from 'ski t-lectures . Additional test 
ing is necessary to discover and refine techni ques that -may 
also increase cognition beyond the level of "no significant 
di f f erence^ . ' 



\lhis study was limi'ted to students attending a two-year 
community and technical QOllege. Implication needs to be 
instigated with larger populations in various four-year 
disci pTi nes . \ ' 

Writing techniques used by commercial production agen- 
cies should be surveyed and analyzed to ascertain draraaturgi 
cal variations that have greater appeal and are more con- 
ducive ; tQt;r^l earni ng . Final ly^, further, study heeds to be. 
completed to determi ne^what types of expos i tory il esson 
materials are better suited to adaptation into theatrical 
.scone form. , . 
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" ENVIRONMENTAL MARKETING " 
— Parlor ■ ■ . 

. \ ■-• • • ' ■ ■ 

A major problem for the ax^vertiser is how to sell his • 
brand to the customer the fa^^ of many competlna messages. 

The number of messages from allXtynes of advertising media 
has been estimated by some sources to be as high as 2,300 
per day . \ 

To provide this help for personal prVducts or industrial 
products.... and for services such as insurance, car rental, 
and banking ... most advertisers find it useful to co.nsider 
a marketing program as a system of int^rre-1 aped- components , 
- — eaTlrimtra specifTc functliQ-fr-as its parnrf-tfre-enti re 
sell ing job . ^ . 

From initial planning on, these companies Integrate all 
the elements of thei r ma rketi ng mix research, packaging, 

• 'X ^ ■ ' ■ - ■ 

advertising, sales, and so on --• necogni zi ng that a deci- 
_ si on concerning one affdcts all the others. 



ERIC 



Because the end result of the comolete system is creat- 
ing sales, an incrpasihgly important .consi deration for mar- 
.. keters is the place where the s.ale is^c^tually consummated., ; °, 

. — " ' " f ■ 

The place wh^re the customer can turn a thought into a 
purchiase. (Pause) Creating the envi ronment whi ch create-s ■ 
■ sales is called ... environmental marketing. That '°s what 
• this presentation is all. about.. Environmental marketing ; 
: is that part of the marketing mix ^hat deals with mod^-ifications . 
of the environnient,, or physical surroundings,, at the poimt: 
where- the purchase is made.^where the buyer's fingers, pick 



up tlie product , or accept the service. ^ 

the skillful use of point-of-purchase materia! s 1s the 
basic means of making environmental modifications. 

The envi ronmentar m'arketer usgs ^ a variety of point-of- 
purchase units'... In different forms and sizeY, to meet 
the needs of different manufacturers and/retailers of 
goods and services. , . 

Bor the next few minutes let's consider the fundamentals 
of point-of-purchase advertising, usually referried to as 

p-o-p ... .■, ■ ■ 

Point of purchase advertising is the term applied to 
promotion material appearing at the p oint t n a store where 
ownership of products is transferred froW store to customer. 
This material "talks to" customers, and attempts to influ- 
ence favorable buying decisions --shelf talkers, banners, , 
mobi 1 es and so on ... ' 

TO HEtP " YOU -BETTER-UNDERm^^^ 

AND PRACTICES, WE'RE GOING TO BE VISITInG JED'S GENERAL STORE • 
FROM TIME TO TIME-. LET'S GO OVER ..THERE NOW AND: GET ACOUAINTEn.' 



Skit No. 1 



TYPE ... -straight expository 

TIME ... 2 mins. 19 sees. v .. 

.Sinclair ... HERE'S JED. A HIDOLE-AGEO GROCERY STORE MANAGER. j^E OPERATES 
A GENERAL STORE, FIRST STARTED BY JED'S OAOD<f- IN 1922 IN A 
REMOTE AREA. JEO SELLS TO TOWNSPEOPLE AND TOURISTS. HIS STORE 
IS A LOCAL POINT .AROUND WHICH FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS REVOLVE. 
HE»S KNOWLEOGEABU ABOUT BUSINESS, AND INHERITED THE STORE UPON 
HIS FATHER'S DEATH SOME YEARS AGO. 

YOU ALSO SEE BECKY. EMPLOYED BY JEO. SHE'S THE STORE'S CASHIER. 
SHE STOCKS SHELVES AND ASSISTS SHOPPERS. 

AND YOU'LL ALSO SEE RICK, THE STOCK BOY, J£0»S RIGHT-KAND HAN. 
HE'LL BE HERE SHORTLY. RICK IS ENROLLED IN THE NEARBY COLLEGE 
STUDYING BUSINESS. HE ASPIRES TO BE A MANAGER OF A SUPERS- 
SUPERMARKET SOME DAY. •• 

Jed ... BECKY , WOULD YOU GIVE ME A TOTAL ON THESE FIGURES, RIGHT AWAY? 
I flEED THEM FOR MRS. MAC. DONALD. 



Becky ... HI, RICK. 



Jed HOW DID YOUR CLASSES GO TODAY? 



Rick ... JEO, BECKY ... I JUST DIDN'T REALIZE HOW BIG A GROCERY STORE CAN 
GET UNTIL TODAY': 00 YOU KNOW. ACCORDING TO THIS PROFESSOR OF MINE, 
SOME 10,000 PRODUCTS SIT ON THE SHELVES OF AN AVERAGE AMERICAN 
SUPER-MARKET AND 18 TO 20 THOUSAND PRODUCfS ARE IN SUPER-SUPER- 
MARKETS, ALL COMPETING FOR THE BUYER'S AnENTIOft? 



Jed ... HEY, YOUR PROFESSOR IS REALLY GIVING YOU SOME GOOD INFORMATION, 

Rick ... YOU WANT TO KNOW. SOMETHING ELSE. JED? THERE ARE SOME 200 T& -300 " 
* ITEMS ADDED 'TO THE SUPERMARKET SHELVES EACH VeAR--OVER ^ND^^M^ 

THE NUMBER OF ITEMS DISCONTINUED. ACTUALLY, SOME 1,000 NEW ITEMS , 
ARE INTHOnUCED EACH YEAR. SOME, AS YOU KNOW, ARE MRlMON^^ 
OLD PRODUCTS. BUT WHAT^S MORE STAtokG, ABOUT 8^ 
PROVE SUCCESSFUL! THEY JUST DON'T. MAKE IT TO 

Jed ... YOU KNOW, IT'S I^INDA FUNNY. 'MY DAD NEVER HAD PROBLEMSUIKE THAT! 

. , HE SOLD A lOT -OF MEAT AND POTATOES AND OTHER FOODSTUFF THAT MADE. 
, YOU STRONG AND HEALTHY. HE NEVER HAD-TO WORRY ABUT THIS KINDA 

■■■/.•••..STUFF, ■; . V ■ . v -'' ^ 

Rick \ THAT'S RIGHT, JEO. AND THE PROBLEM BOILS DOWN TO THIS .1 WHICH 
PRODUCTS WILL BE BOUGHT? BUYERS HERE IN THE UNITiED ST^ 
OVERWHELtCD WITH CHOICES. 00 YOU KNOW THAT A HALF OF WHJ^r ii^ 



ON THE GROCERY SHELF TODAY WAS f^OT THERE, AT LEAST IN THAT FORM, ; 
IN 1960? . ■ .: 

THAT'S TRUE RICK ... BUT REHEMSER^.*. THERE ARE POWERFUL PRESSURE^ 
TO GET THE AHERICAH CONSuMEk TO SUY, AND BUY, AHO BUY* AHD THEN 
! CAfl mKE HORE M0«EY» MOJO, MOHEY, 

BUT SERIOUSLY JEO, ?^ST r-tAflUFACTySERS AfiE RESTRICTEO TO A CER- 
TAIN AMOUNT Of SHELF S^AC£ AND THERE IS PRESSURE ON THtSt im^- 
FACTURERS TO "G£T TOEIR HOVERS IN THEREr* ; 

NOH, FOR INSTANCE, JED, A MANAGER STACKS PRODUCTS TO GIVE THE 
EFFECT OF PLENTY, THE OTSPLAY SEEHS TO SAY: INEWUSTXBLE, 
BUY mV* HE OFFERS FEWER ITEHS WHEN HE HANTS TO SAY ;/*'BETTER 
BUY ME WHILE I LAST%. THUS CREATING TO SOHE EXTENT, A, SHORTAGE.", 

WHAT YOU'RE SAYING, RICK, IS THAT IF ONE COf^PANY'S PRODUCTS' DON'T 
SELL, m SPACE WILL BE GIVEN TO ANOTHER FIRI1»S MERCHANDISE. 

YEP, THAT'S IT, JED, AND AS SOON AS ONE COMPANY CpMES OUT WITM A * 
NEW PRODUCT, mil OF ITS RIVALS FOLLOll SUIT WITH A "HE-TOO" ; 
ARTICLE. LET •$ PACE THE FACTS ... IT'S XUCH EASIER FOR. A COHPA?<Y 
TO COHE Ol/T WITH A "ME~t 00" ARTICLE THAff TO SPEND THE 2 OR 3 
MILLION" OOLLAFS IT COSTS TO RESEARCH "AND. DEVELOP A COMPLETELY 
NEH PRODUCT / ' ^ ' * : 

MONEY'S ALWYS A PROBLEM, RIGK. WHY, AT TODAY'S. FOOD PRICES THE 
MAN MHO GOES BANKRUPT CAN BLAISE IT ON SOMETHING HE ATE ... 

NOW, LET'S SU^^WR^2E, HAKE SURE THESE POINTS ARE. IN YOUR NOTES, 
PLEASE :\ , ' - • • 

THE IMPORfANT POINTS FOR STUDENTS TO NOTE FROM THE FOREGOING ARE: 
FIRST, THAT, SOME 10,000 PRODUCTS -S IT ON THE AVERAGE AK£RI CAN 
SUPERMARKET SHELVES i SECOND, AND THAT CURREHTLY THE|E ARE 18. TO 
20 THOUSAND PRODUCTS IN THE Sl'PER^SUPERMARKETS, ALL COMPETING FOR 
CONSUMER ATTENTION AND CWISUMER OOLLARSI THIRD^ THEREJIRE SQ^^E. 
200 TO 300 ITEMS' ADDED TO SUPEMrKET skLVES EACH y^^^ 
and" ABOVE the number OF ITEMS DISCONTINUED. FOURTH; THERE ARE 
ABOUT 1,000 NEW ITEMS, MANY OF, JHEM VARI/^TIdNS Of OLp PRODUCTS, 
INTRODUCED EACH YEAR. AND A LARGE NUMBER OF THEM, ABOUT EIGHTY 
PERCENT, 00 NOT PROVE SUCCESSFUL. ; : >- ; ^ 

THE PROBLEM RESOLVES TTSELF TO THIS: HHICH PRODUCT WILL BE PUR- . 
' CHASED? AFRICAN BUYERS ARE .OVERWHELMED MITH CHOICES. THIS IS 
WHERE ENVIRONMENTAL MARKET fHG COMES IN . 

RETAILERS GENERALLY CONFIRM THAT EXPOSURE OF A PRODUCT TO A B^Y- 
ING PUBLlt INCREASES ITS SALES. THEY REGULARLY KAPIPULATE AVAIL- 
ABLE SHELF SPACE, INCREASING VlSIBlXITr OF THE PRODUCT BY ADDING: 
U^aTS, REPOSITIONING IT INTO AREAS OF HIGH TRAFFIC, AND AOOiNG > 



lHFLU£NT!At y0fi6§, COLOR, MiS^.lfiiSI» NATUf^ OF THE ; 
PRODUCT, TOO, imUENCES. HOVE?€r«T, THE Slit, WEIOHTi REQUIRED : 

aoLLAR mo mmm mmmn skill imts a wo piftso to a'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^' ' 

CERTAI H . CLASS OF PEOPLE. A ^mm PWiO IM't 'SOUSHT- 'VERT OFTEH* , ' ' ' ' 
•EOf THE OAi.Lt USE OF mm. Bim% kmm TlHtlS COflSUHFriOH 'AfliKG ' ■ 

FACTORS. pRoouas, Hi TH Him mm nmim or .profit Am ' 

■QU£f4TL7 OISPLAYKD lU S • ' iNmaKCTS AT EVE LEVEL'^'AT HIGH TRAF?ie ' 

mmts, md-mm nmi smomim elehEhis sogh as sHaF-TALKERs* 
limn, ^mmmm^ oispuy pieces, and 6A)nhers--all iMViruififcrfrAL:- 

FACTORS, BRiEr, A PRODUCT* S PHYSICAL CHARACTERIStlCS/ ITS ' 
MERCHAHDISABam, AMS ITS USE P»?OPERTIES. MHEn lflTE(»RATED, C{»<- 
POSE; AN EflVIROimT OF skASILITV. ,!^TAILERS ARE ■CONCERHID MlTIi' ' 

mtmmm[ m mm imm mMmMipist off shelves, the d£0ree 

OF HDVEifOr, A?iD PROOyCT'S SOSCEPTIBILITV TO HOVEflEfIT, IS lOEf/flFIED 
AS ELASTICTTY; RMOR'^SLAOES have-' considerable 'EtASTlC'lTY;-.-. 

QmB mms .doh'T? o^jiv.A LimTEo h«r .of' FAMf lies ahnually^ 

com 0?ITD-ThF. mmn-mM tHIlto-ASLE T0>RCFIT FROMrlAflO- 

■ lessons.,- th^^ riplacehejit mt -OF piAiios IS HOT sreat, mMk. ■ . 

AS.OEFf?«ED, mth S¥ EC0?IQH!StS, DimflD ELASTlClfV 'APPLIES: TQ 
THE'DEGeEE-A PROOIJCT 0^^ Simm SELLS AS THOSE -SkES ARE TMFLU- ■ 

gncEO^Bf p?»icEs y ■ ' ''-^ ■ " . ■ ■ ' : . --.^ 



' " ' • • . 

TYPE 5ti?m)i1ative-' ■ " ; ^ 

Hiek ... ■ 'DA OAA. rvc Fififtiii- m'lii i mm Q¥ a uay-b m,it£ mnE mmi.' 

'-Rick -.., ■ JEOJ^ IF «£ RAJSED FPitlS-' OF AU.. QUI? '?OTUCTS. ME»a - ■ 

■■■Ued Vi. ■ 'YOU'RE -R to r^,. MOaD ^^^^^^^ 

-Rick. uHTjLi mii.mM.m'i - ' . ■ - 

■Jed' v.. -.^ UfiTILtlASTtcilY CATOS UP ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ / . ''■■ / 

'■Rick,,., ..ElASTICITY? MHAI'S/ll^AI? yHAOOYA ?€A?|" ELASTICITY? " . , 

■jed ' . ■■ WELL, -Yor-josi ' tmtmu pmmt Afif '^^hicii'may m hhe ¥oy:'> 

■^mi. I^RE. PROJ IT.* •■ •■ . . . • ■ • . 



Rick ..V AHD HHY^^^N^^ 



Jed 



) 



20 



,Wfll/0£yi, OVER IN aHDALE THERE'S THAT BIG NEW CHAIN SUPER- 
.MARKET, THAT STORE'S PRICES ALONE. WON'T LET US 00 IT. THEN. 
SECOND, OUR CUSTOMEslS JUST AREN'T VERY ELASTIC OR AGREEABLE. 
THEV'RE THRIFTY^ TAKE OLD LUKt PENNYFEATHER. HE WON'T GO HUNT- 
ING BECAUSE- HE CAN'T FIND A STORE TT^AT SELLS USED BULLETS. 



Rick 



m\, THAT IS 8E1NG TIGHT; NO ELASTICITY-, \jmi 



RlCri, AS DEFINED BY ECONOMISTS, DE.mND ElAS TICITY APPLIES TO THE 
DEGREE A PRODUCT OR SERVICE SELLS irniOSE SALES ARE INFLUENCED. 
BY PRICE., A DEMAND FOR A PRODUCT IS lLASTIC IF A DECREASE IN ITS ^ . 
P'RI££ RESULTS AN IHCRFASE IN. THE . TOTAL "rEVPNUE , OR. IF 
INCREASE IN TH£ PRI CnSTTTRODUCT RESULTS IN A DECREASE I 

SELLER'S TOTAL /fiTAKE, OR INCOME. A PRODUCT WHICH RESFONOrTD 

CHANGES IN S^S VOLUHE, EITHER UP OR DOWN, JT DOESN'T MATTER, IS 
SAID TO BE VERY ELASTIC. BUT IF CHANGES If? SALES AREN'T VERY 
MUCH IF AND mm THE PRICE IS CHANGED, A PRODUCT IS SAID TO BE 
SIIGHTIV ElASflC. CaMPAP/. aASTlCITY TO AN ELASTIC RUBBER BAND- 
IT EMARGLS AtO CnN-PA; T^,. it' HE SiiOW YOU ... 



OKAY, vED, I fHlHK. I UNDERSTAND ELASTICITY. NOW LET'S SEE IF I 
DO, LET. ME SHOW ELASTICITY ON, SAY, PEACHES. • OKAY? 



Sincltiir.... SO IT IS WITH' SHELF SPACE. THE DEMAflD !-'0R SOM-: PRODi rTS IS 
INCREASED OWING TO A GREATER AlLOCATIO« OF SHaF SPACE— OR 
ENVIRONMENT. 

ir< T}.nS CASE. ElASTIUTY IS DEFINED AS THE DEGREE OF CiiANGE IN 
Ul(n' SALES A , PRODUCT ENJ.OYS OWING TO CHANGES IN ENVIRONMENT. A 
. UNIT OF SHELF SPACE, SIMILAR TO A SQUARE FOOT, OR CUBIC INCHES, 
OR INTtNSiTY, OR TRAFFiC, OR V^ISIBILITY, ' IS NOT AVAILABLE. TOTA!. 
DISPLAY SPACE IS NQR?'5ALLY THE HEASURE OF A PRODUCT'S ENVIRONflEriT . 
VAGUE AS THIS MAY BE, ' ■ 

• ■„ .. aiHER VA81ABir% SIZL .OR 5^ACKAGE....DLSPLAy F£M.URrs, AND RATE' OF 

CONSUMPTION, All -NFLUENCETHIS MOVEMENT « IT'S DOWNRIGHT DIFFI- 
CULT TO STANDAP.0tZE-.ANO THEN MEASURE ENVIRONMENT. 



Skit No. 3 



TYPE ... straight expository 
TK'tE ... 2 m-lns. 3D sees. 



ifrinclair .... NONETHELESS, COHf-fOH SENSE SEEMS TO INDICATE THERE ARE THREE CA~'- 
GORIES OF MOVEMENT INFLUENCED BY ENVIRONMENT: (I) NON-R£SPO.'«SiVi 



ITEMS, 



{?.) GENERAL USE ITEMS » AND (3) SLOW RESPONSE ITEMS. 



Jed 



LIT ME EXPLAIN IT THIS WAY. BECKY 



INELASTIC AND DON'T RESPOND TO A CHANGE IN PRICE 



NON~RESPONSE ITEMS ARE -USUAILY 
. SOME EXAMPLES 
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CERTAINLY INCLUDE GRAND PIANOS BUT LOOK" AT WHA't WE HAVE HERE IN 
THE STORE ... BROOMS. LIGHT BULBS, BEER AND SNACK FOODS, PACKAGED 
SOUPS, DIETARY FOODS, WAXES, AND WINDOW CLEANERS. THESE NORf^LLY 
DON'T RESPOND TO CUTS IN PRICE. PEOPLE BUY THESE ITEMS CONTINU- 
ALLY ... 

BECKY, I USED A TERM A LITTLE WHILE AGO— GENERAL-RESPONSE ITEMS, 
OR GENEP;\L-USE PRODUCTS. WHAT KIND OF PRODUCTS WOULD YOU GUESS 
WOULD BE IN THE CATEGORY? 

WELL, ro SAY THESE ARE PRODUCTS THAT DO RESPOND , PERHAPS NOT 
RAPIDLY OR IMMEDIATELY, OR SLOWLY, JUST SORTA MEDIUM-LIKE . 

YEP, THAT'S IT. NOW, CAN YOU GIVE -ME SOME EXAMPLES? 

THERE'S PAPER TOWLS, PAPER NAPKINS, CANNED PEACHES, MEATS OF ALL 
KINDS ... AND COFFEE ... AND, OH YES, JELLIES AND JAMS. HERE ARE 
SOME MORE. BEVERAGES, FROZEN PIES, FROZEN DINNERS, PIZZAS, SOUPS 



... OH Y-A-A-S, THERE'S POTATOES, APPLES AND ORANGES, AND,... 
ALL KINDS ,0F STAPLE ITEMS. 

YOU'RE right: THE ITEMS YOU'VE GIVEN ME DO RESPOND TO INCREASED ■ 
SHEi.F SPACE AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS. YET-, IN THE LONG RUN THE 
LAW OF DIMINISHING RETURNS APPLIES, AND CONTINUAL USE OF ENVIRON- 
MENTAL FACTORS DOES NOT GUARANTEE INCREASING SALES. 

NOW, THE THIRD CATEGORY GROUPS THOSE PR9DUCTS ONLY OCCASIONALLY 
PURCHASED, OR SLOW-RE§PONSE ITEMS. THESE PRODUCTS RESPOND SLOWLY 
TO INCREASES IN SHELF SPACE AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS. ANY 
ILLUSTRATIONS, BECKY? 

WELL, ... ^^EASONAL ITEMS SUCH AS CHARCOAL, CANDY, NUTS, AND CER- 
TAINLY WINES. - - . 

SURE, TilEY'RE SEMI-ELASTIC OR ONLY OCCASIONALLY ELASTIC. 
LET'S SUMMARIZE AGAIN ... 

YOU ALL NOW HAVE A DEFINITION OF DEmNO ELASTICITY. IT APPLIES. 

TO' ENVIRONMENTAL ELASTICITY AS WELL. IN THIS SENSE ENVIRONMENT AL^ 
' ELASTICITY IS DEFINED AS THE DEGREE OF CHANGE IN UNIT SALES A 
. PRODUCT ENJOYS OWING TO CHANGES IN ENVIRONMENT, SUCH AS CHANGE IN 

SQUARE' FEET ALLOCATED TO ITS PROMOTION, TO ITS DISPLAY, ITS. 

REPOSITIONING, OR SATURATION. 

IN ADDITION, YOU NOW CAN CLASSIFY PRODUCTS INTO 3 CATEGORIES OF 
MOVEMEffl INFLUENCED BY ENVIRONMENT;, ..LlJ^ NOltLRJ iMN.SIVE P RODUC TS, 
GRAND. PIANOS, LIGHT BULBS, SIMILAR PRODUCTS; (2) SECOn"d," GENERAL 
USE ^PRODUCTS V/HICH DO T^ESPOND TO INCREASED SHELF SPACE. AND OTHER 



ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS: (3) LAST, PRODUCTS THAT RESPOND ONLY 
OCCASIONALLY DEPENDENT, PERHAPS, -ON THE SEASON," THE WEATHER,^ AND 
SO ON-. > . ' 

NOW NOTE THAT THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SHELF SPACE AND OTHER " 
ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS AND UNIT SALES IS NOT UNIFORM. SOME PRODUCTS 
RESPOND TO ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS MORE RAPIDLY THAN DO OTHER 
PRODUCTS. SEASONS AND CLIMATE INFLUENCE ' SALES, DESPITE ENVIRON- 
MENTAL FACTORS. THE EFFECT OF ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS VARIES BY 
GEOGRAPHY. STORES EXPERIENCE VARIETIES OF RESPONSE WITHIN CITIES 
AND REGIONS. STORE StZE IS A FACTOR, TOO. THERE IS NO EXPLANA- 
TION FOR MOST OF THESE FACTORS. ENVIRONMENTAL MARKETERS CAN ONLY ■ . 
FLY BLIND ON OCCASION; PROFITING FROM HARD EXPERIENCE, SOMETIMES 
COSTLY EXPERIENCE. ^ 

HOWEVER, IN LARGE, WELL-RUN STORES, MOST ITEMS ARE ALLOCATED : 
ENOUGH SHELF SPACE AND ENVIRONMENTAL F'ACTORS SO THEY BEAR A 
STANDARD AND LOGICAL" PORTION OF THt STORE'S BURDEN. IF THEY 
DON'T, OUT THEY GO. 



Skit No. 4 
TYPE ,r. stimulative 

TIME 3 min's. 54 sees. ' , 

IN BRIEF, RICK, YOU JUST CAN'T INCREASE THE PRICE OF A PRODUCT 
WITHOUT A GOOD REASON. ENVIRONMENTAL FACT8RS PLAY A BIG PART; 
THEY'RE JUST TOO IMPORTANT TO IGNORE. THEY'RE JUGGLED, JIGGLED , 
APPLIED . AND f^NIPULATED , LARGELY BASED ON EXPERIENCE , TO CAUSE 
MAXIMUM MOVEMENT OF PRODUCtS OFF THE SHELVES. 

JED, JUST EXACTLY WHAT ARE THESE 'ENVIRONMPTAL FACTORS? 

WELL, THERE ARE 5 ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS THAT YOU .SHOULD REMEMBER 
... THE FIRST ONE IS ... PROMOTION ... 

V 

NUMBER ONE, PROMOTION. . . 

* 

YES, ADVERTISEMENTS, RADIO COMMERCIALS, HANDOUTS, VERBAL SALES 
EFFORTS— ALL OF THESE ARE CONSIDERED PROMOTION, AND CONSUMERS 
RESPOND TO THIS TYIJE OF PROMOTION NOW,TliE SECOND ENVIRONMENTAL 
FACTOR IS: SEA SON A N D CLIM ATE ... 

• ' t ' ■ \ ■ " , 

\ 

TWO, SEASON AND CLIMATE 

YOU REMEMBER WE SELL STRAWBERRIES ONLY IN JUNE;, WE CAN'T GROW THEM 
ANY OTHER TIME. BUT WE SELL SKIS AND SNOW M OBILES O N U^IN THE 
WINTER TIME WHEN THEf RE NEEDED AND CAN BE USED. GOT THAT? SO 
THE CLIMATE- AND THE SEASON OF THE YEAR CONTROL, TO SOME EXTENT, 
WHAT-WE-SE-LL. 'NUMBER THREE, RICK, IS GEOGRA^Y. • 
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THREE, GEOGRAPHY 

BATHING SUITS MAY SELL ALL YEAR ROUND IN FLORIDA AND CALIFORNIA, 
BUT N(5Y here: IT'S TOO COLD MOST OF THE TIME, THE GEOGRAPHY ISN'T 
„RIGHT._„ON IHE OTHER HAND, CAMPING EQUIPMENT. AND_CANOES..D.ONU_SELL^.. 
IN ALASKA, BUT THEY'RE PRETTY GOOD MOVERS IN THE SPRING AND SUMMER 
FOR US, AREN'T THEY?.. 

WHAT'S -JHE FOURTH ONE, JED? 

THE FOURTH ONE, BECKY, IS THE SIZE OF THE STORE ^ 
FOUR, SIZE OF STORE .... 

IT STANDS TO REASON A LARGE STORE, SUCH AS THE SUPER-SUPERMARKET 
OVER IN ELMDALE, LOCATED ON A ROAD" WITH LOTS OF TRAFFIC, IS GOING 
TO DO MORE BUSINESS THAN OUR LITTLE STORE. THE SIZE OF THE^TORE 
IS BIG AND THIS MEANS IT IS DESIGNED TO OFFER MORE PRODUCJjTTO 
MORE PEOPLE. 

HEY'^ JED: HOW ABOUT US? PEOPLE LIKE yS, YOU, ME»JICKY? 

YES, JED: DON-T we do SOMETHING. for THE STORE? 

YOU'RE RIGHT. THAT'S THE LAST ONE. STORE PERSONNEL AND PERSONAL 
FACTO RS'. 

FIVE,. STORE PERSONNEL AND PERSONAL FACTORS. 

BECKY, YOU ARE A CONSIDERABLE ASSET TO THIS STORE. YOU HAVE A 
BRIGHT AND SUNSHINEY PERSONALITY AND REMEMBER OUR CUSTOMERS' 
NAMES. YOU HELP OUR CUSTOMERS WITH THEIR CyiLDREN AND THEIR PUR- 
CHASES. THIS ALL HELPS MAKE CUSTOMERS FEEL KINDLY TOWARD US. RICK, 
YOU HELP CUSTOMERS BY TAKING GROCERIES TO THEIR CAR, HELPING THEM 
LOCATE THINGS IN THE STORE, BY EXPLAINING THE USE OF VARIOUS 
PRODUCTS AND EXPLAINING SPECIALS WERUN FROM TIME TO TIME. -SPEAK- 
ING FOR MYSELF, I LET MRS. MURPHY HAVE CREDIT, AND I SLIP OLD 
HENRY WATSON AN EXTRA POUCH OF TOBACCO OCCASIONALLY. YOU KNOW, 
IT ALL GOES TO MAKE PEOPLE FEEL GOOD. I TRY TO PAY ATTENTION- TO 
PEOPLE. I TRY TO MAKE THEM PERSONAL TO MP. BIG STORE^ORMALLY 

CAN'T DO t;;is. . , />c 

IN GENERAL, MOST PRODUCTS ARE ELASTIC, fHEIR SALeI DoVsPOND TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS THAT PUSH THEIR SATISFACTION-GIVIim f 
CHARACTERISTICS. In'bRIEF^, THEIR MOVEMENT "OFF SHELVES IS* 
"INCREASED BY ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS. THIS IS EXP-RESS&D b(u1HE' 
GENERAL STATEMENT T HERE IS A POSITIVE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ENVIRON - 
MENTAL FACTORS AND UNIT SALES . IN SUM, ENVIRONMENT PUSHES SALES, 
ALT410yaH-THt-DE^REfi-:.OW-NF-L-UENG£--4-S-LARGEL-Y-UNDE-TE-Rm-WE-D^ 
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• Skit No. 5 

TYPE ... Humorous 
\ TIME ... 1 minute 

Jed ... AHH, VES, A CHANGE IN ENVIRONMENT INFLUENCES UNIT SALES ... I 

CAN REMEMBER, BACK IN THE DARK DEPRESSION DAYS, A BRAND NEW FOOD 
CHAIN JUST GETTING STARTED IN THE STATE CAPITAL. IT WAS TRYING 
TO SELL -A NEW, UNKNOWN BRAND OF SUGAR , AND NOT SUCCEEDING VERY 
WELL. f^INALLY, THE PRESIDENT WROTE TO ALL THE MANAGERS OF HIS 
■ - STORES TELLING THEM TO PUSH SALES OF THIS SUGAR. ALL STORES PRO- 
CEEDED TO PUSH, BUT DIDN'T HAVE- ANY LUCK, EXCEPT THE CHAIN'S STORE 
•OVER IN ELMDALE. IT WAS SELLING SUGAR BY THE CARLOAD! "WELL, 
THE PRESIDENT HOPPED INTO HIS OL' STUTZ BEARCAT AND TORE OVER TO- 
ELMDALE TO FIND OUT WHAT WAS GOIN' ON*. WELL, HE GOT HIS ANSWER 
ALL RIGHT. JUST INSIDE THE FRONT DOOR ON TOP A HUGE PILE OF 
POUND BOXES OF SUtAR WAS THIS HOME-MADE SIGN THAT I GOT FROM OLD 
K.LUTE YEARS AGO. J'VE NEVER HAD THE NERVE TO SHOW ANYONE UNTIL 
NOW. AND HERE'S WHAT IT SAID . . 

_ DANGER ! JE CARE FUL,. NOT TO J1 1 X 3 POUNDS OF SUJlARJinH_6^.BDITLES 

OF GRAPE JUICE AND LET STAND" FOR 30 DAYS! IT MAY TURN TO WINEl 
AND YOU KNOW -WHAT ELSE? HIS SALES EN ASPIRIN WENT UP TOO!' 

Sinclair ... THERE IS LITTLE RESEARCH OF A SCIE.NTIFIC NATURE ARABLE ON 

ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS. HOWEVER, A GENERAL RUL^^OF THUMB STATES 

' THAT UNIT S#kLES CHANGE ABOUT 10% IN RESPONSE^ APPLICATION OF 
ENVIRONfCNTAL FACTORS. REARRANGEMENT OF SUCH FACTORS FOR SOME 
PRODUCTS CAUSES A 5 TO 6 PERCENT INCREASE* IN SALES. ON ANOTHER 
OCCASION IT MAY CAUSE 2-3 PERCENT INCREASE IN^SALES. OTHER 
ENVIRONMENTAL EFFORTS MAY CAUSE 12 TO 15 PERCENT INCREASE. IT'S 
DIFFICULT TO FORECAST RESULTS. NONETHELESS, FROM A RETAILER'S 
VIEWPOINT, A 6 TO 10 PERCENT CHANGE, UPWARD, YIELDS TREMENDOUS 
PROFIT POSSIBILITIES. YET IT IS DIFFICULT TO IDENTH^Y ENVIRONMENTAL- 
SENSITIVE ITEMS IN ADVANCE OWING TO THE CONSIDERABLE NUMBER OF 
VARIABLE FACTORS IDENTIFIED' PREVIOUSLY. THE EXTREME OF THIS 
ARGUMENT IS THAT IF ALL SUSPECTED ENVIRONMENTAL-SENSITIVE ITEMS 
IUlNTIFIED, AND DISP-'.AYED, PROFIT POSSIBILITIES WOULD BE 
. MAXIMIZED. THIS IS AN IDEALISTIC AND IMPRACTICAL TRUTH, BECAUSE 
AN ENLARGEMENT OF THE STORE SEEKING THIS RESULT IS NEXT TO 

' IMPOSSIBLE. WELL, HIGH LABOR COSTS, MISCALCULATED INVENTORIES, - 
AND A CONTINUOUS STREAM OF NEW ITEMS ALL LEAVE THE INDIVIDUAL 
STORE MANAGER LIMITED OPPORTUNITY TO MANIPULATE ENVIRONMENTAL , 

^ FACTORS, YET, A GENERAL CONCLUSION IS REASONABLE, PARTICULARLY 
SINCE YOU CAN CONFIRM THIS FROM' YOUR OWN EXPERIENCE: MO ST RETAIL 
STORE MANAGERS DO MANIPULATE ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS TO- ENHANCE 
SALES. THEY^ DO RELATE THESE FACTORS GENERALLY TOrPRIVATE LABEL 
AND IMPI ".SE ITEMS. THEY DO THIS OW ING TO THE PROFIT- FACTOR . . 

T+tER&^S-GEN€mL-¥-4f^-AT-£l^l^4f-IT-FR^f-5AI^^ : 

ITEMS AND FROM VOLUME SALES. 

ERIC ' J . 
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Skit No. 6 

TYPE ... humorous 

TIME ... 1 min. 15 sees. 



ERIC 



- Becky... JEDi JEDl RICK'S. GOT AN IDEA, AN IDEA THAT TAKES ADVANTAGE OF ALL 

THE THINGS WE'VE BEEN TALKING ABOUT. IT'LL MA.KE US A PILE! 

Jed... WHAT'S- GOIN' ON, RICK? WHAT' VE YOU GOT, BECKY? 

Becky ... MILK CARTONS! • 

. Rick ... WE'RE GONNA MAKE A MILLION BUCKS ! JED, WE'RE GONNA REWRITE THAT 
RULE OF THUMB ABOUT THAT 10% INCREASE IN SALES WITH ALL THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS WE'RE GONNA GIVE MY IDEA . 

Becky ... WE'RE GQIN TC BE RICH, JED! JUST. LISTEN TO RICK'S GREAT IDEA! 

- Jed ... HM - BOTH OF YOU CALM DOWN ... AND TELL ME WHAT'S GOIN' ON! 

RJj:!^ , , _ .IED.1 WE ' REJSMINA,_COMBINL^QU£_OWLSUGAR-AND GRAPE J UICE AND J^KE 

~^ OUR OWN WINE! WE'LL BOTTLE IT IN USED CARDBOARD MILK CARTONS 
AND WE'LL CALL IT "JED'S JUICE"! 

Sinclair ... AT THIS POINT LET'S SUMMARIZE THE PREVIOUS MATERIAL. YOU MAY 

WANT TO CHECK YOUR -NOTES TO MAKE SURE YOU'VE RECORDED THE PRINCI- 
PAL POINTS. 

NOW ... IF A PRODUCT D.QESN'T SELL, OUT IT GOES! TO AID ITS SALES 
PROGRESS, AND TO HELP CUSTOMERS BUY WHAT THEY NEED AND WANT, 
ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS SURROUNDING THE INDIVIDUAL PRODUCT COME 
INTO PLAY. POTENTIAL SALES VARY FROM PRODUCT TO PRODUCT. A 
, PRODUCT'S RESPONSE TO ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS SUCH AS COLOR, 
LIGHTS, DISPLAYS, PRICE, VOICE, AND SO FORTH, IS CALLED ITS , 
DEMAND E LASTICITY . BUT IT'S DIFFICULT TO STANDARDIZE AND THEN 
MEASURE ENVIRONMENT. YET, THERE ARE THREE VISIBLE CATEGORIES 
OF MOVEMENT INFLUENCED BY ENVIRONMENT: 

A ... NON-RESPONSIVE PRODUCTS; THESE -ARE PRODUCTS PURCHASED 
SOLELY' DUE TO TRADITION" HABIT, AND THE INDIVIDUAL BUYER'S 
PREJUDICE. , , 

B ... PRODUCTS OF A' GENERAL USE NATURE THAT DO RgSPOND TO s 
' ^ " ■ INCREASED' SHELF SPACE AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS. 

C ... PRODUCTS ONLY OCCASIONALLY PURCHASED THAT RESPOND SOLELY TO 
INCREASES IN ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS. ^ 

-TH-K-ee^l€Ll^--PART-IH>F-^'Et^VT-R0NMENT-AL--MARKfT-H^&r'^^ 

' WE DISCUSS STRATEGIES USED BY STORE MANAGERS TO ATTRACT CUSTOMERS. 

: • . - ■" ■ ■ 'If;:/ 



" ENVIRONMENTAL MARKETING 
Part II 



Make a striking statement, offer a short personal experience, issue a quotation, 
ask a question, or employ humor. 

The' increasing importance marketers place on point-of-purchase advertising can 
'be shown by the growth of the point-of-purchase industry in the decade 1962 to 
1972—from 800 million to 2 billion in just ten years. 

The percentage of a company's total advertising promotion budget spent on point- 
of-purchase varies widely, but typical percentages are these averages for food 
processors, cosmetics firms and brewers. ' 

Some examples of actual annual expenditures for point-of-purchase are another 
sign of its importance in marketing. 



General Motors 


42 


mi 11 ion 


Coca-Cola 


15 


n 


Atlantic-Richfield. . 


14 


tl 




9 


II 


Anfre'aser-Btjs^^^^ . . ." . 


"5 


It — - 


Gillette..-.. , 


4^ 


II 

2 


Firestone. 


2 
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Thel^e are about 125 companu-'s which are known to spend $1 million or more annu- 
ally on point-of-purchase; th? actual number of companies may be twice that. 
These companies have foind thrit sales increases more than justify the expenditures 

For .example, a Progressive Grocer study in A & P stores that point-of-purcbase 
highlighted like this increased sales of Kleenex 232% over sales in normal shelf 
position. 

In the same study, a storewide promotion of six Del Monte products was tested. 
The point-of-purchase unit included a great many signs and displays. -Ine part 
of the point-of-purchase package was a set of paper banners to be hung on wires 
stretched overhead. 

Results showed that stores using the whole program increased sales dramatically 
compared to stores using the over-the-wire hanging signs only. The sole, vari- 
able was the amount of point-of-purchase usfed. 

ST ORE-WIDE SALES 

Sales gain: 6 items . ." 



TOTAL OVER-THE-WIRE 
USAGE ONLY ' 

Plus 357% plus 50% only 
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A high percentage of customer purchases are unplanned--the decision to buy is 
made in the store in response to the buying enviVonment. The percentage varies 
from one type of outlet to another, but a DuPont study showed that in super- 
markets, in-store decisions were 68% of the total. 

1. Percent of purchases 
specifically planned 

2. generally. planned: 17.2 

3. substitute: 1.0 

4. unplanned: 49.9 



Percent of purchases made 
5. by in-store deci- 
sions: 68.9 68.9 

A study made by Ralph Head & Associates in mass merchandising outlets showed 
that 73% of unplanned purchases were the resijlt of four in-store influences, 
display Deing the most important. 

WeWe seen that advertisers' sales increase when they highlight th.eir products 
at the point of purchase with units like this. But what about the retailer? 

Retailers benefit equally from environmental marketing, starting with layout, 

"shelYes7~and-dtsplays that say, '^^ujriraniethingT** ' " 

And including point-of-purchase designed to highlight their own private brands 
or current promotions. 

Retailers have found that using advertising supplied p-oint-cf-purchase stimu- 
lates sales not only of the promoted brand, but also of related items and even 
competing brands. 

Good point-of-purchase can also create new, selling space, thus increasing sales 
per square foot. 

For some goods and services, where personal selling costs are relatively high, 
point-of-purchase begins the selling while the customer is waiting. This 
increases the number of customers v/ho can be served by each sales person. 

How. do customers. -feeLabout-environment^market-ing? — Lt~s-probably . obvious that 
point-of-purchase like this, which makes it easier for the customer to select 
items, is popular. , - 

When customers have been interviewed specifically on P-O-P immediately after 
shopping, about 60^ say that P-O-P assists them in making choices. This is an 
average taken across a wide variety of outlets and concerning a wide variety 
of P-O-P units. 
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it No. 1 



- TYPE ... Stimulative 
Time ... 4 mins. 35 sees. 

Sinclair ... THIS IS AN AVERAGE TA KEr^ ACROSS A WIDE VARIETOF_0mETS_AN.D_C.QN- 
CERNS A WIDE VARIETY OF POINT~OF-PURCHASE UNITS. 



Jed . . . 

Rick ... 
Becky » . 
Jed ... 

Rick . . . 
Jed . . . 



Rick . 
Jed .. 
Rick . 
Jed .. 
Rick . 
Jed .4^ 
Rick .. 
Jed . . . 



RICK AND BECKY, LET ME SHOW YOU HOW POINT-DF^PURCHASE ADVERTISING 
DOES- THE JOB. HERE'S THIS OLD SIGN THAT REALLY GOT YOU GOING ON 
THE WINE MAKING KICK I REflEMBER THIS? 

YES. I Dor . 

AND HOWl THAT STUFF WAS REALLY,' REALLY GOODl 

WELL, THIS SIGN REPRESENTS ALL FOUR FUNCTIONS OF POINT-OF-PURCHASE 
ADVERTISING. 

OH? FOUR FUNCTIONS? " ■ 

THAT^S RIGHT, R ICK . FOUR FUNCTIONS.. 

JHE FIRST ONE IS INFORMING . — 
INFORMING. 

NUMBER TWO IS REMINDI NG. 

REMINDING. , . 

NUMBER THREE. NUMBER THREE IS PERSUADING . 
PERSUADING. 

NUMBER FOUR. NUMBER FOUR IS MERCHANDISING . 
MERCHANDISING. 

A POINT-OF-PURCHASE UNIT CAN FULFILL ONE, TWO, THREE. OR ALL FOUR 
FUNCTIONS; DEPENDING ON THE OBJECTIVES OF THE MARKETING PROGRAM - 
AND THE DESIGN OF JHE UNIT. THIS SIGN INFORMS, OR TELLS CUSTOMERS 
ABOUT TWO products', SUGAR AND GRAPEJUICE. IT ALSO OFFERS A 
RECIPE. AND IT SURE .REMINDS PEOPLE OF A DELIGHTFUL' RESULT. 
FURTHERMORE, IT HAS INTRIGUE— USING THE WORD DANGER . AND THE 
WORD NOT HEIGHTENS YOUR CURIOSITY! LAST, IT SHOWS THE TWO PRODUCTS 
IN. USE TO FORM A FINAL PRODUCT., WINEl , 



kick 



OKAY. GOTCHA. 



Becky ... I UNDERSTAND NOW, JED .. 
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NOW, LET'S TALK IN DETAIL ABOUT EACH OF THESE FUNCTIONS. THE FIRST 
IS INFORMING. NOTICE THE SIGN IN MY HAND. BECKY, WHAT DO YOU 
THINK. IT DOES? 

. . LET'S SEE. .. II iNDICATIS THAT. "WE 'RE TEMPORARILY Ouf OF GASO- 
LINE." THEREFORE, IT INFORMS. 

... RIGHTO! IT INFORMS CUSTOMERS THAT A PRODUCT IS NOT AVAIL- 
ABLE. SINCE THERE IS NOTHING FURTHER THE CUSTOMER NEEDS TO KNOW, 
THIS POINT-OF-PURCHASE EFFORT QOES THE JOB. 

I SUPPOSE, JED, YOU'D SAY IN-STQRE SIGNS LIKE THIS ARE PURE 
INFORMATION. IF A CUSTOMER IS SHOPPING AND WANTS TO FIND A PAR- . 
TICULAR ITEM, THIS SIGN SHOWS THE. LOCATION. 

NOW, BECKY, LET'S TALK ABOUT POINT-OF-PURCHASE 'S SECOND FUNCTION, 
WHICH IS ? 

REMINDING . 

USE OF BRAND NAMES REMINDS CUSTOMERS JiHEN TJdEY.iRE_ABaUT_J[OJUY.^„-_ 
THIS REPRESENTS THE SECOND FUNCTIOff OF POINT-OF-PURCHASE. 

JED, AM I RIGHT IN SAYING IT'S DESIRABLE TO KEEP AVAILABILITY 
OF THE PRODUCT IN CUSTOMERS' MINDS? YOU DONU NEED LIGHT BULBS 
EVERY TIME YOU SHOP. IN THE MEANTIME, YOU MAY FORGET THE BRAND . 
NAME, THEREFORE, WHEN YOU DO NEED LIGHT BULBS I SUPPOSE IT'S 
DESIRABLE TO REMIND A CUSTOMER OF A PARTICULAR BRAND NAME. AND 
THIS SPARK PLUG SIGN HELPS IDENTIFY THIS STORE AS A SOURCE OF 
SPARK PLUGS— WHEJ< YOU NEED THEMI 

VERY TRUE. INSIDE A STORE REMINDING CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED ESSEN- 
TIALLY BY PICTURES— AS IN THIS WINE SIGN. OR, THE PRODUCT 
ITSELF CAN PLAY AN IMPORTAf^ ROLE AS IT DOES HERE.. 

... ..NOW, RICK, THE THIRD FUNCTION. WHAT IS IT? 

THAT'S PERSUADI NG.-. 

CORRECT. CAN YOU SHOW US AN EXAMPLE? 

YEP, HERE'S ONE, A SIGN THAT CONTAINS A SELLING MESSAGE RELATED ■ 
TO PRODUCT FEATURES. NOTE THE SALIENT PRODUCT FEATURE: LASTS 
4U,000 MILES ! ■ '■ ■ / , ■ 

HERE'S ANOTHER ONE. IT ALMOST OVERPOWERS THE CUSTOMER WITH ITS ' 
LJFELIKE APPEARANCE OF THE BERRIES, THEIR BEAUTY, AND THE FRESH- 
NESS OF THE FRUIT! -^Y SO DOING THIS POINT-OF-PURCHASE DISPLAY ALSO 
-^^£^&yA0ES^-4^5ST^4^C^SSO{^ANe-Wtfmf ACTURERS FURNISH PACK/' .G ES 50 
RETAILERS CAN PROMOTE THEIR PRODUCTS: APPLES, TOMATOES, NECTARINE'.. 
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YOU'RE RIGHT, RICK. HERE'S A SIGN W TAKES MOTHERS BACK TO 
EARLIER, LESS COMPLICATED DAYS WHEN APPLES WERE K MORE COMMON 
TREAT. THIS SIGN SPEAKS TO PEOPLE ABOUT THE "GOOD OLD DAYS"— 

THIS IS nostalgia: 

I LIKE THIS ONE, JED. HERE'S A SIGN WITH DETAILED COPY THAT PERSUADE 
WITH A FULL EXPLANATION SHOWING HOW THE MEDICINE WORKS INSIDE A CHILD 
BODY, 

THE .SAME APPROACH IS USED HERE FOR AN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT NOW BEING 
PROMOTED TO THE CONSUMER MARKET. ^ 

BECKY, WHAT'S THE FOURTH FUNCTION OF POINT-OF-PURCHASE ADVERTISING? 

MERCHANDISING . THIS IS PRESENTATION .OF THE PRODUCT ITSELF. THIS 
FOURTH FUNCTION IS AIDED BY OTHER TYPES OF POINT-OF-PURCHASE 
ADVERTISING LIKE- THIS POLE STACKER. IT AHRACTS ATTENTION FROM 
ALL OVER A LARGE STORE TO A- DISPLAY OF MERCHANDISE STACKED AT 
ITS BASE. . • . 

-JVND-l'-H SURE DISPLAYS LIKE THIS TRIGGER THE PUR€HASE-OF-AN-WM-- ~ ~ 
THAT WAS NOT UPPERMOST IN A CUSTOMER'S MIND BEFORE HE OR SHE 
ENTERED THE OUTLET. 

TAKE A LOOK AT THIS FLOOR MERCHANDISER. THIS FLASHY DISPLAY SHOWS 
THE product; MERCHANDISING SOAP SINCE THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF BARS 
IN THIS WAdON. IT ATTRACTS, CUSTOMERS WITH ITS SCENT. IT PER- 
MITS CAREFUL INSPECTION AND AN EVALUATION OF ITS FEATURES. 

SOME UNITS COMBINE THESE FUNCTIONS,' AS DID OUR GRAPEJUICE-AND- , . 
SUGAR SIGN. OH, HERE'S ONE THAI REMINDS WITH ITS HEADLINE. 
PERSUADES WITH ITS 4 MAIN FEATURES, AND MERCHANpISI s THE VEGETABLE 
NEAR IT. _ , * 

but all point-of-purchase material is designed to help create 
an environment at the point where sales occur— at the point-of- 
purchase: • ~ 

Sinclair... NOW, POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTfSINaiS A PART OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
MARKETING. TO SUMMARIZE: POINT ^F PURCHASE ADVERTISING HAS 4 
FUNCTIONS: (1) INFORMING, (2) REMINDING, (3) PERSUADING, AND 
(4) MERCHANDISING. ' • • , 

BUT THIS PRE^NTAFION IS CONCERNED WITH" A GREATER RAN^GE OF 
. "ENVIRONMENTAL STRATEGY.. WE SAiD PREVIOUSLY THAT A HIGH PERCENTAGE • 
OF CUSTOMER PURCHASES ARE UNPLANNED. THE PERCENTAGE VARIES FROM 
ONE TYPE OUTL&T TO.ANOTHER, BUT. A DUPONT S.URVEY ShbWS THAT IN 
SUPERMARKETS, IN-STORE DECISIONS ARE 68% OF THE TOTAL. RALPH 
- * HEAe^«tfRV£Y■^iOWS-i^-MAY-RON-^AS-H-rei^^S-73t-«f-^^ 



Jed . . . 



Rick 



Jed ... 



Beckjt ... 



,-Ri.ck . 



Jed ... 



Rick ... 
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l£T ME-SHOW'VOU WHY THIS FIGURE IS AS LARGE AS IT IS. EN.VIRON- 
MENTAL PRESSURES ON SHOPPERS ARE CONSJDERAELt . 



Skit No. 2 

TYPE .. infortnative 
- TIME 0 n-.ins. 50 sees. ' 

THESE ARE ALL PRACTICES STORES EK'GAGE IN TO HAKE THEIR ENVIRONMENTS 
MORE PLEASING, AND» rSRE rR-OrMABl-E FOR T-H£??5;Fi.y£S, thfy'bf CAI LED 
•INSTORE STRATEGIES. 

NOW THIS IS. IMPORTAriT., I WANT ALL STUDENTS TO MAKE SURE THESE 9 
POINTS ARE IN THEIR NOTES. ThE FIRST IS THE "LOSS LEADER." 

RICK, ARE. ¥0U FAMILIAR WITH WHAT IS CALLED THE' LOSS LEADER?^' I 
THINK YOUR ^PROFESSOR HAS REFERRED TO H, SURE ... 

YES, JED, I'M FAMILIAR WITH THAT. . 

REHEMdER.THIS IS A STANDARD. LOW-PRICED PRODUCT, SUCH AS 
WEINERS, HAMBURGER,, MAILING ENVELOPES, ICE CREAM, OR BAKED BEANS 
THAT INDUCES THE CUSTOMER TO SELECT A PARTICULAR STORE SPONSORING 
THE "LOSS LEADER" OVER ITS' GOHPETiTION. 

SORTA LIKE BAITING A HOOK WHEN YOU GO FISHING, JFD?. 

THAT'S* IT EXACTLY BECKY. THE SPONSOR, WHICH IS THE STORE. DOESN'T 
cREALLY TAKE A LOSS ON THAT CHUCK ROAST SPECIAL. THE MANAGER KAKES 
UP THE LOSS ON ANOTHER ITEM THAT'S PURCHASED BY THE CUSTOMER. SO 
HE WANTS HIS ENVIRONMENT OR THE STORE TO BE SO ATTRACTIVE THE 
CUSTOMER SPENDS A FEW EXTRA DOLLARS, WRE THAN WHAT HE'D ORIGINALLY 
PLANNED TO SPEND. 

NOW THAT'S WHAT I CALL GOOD FISHING. 

SECON D, THE PHYSICAL SIZE OF THE STORE ITSELF IS A WEAPON. . THE 
ENVIRONMENT IS hJASSIVE. AISLE AFTER GLORIOUS AISLE", JAM-PACKED . 
WITH ACRES OF CANNED GOODS AND PACKAGES. THE STORE IS FANTASY- 
LAND, STIMULATING YOUR IMAGINATION AND Y0U4? TASTE BUDS. IT COM- 
PELS YOU TO BELIEVE YOU'RE IN A GROCERY PARADISE. YOUR EYES 
TAKE IN THE PHYSICAL SPLEHDOR, THE StAgTY OF THIS BOUNTY. YOU 
ARE THRILLED BY- COLOR, MASS,, ANO.TOHON/ THE COLLECTIVE VOICES 
OF STACKS OF, CORN AND PILES OF BAKED GOODS SHOUT: "I HAVE PLENTY ... 
FOR YOU AT LOWEST PRICES! WANDER AROUND. SHOP LAZILY. CHOOSE 
WHATEVER YOU WANT. . DELIGHT YOUR FAMILY. TASTE MY RICHM£SS> 
THIS. IS SUPER-ABUNDANCE. THIS IS TRUE DELIGHT, THIS IS FOOD 
HEAVEN! . buy: BUY! -8tl¥f^ 
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AND SO, YOU 00 BUY PiVm. • ' 
"mrip, THi, SHOPPER'S r^vsiCAv COMFORT. 

Sk_u^2!p^,i.' ■ \ — " 
TYPE ... Humortjuj with sramatic overtones 

Jed. ... . AOOEO TO ALL THIS A'h£ SKALl PHYSICAL COHFORTS T^iAT RtlAX AND 

MU AWAY WHATEVER WILlPOHER AND OETEaMJNATiON YOU SROIKIH^ INTO 
THE STORE SUCH AS THIS SHOPPING CART? 

Rick ... YEP^ I SIZ ... 

Jed ... NOTICE THE lITTit im HERE. IT'S m THE SHOPPER'S HAfiDuAG. 

um, PUSH THE CART. m'E IT BACK AND FORTH. |T»S TO EASY TO 
■ PUSH, ESPECIALLY BY A RAMBUNCTIOUS CHILO. NOW GRAB THE HANDLE 
AS TKOUG.H YO'U WERE OOlf^G TO PUSH THE CART. YOUR HANDS ARE APART. 
RICK. EXPERTS TELL US THAT A PERSOfl'S NATURAL DEFENSES ARE 
LOWERED WHEN HIS HAJiOS ARE. SEPARATED. THIS !S WHY SAIESHEN HAND' 
A LEAFLET OR PENCIL TO A RESiSTAliT CUSTOMER, TO GET HI« TO 
U?JFQ10 HIS A.Rm» TO SEPARATE UlS mm, AHO TO l(MtR HIS SALES 
RESISTANCE. STORES MAY OFFER COFFEE TO REFRESif AUD PLEASE 
CUSTOMERS. MD STRESS THE PHYSICAL CO^SFORT, SECURITY, AND 
'RELAXATION. 

Rkk ... YOU KNOU, YOU'RE RIGHT, JEO. WUH m HAHOS SEPARATCO. A GOOD CUP 

or COFFEE AND THIS CART, I REALLY DO FEEL LlK^E SHOPPHIG. 

* " . * 

Sinclair ... FOURTH, MUSIC PLAYS SOFT, SOOTHUiG. APPEALrrJG, AlL-IS-mi mJSIC. 

THIS DISTPJ\CTS YOU FRCv^ THE ORIGJfjAl PURPOSE OF YOUR SHOPPING 
TRIP, UHICH WAS, TO 6UY OHLY SPECIFIC "TEHS. 'IT PUTS YOU INTO A 
RECEPTIVE HOOD TO ALL THOSE VOICES YELLING: BU¥» BUY!'* 

FiV[. THt; RfAilt'ATiON OF BUYING POWER WiTHifi THE SHOPPERS' HIND. 



lyPE ... Humero^is with .drajrsa tic overtones 
TI?€ ... 1 mil), 00 sees. . 

Jed .... THERE'S AN ARTIFICIAL Ef^VIROH?€NT._Or .PLEASAJiT PLENTY. UQ QUVS 

HERETO SARK ORDERS AT YOU » TO INSIST YOU 00 THIS, YOU DO THAT. 
AHH. IT'S Ll^CE 8E!?KvYpj|l6_>AaAIH:: ' 

Becky - I SEE 4m.. HURPHY FREQUEflTLY. BEHIND THE HA?IOl£ OF HER CART- 

■ , . ■ " '". Ii::. .• ' , . 



^ick.... YE.^K jto, j'vf 'OiL -my ^mst st£H 10 sHom» -it's ' 

8eck.y ... 'what AQOyl h?*; iKOuStiJlfC whosi 15 A inMit, SHE THROWS- " 

mpi ntp. %mcmi, qp. the hussa?j0 hho surrcRS oiHtCTiOH mn his 

AT HCHH nm HAS Jiy "*yRAIi?i5aL 5UP£SV{S0R OVER HlH- 



mmsid so ou^ c«^tohc^ h?jst walk cohi»ict?u to the back couMTEfiS • 

10 PURCHASE -Zm HEA'i m miK PAST TMOUS^flOS OF PRODUCTS MB 
■ • HZ^m. ma out -OF THEH is a TgHPTATK^I TO mt, -Ul EXPOSE ■ 

Ricfe vou.Xfiy.i ir sf£H$ Ts€r mm lAua m mri amn m^'w just 

mmo A'STan£. 'skause im'Hm mm, im'M mm imu 

^^'^^'•^'^ lill^'^* H}Gi^#HK£& ?3As;cR¥ mm m rmm m vegetables -are 
mimii' mm am- mi start of wm smma niPt-m m the 
. $m mmmi -niu can afford. to mmiM wmm, ESPECiAiLV if' 
. YOU HAvtii'T YET smn mt pp-ia of i^eat. this is mil mi, PEmm-^.-] ■ 

: . stores m mmv. the pmmt nmrmm ts t-RATEGicAitf 

. ARHAHC^J, lETiyCt TS AT Um, OPMU% AT THE mm. POTATOES 

sc^^r-'HEPr m muitnv "Tm:$r bask r^m top. au^sst ah 
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• . SHOPPERS AND ir THcY Wi-RE C-OUPtD, SHOPPERS WOULDN'T BE FORCED TO 

TRAVEL THE ENTIRE LENbTSi OF THE AISLE TO GET THEM. ENVmOMMEfH , 
: STRATEGICALLY ARRANHED, INCREASES THE PROBABILITY' OF fOUR BUYING. 

TIME ^f' mins, 10 seconds \ 

•Sinclatr ... ENVIRONMENT, .STRATEGiCALLY ARRANGED, INCREASES THE PROBABILITY. OF 
•. • \ .YOUR BUYING. THE STRATEGY OF 'POSITION IS IMPORTANT. NUmSR 0 
THEN IS THE ■PJ\TEGY OF POSITION. 

Rick ... YOU MEAiN TO TELL ME OEO TO BUY A FEW SENSIBLE ITEMS— MILK, BREAD, 

EGGS, --YOU FORCE CUSTOMERS TO PASS ALL OF THOSE MIXES, CONVENIENCE 
■„' • ' ■ JTEKS. 

Jed .... THAT'S RIGHT RICK. IT'S DIFFICULT TO RESIST THOSE NEAT, COLOR- 
FUL, ACC0f^50DATING LIITLE JARS, PACKAGES, AND CANS. YOUR 
CURIOS i TV ALf^ST OVERWHELMS YOU. 

Rick ... YEAH, HOvr! KNOW WHY HOST HEHS ARE AT EYE-lEVEl— YOU KNOW TOO, 

8ECK. THOSE ITEMS THAT ARE AT EYE LEVEL ARE JUST ABOUT THE 
HEIGHT OF A CHILD WHOSE APPE?!TE ALfOST GUARANTEES AT LEAST 

momm nx.'AOOEO 'purchases to the grocery, bill.- 

..Becky ... SURE. AND A HUSSmiO WHO ACCOMPANIES HiS WIFE TACKS ON PURCHASES 

of high profit items. marinated herring. most women, let 
' alone mil and children, find it impossible to pick up "jusl a 
few th.ings." . " _ , ' ■ 

jed we must re^'£hber one thing, there are b ,000 different itehs on 

.those shelves, ■ . ' ' , 

m'ck ... ' i can now see the advantage of the store layout over in ilmdale. 

wow, that's really a trap. . . , 

jed ... you'll re ally a cood m/snager d> a supermarket, someuay rick, 

rick ■ • thanks.- jed. but i f still surprises me that in jhi case a rerson 
wa;its'w;at, that shopper hust ti^avel at least one fill aisle^fo . 

• the meat department WHIdi is, always LOCAfEO AT THE FARTHEST Pol^T. 
from THE DOOR. THEREFORE THE SHOPPER'S GOT TO PASS THE 6REATfST\ 
NUMBER OF CANS, BOTTLES, BOXES. JARS, PACKAGES, SHELF- TALKERS., \ 
■ COLOR. AND HOr.lON. BUT ONCS AT THE MEAT COUNTER THE SPECIALS OF \ 
THE, DAY APE PRECISE t.t ARRANGE 0 BE VWEEN AND NEAR THOSE JUi.CY ROASTS 
A/in' TANTALIZING f H.EcTS. ■ , 
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Oecky ... NATURALLY, THEYT^E ALL QIJITL" VISIBLE IN THEIR PRETTY 
PLASTIC WRAP. AND THEY LOOK AS GOOD RAW AS WHEN 
■ ' THEY'RE COOKED. .SO WILL-POWER VANISHES! AND IN ADDI- 
TION FOODS AND TOYS THAT APPEAL TO CHILDREN ARE ALWAYS 
WITHIN THEIR EA'SY GRASP. 

Sinclair ...THE CASH REGISTER, NATURALLY, IS CERTAINLY A TRAP. HERE 
,. • ARE CONVENIENCE ITEMS. WHICH WHEN DISPLAYED REMIND PEOPLE 
THEY NEED THEM. IT£MS APPEALING TO CHILDREN ARE THERE, 
TOO, A TIRED MOTKER CONSIDERS THEM A WISE INVESTMENT TO 
SOOTHE A CRANKY CHILD. WOMEN'S MAGAZINES PROMISING ALL 
KINDS OF RELIEF. FROM PROBLEMS ARE 'ALSO QUITE VISIBLE. . 
THEIR HEADLINES AND ILLUSTRATIONS SCREAM INTEREST! 



Skit No. 7 

TYPE Stimulative 

TIME ... .1 min . 21 sees . 
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Jed THE LAST ONE IS AN ULTIMATE SUPERMARKET WEAPON! 

Becky ... GH OH! SOUNDS MV ST £R 10 US , WHAT IS IT? THE PROCESS OF 

SHOPPING PRODUCES WHAT IS CALLED, IN THE TRADE, "SUPER- 
MARKET HVi^NOSIS." 

Rick HYPNOSIS! WHAT'S THAT> ^ 

Becky ... 'that SOUNDS LIKE A 01 SEASE,,.^— ^ . 

. ■ i • / 

Jed ... THIS IS AN ACTUAL PHYSTCAL REACItION THAT SETS IN ANY- 

WHERE FROM 20 TO 30 M I N U;X5_AF7 E R THE SHOPPING TOUR HAS, - 
. BEGUN. INVESTIGATION S^OWS THAT A NORMAL WOMAN'S RATE 
OF EYE-BLiriKING SLOWS .ivLOT AFTER THI5 PERIOD, INDICATING 
A CONDITION OF SLOWER REFLEXES AND LOWERED JUDGMENT LEVEL, 
ACTUALLY IT'S SORT OF A HYPNOTIC TRANCE. SEVERAL 
EXPLANATIONS FOR THIS EXIST: (1) THE HUNDREDS OF DECI- 
SIONS MADE SECOND-BY-SECOND, (2) Tr^E MATHEMATICAL COMPU- 
TATIONS MADE MORE DI.FFICULT BY ODDrPRICING. NOTHING IS 
EVER PRICED AT ONE DOLLAR. IT'S SiB OR 99 CENTS OR $1.98 
ETC. AND T!iEN THE SOFT FLOURESCENT LIGHTS. WHEN 
"SUPERflARKET HYPNOSIS" SE'^S IN, TKE BUYER IS MOST 
SUSCEPTIBLE. THE TRADE HAS A PRINCIPLE THAT SAYS: 
"EVERY MINUTE OVER 30 IS WORTH FIFTY CENTS!" 

PICK, RICK WAKF UP! WAKE UP! 

Sinclair ...THESE ARE ALL EXAMPLL... OF SUPERMARKET. ENVI RQNMENT THAT 
CREATFS A FAVORABLE BUYING ATMO^' HERE, THAT CAUSES BUY- 
ERS, IF SUCCESSFUL, TO LOOSEN Uf iHEIR PUR" -STRINGS TO 

O "f^LT THEIR RESOLUTIONS. ■ ■ ^ •■ 



J. 0^ ) 
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Marketing is a complex system of many i nter- rel at-cd components, 
each playing a role in the process of creatinq sales. 

The sales'force is part of this mix. 

As is media advertising, 

Packagino, market research and many other marketinq activities fit 
together" to form a total sel 1 i nq effort . 

In this system, environmental marketi n9--the skillful use of noint- 
of-purchase ma teri a 1 s-- i ndesd has the last word. 

Customers are aided by poi nt-of-purchase when it makes .a se-lection 
easier. 

Point-of-purchase provides other helpful information, even when 
unrelated to the product, as in this sign. 

Convenience due to accessibility aTso aids the customer. ■ '"^ 

Typical retailer benefits incli^jd^ creation of sales ofjiewitems as 

this L'Eggs unit did in making pantyhose and s to cttrry s d n i isi p crrt-a-rrt 
new item in food stores. The display carries, out the Egg motif. 

Or poi nt-crf-purchase may increase the sales of existing items. 

Or build trafic, as this promotion did with a Christmas record offer. 

The marketer's salesr.,en support the (p"ro gram when they're convinced 
the di spl ay wi n really h el p sal es .. .) 

and when the display carv'"Pe easily and rapidly set up in stores 
to start the job of sellinq/ 

''^The four functions of point-of-purchase are Informing, Remindinq, 
Persuading and Merchandising. Which of these is cho-sen depends on 
the objectives established in the marketino plan. 

You should, remember that a single point-of-purchase unit may perform 
one, or more of these functions, as in this unit which reminds and 
persuades . 

Or in this unit which reminds,- persuades and merchandises. 

Budget for po , nt-of- purchase depends on the ^^eti n|^ob jecti ves 
and the function to be performed by the display. Jhi^ unit is us-^J 
in relatl-vely few locations but must create a quality iinage; and high 
impact where it is used.-therefore each display i- a ma^r investment 

This small channel marker has a more limited function in 
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marketing mix, and it will be use^jn a great many out! ets-- 
Iherefore each sign is relatively inexpensive. 

'Vrh^n marketing strategy dictates that a particular unit should 
remain in service for years, a large budget is allowed for^'^'^^ch unit. 

But vf the strategy requires a short promotional push, a less 
exLcrisive unit is employed. 

With these basic considerations in mind, let's see how some mar-^ 
keters have decided on the poin t-of-purchase portion of their market- 
ing program; we will examine a cross section of appl i ca't i ons , 

United Airlines increases sales by providing information about 
special tours, Th i s i nexpens i ve short-term counter display shows 
the many special f ol ders a vai 1 abl e to a po tent i a 1 cu s tomer . 

Here-is a good example of an information sign--it tells what's play-, 
ing, who's in it, and the matinee time. It is a special case of a 
ong-te r m S'i-g rr; — i-n—w h-rc-h—c o^y--c^-n-~be—chdri)-g'^6~-drs-- — 

The effectiveness of shovnng a^picture of a product/ with strong 
appetite appeal is borne ^out by this long-term sign.^ The picture 
can be changed according to the desire of the store mah~agerv--Xes ts 
proved that the best selling item of the day was that featured \in ^' 
thepicture. 

The food merchandiser is ti^sed to promote hot food in a new oit.let-- 
,the supermarket. It serves as both po i n t-of -pure ha s e and service 
counter. 

This is a short-te^rm pole stacker. In use, a mass display ofr the 
product is built around it. The inflatable figure on top promotes 
sal es because , i t is a customer premium. The actual f i gure di ^pl ayed 
may be taken ,home by the store manager after Xhe^ pj>Qinoti on has ended. 

This. glider also is a customer premium. Hanging high overhead, it . 
attracts attention from all over the store. It was designed to be 
hung over .a frozen food cabinet where air currents give it a fl-ying 
motion. . . • 

Sometimes the best way to persuade a customer to buy is to offer a 
trial. This long-term demonstrator provides an in-store opportu- 
nity for a customer to test the ski boot and bindings. 

This tester was used to help introduce what was not only a new 
product but a new ki nd . of produc t--a man^s scent. Getting m'en to 
try i t wa s ea si er " i f they didn*t have to make a purchase, to do so. 

/ / ■ ■ 
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One of th,e classic examples of po i n t-of -purchase to aid the cus- 
torner is the Kirsch drapery hardware display. The customer, can 
select not only the major items from the choices given, but alco 
all the small parts needed to aomplete the installation. 

Where temptation for pilferage is high, display units can help make 
^ the risk low. In this unit, the tools are displayed behind glass. 
The clerk completes the sale b/ unlocking the cabinet from the 



.Although this appears to be a long-term display, it actually is 
'Short-term and is designed to sell the idea of giving a typewriter 

as a Christmas gift. Construction is actu^,lly of corrugated paper- 

b.oard. ; 

Now to summarize': 

( A ) as a b uyc r yi) u have b^en alerted to environmental inducements 
to buy. 



(B) as a marketer you^have been given fundamental concepts of mak- 
ing environment work for you. You now! have 9 examples to show these 
environmental factors. 

\ 

On^ , the "loss 1 ea.cier" ... 

■ I • . / 

Two , the physical size of the store i n ter;i^r , i tsel f 

Th ree > the shopper's physical comfort 

Four , mus i c . . . ' I 

Five , the realization of power witViin the shopper *V own mind ... 

Six , physical layout of shelves and aisles that leacKto addedpur- 
chases , . . \ 

Seven , recogn i t i 6iri of a shopper^s psychological needs. 

E xampl e when fresh, 1 e a^d^Ji ej^^t^--"^ high-profit items, when tired, 
offer inducements to (}ase/ra^t>i gue ... ^ 



E i gh t , expose the shopper' to all kinds of products difficult to 
res i s t . . . 

Nine, "supermarket hypnosis" 
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The. concepts we have been descri t ing wi 1 I be applied in the futul^^e 
to a great many new problems in marketing, resulting in a great \ 
many new applications of environmental marketing. ^ 

Just what direction's will be taken is largely up to those people 1 

who in the future will play key roles in marketi,ng. But fv^om \ 

what is being tried now and an examination of a few speculative 1 

ideas we can get some possible trend starters, S 

This current display creates scientific interest by actually hatch^ 
ing chicks on shopping center malls, . 

•> 

^^Modification of the total selling environment is likely to be a 
significant trend in the future. This butlding is an example, 

Falstaff takes its own environment with it by means of this beer 
dispensing trailer which becomes a point of purchase wherever it 
'stops. 



Here's the gateway to a greeting card shop that's designed to 
catch anyoneis attention. 

And^ supergraphi cs are showing up niore and more. Schlitz pro- 
motes its product in campus pubs using this approach, 

Specul a ti ve i deas f or tomorrow are suggested by these artists' 
sketches*.. 

,,, which show new uses of color and design for storage in teriors. 

The purpo^evis to make the marketing environment more exciting 
for- the customer ... 

and to increase sales for the marketer! ^ 

Whatever becomes the look of the^future, environmental marketing 
will continue to be^a major marketing tool with its applications 
limited only by the creativity of the people employing it. 



er|c I:: 
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Skit No. 8 



TYPE 
TIME 



I n f ormati ve 
3 0 sees. 



RICK, THE NEXT TIME WE HAVE A BREAK, LET'S DISCUSS 
POSITIONING WITH. YOU AND BECKY. AND I WANT BOTH OF YOU 
TO BEGIN THINKING ABOUT HOW MAYBE. SARDI NES AND 
KETCHUP AND BREAD ARE POSITIONED IN THE CONSUMER'S 
MIND. FOR EXAMPLE, IS LOG CABIN SYRUP POSITIONED 
AHEAO OF, OR IN BACK OF, MRS. BUTTERWORTH'S SYRUP? 
IN SHORT, EVERY- PRODUCT AND EVERY TRADENAME IS 
POSITIONED SOMEWHERE IN THE AFFECTIONS OF THE COHSUMr 
ING PUBLIC. TAKE JED'S JUICE AS AN EXAMPLE. HOW CAN 
WE POSITION JED'S JUIC£ TO GREATEST ADVANTAGE IN OUR 
BUYING PUBLIC'S MIND? VJHO ARE OUR COMPETITORS? 
WHERE DOES IT RANK' IN THE PUBLIC'S AFFECTIONS AT THIS •. 
MOMENT, AND HOW CAN WE IMPROVE THAT POSITION? 

T1TaSE-irRf-Stm£--H1VRfrt^^ 

THAT'S RIGHT, BECKY. I GUESS WE'LL -HAVE TO DO SOME ' 
REAL HARD WORK TO FIND THE ANSWERS! ./ 




1 :,(,'■ 
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"POSITIONING" 

Part I , ■ . ' 

Sinclair ... IN ANTI-CIPATION OF THIS PRESENTATION ON POSITIONING, L TALKED 
WITH 30 MALE CAR OWNERS IN MY NEIGHBORHOOD. MY QUESTION TO 

EACH WASj .."WHEJLYOU..THINK..,QF..A..IIRE...S FIRST 

COMES TO "YOUR MIND?" OF THE 30, 15 SAID GOODY^R, 6 SAID 
GOODRICH, '4 SAID SEARS, 3 SAID FIRESTONE, 1 SAID GENERAL, AND 
NONE SAID GULF. 



NOW OBVIOUSLY, THE GULF OIL COMPANY HAS A PROBLEM. GOODYEAR 
IS POSITIONED AS THE TIRE STORE. NOT GULF. THIS, DESPITE THE 
FACT THAT GUL!- HAS BEEH ASKING YOU AND ME, IN FACT, ALL 
MOTORISTS- IN TOLEDO, TO "THINK OF GULF AS THE TIRE STORE I" 



WELL, THE PHENOMENON OF POSITION IN THE MARKETPLACE WOULD 
SEEM TO FOLLOW NATURALLY THE LAVISH, THE EXCESSIVE, AND THE 
FREQUENTLY UNFOUNDED CLAIMS MARKETERS HAVE MADE DURING THE 
-PAST^-25--Y.EARST--i)tJR-mrwrS-TOTOD-RESe 
GRESSIVELY UNTIL THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON SEPTEMBER 
20TH, 1972 OVERWHELMINGLY PASSED THE FIRST CONSUMER PROTEC- • 
TION BILL, 318 TO 50. THE, CONS UMER"" MOVEMENT HAD AT LEAST 
BEEN LEGISLATIVELY REQeGlTlZED. 

DURING THE POST-WORL^WAR 11 PERIOD,, THE AMERICAN CONSUMING 
PUBLIC HAS BEEN BUSY PEGGING PRODUCTS AND SERVICES ACCORDING 

J0JH£a=EE^EQRMNIX=^JlUMB.tJaT4^^ 

-ALL DESPITE WHAT' ADVERTISING HAS CLAIMED, NO MATTER vJlETHER 
HONEST' ADVERTISING OR DISHONEST ADVERTISING SURROUNDED THE 
PRODUCT. ALL PRODUCTS HAVE GONE THROUGH AND CONTINUE TO GO 
THROUGH A PERIOD OF CONSUMER SKEPTICISM, TESTING, ACCEPTANCE, 
AND/OR REJECTION. BUT NO MATTER HOW SUPERB A TIRE B F.GOOD-. 
'RICH PRODUCES FOR GULF, GULF REMAINS POSITIONED IN THE 
MOTORING PUBLIC'S MIND AS A PRODUCER, REFINER, AND A MARKETER 
OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 

■ ' " • • \ 

AND SO, TODAY, MARKETERS ARE CONCERNED WITH A NEW AND CONTRO- 
VERSIAL CONCEPT WITHIN THEIR REALM: THE POSITION OF A PRODUCT 
IN THE AFFECTIONS OF CONSUMERS. THAT'S WHAT THIS LECTURE IS 
ALL ABOUT . POSITIONING HAS ARRIVED AS THE LATEST IN A SERIES 
OF DEVICES ALLEGED TO GIVE WINGS TO A PRODUCT'S SALES. STU- 
DENTS SHOULD NOTE THESE PERIODS OF DEVELOPMENT THAT FOLLOW 
CAREFULLY. THE PROGRESSION SHOWS DEVELOPMENT OF POSITIONING 
AS IT RELATES TO SUBJECTIVITY WITHIN THE MARKETPLACE. ■ . 

HISTORICALLY, MARKETIN&.HAS SEEN QUITE A FEW ALLEGED SOLUTIONS 
TO THE SALES PROBLEM ... 

* IN THE EARLY FIFTIES, THE FASHIONABLE FORMULA WAS RESEARCH . 



\ 
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THIS WAS A PRODUCT ERA, AND RESEARCH CRAWLED ALL OVER EVERY 
PRODUCT AND EVERY SERVICE. MARKETERS EMPHASIZED PRODUCT 
FEATURES AND CUSTOMER' BENEFITS. 

* IN THE LATE FIFTIES, THE FORMULA FOR SUCCESS WAS NOT SIMPLE 
HEADCOUNT, BUT MOTIVATION RESEARCH - RESEARCH THAT PROBED 
THE CONSUMER'S PSYCHE SEEKING THE WHY, NOT THEWHEN^ NOR HOW. 

. BUT IN THE LATE FIFTIES TECHNOLOGY CAUGHT UP WITH MARKETING. 
IT BECAME MORE AND MORE DIFFICULT TO ESTABLISH THE SALIENT " 
FEATURE OF ROSSER REEVES— THE "USP", OR " UNIQUE SELLING 
PROPOSITION ". AT THIS TIME THE OLD AL CAPONE BREWERY IN • 
CICERO, ILLINOIS WAS CHURNING OUT 27 DIFFERENT* BRANDfS OF 
LOCAL, REGIONAL, AND NATIONAL BEER, STOPPING YHE 24-HOUR CON- 
TINUOUS PRODUCTION LINE WI\TH ONE STANDARD FORMULA ONLY TO 
CHANGE SIZE AND SHAPE OF BOTTLES, COLOR OR BOTTLES, AND THE 
LABEL. 

*' ALSO IN THE LATE FIFTIES CHEVROLET DISCOVERED F RAGMEN TAT I r?^ 

IH£-RU$ti-WAS- T O I N DIVIjJUALS WITH-»MSRmJPS-W-ffH-4-B&N;H-€Air- 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

* THEN, DURING THE SIXTIES. SUCCESS WAS BEST BROUGHT ABOUT - 
BY ASTUTE MARKETING . SWITCH CHANNELS, INNOVATE, AND MA.Rk. . 
SOUNDLY. THIS WAS ESSENTIALLY A SEARCH FOR AN IMPROVED IMAGE. 
CLOTHE THE PRODUCT WITH RESPECTABILITY, GLAMOUR, AND BENEFITS, 
BUT BENEFITS PITCHED TO A PARTICULAR FRAGMENT OR LEVEL MOST 
LIKELY INTERESTED IN THE PRODUCT. BUT THE "ME TOO" IMAGE . 
KILLED THE IMAGE ERA,; JUST AS THE "ME~;M" PRODUCT KIU^^ 

THE PRODUCT ERA. 

DAVID OGILVY WAS THE LEADER DURING THE IMAGE ERA. YOU ALL • 
recall' HIS MOST FAMOUS CAMPAIGN, THE MAN WITH THE EYE-PATCH, ' 
ROLLS-ROYCE, AND SCHWEPPES ... \ 

* IN 1965 THERE ARRIVED THE CREATIVE APPROACH, BUT MORE ON • 
THIS IN, A MOMENT ... 

* AND TODAY, THE MAGIC OF POSITIONING ... 

WELLj IT WOULD SEEM TO THIS GROUP, I'M SURE, ASTUTE MARKETERS 
. ALL, T^iAT WE ARE IN A NEW ERA— PERHAPS THE ERA OF POSITIONING . 
CREATIVITY IS NO LONGER THE THING; SOMETHING HAS SUPERSEDED 
THE CREATIVE ERA OF 1960-70, THE ARCHITECTS OF WHICH WERE 
ROSSER REEVES AND BILL BERNBACH. ' ' • 

ROSSER REEVES CLA.i ADVERTISING CAN BE REDUCED TO A FORMULA 
' THAT HAS BEEN AND IS STILL EFFECTIVE. IT CONSISTS ESSENTIALLY 
OF FINDING WHAT HE CALLS THE "USP"' OR " UNIQUE SELLING PROPOSI- 
TION ." EVERY PRODUCT AND SERVICE HAS SUCH A FEATURE, OH\E 
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' FOUND, ADVERTISING THEN HAMMERS HOME THIS SINGLE FEATURE WITH 
AN INSISTENCY AND PURPOSE THAT FINALLY COMPELS RETENTION AND 
V FAVOR IN THE CONSUMING PUBLIC'S COLLECTIVE MIND. 

ON THt OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE SITS BILL BERNBACH WHO MAIN- 
TAINS THAT THE ART OF PERSUASION, AN ART THAT, LIKE ANY OTHER 
ART, SIMPLY CAN'^T BE REDUCED TO A FORMULA. IT'S A MIXTURE OF 
SKILLS, AND THE DETERMINATION OF THE "USP" IS ONLY THE FIRST 
STEP; ONCE THE "USP" IS ARRIVED AT, THEN, MAINTAINS BERNBACH, 
IT ft THE ADVERTISING MAN'S JOB TO CLOTHE THAT PROPOSITION WITH 
EFFECTIVE -IMPACT AND ATTRACTIVENESS SO THE RESULTING ADVER- 
TISEMENT PROVOKES THE READER'S ATTENTION WITH FRESH, IMAGINA- 
TIVE I*ISIGHT. THE MEASURE OF THIS PERFORMANCE IS THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT PERSUASIVENESS. SUCCINCTLY PUT, THE BERNBACH SCHOOL 
STRIVES FOR MEMORABILITY. 

BUT TODAY, RO^SER REEVES' CONCEPT OF THE "USP", THE "UNIQUE 
SELLING PROPOSITION," HAS BECOME TARNISHED, AND BILL ' 
BERNBACH'S AGENCY HAS FALLEN ON LEAN DAYS, 

JUST AS REEVES AND BERNBACH WERE THE HIGH PRIESTS OF CRE- 
ATIVITY, SO TODAY AL "RIES IS THE HIGH PRIEST OF POSITIONING, 
TRAVELING THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES EXPOUNDING ON POSITION- 
ING, THE NEW WAY. TO PLAY THE MARKETING GAME. , 



, • Sk it No. 1 

TYPE ... Inforinative 
TIME ... 45 seconds 

Sinclair ... NOW, HERE ARe\tWO CURRENT, GOOD EXAMPLES OF POSITIONING .:. ; 

Jed ... , OH, BEFORE I FORGET! RICK, I WANT YOU TO GO TO THE LIBRARY 
'TODAY.. YOU'LL FIND A SMALL BOOK THERE ON THE ORIGINAL B. R. 
BAKER COMPANY. IT'S NOW OUT OF BUSINESS, BUT AT ONE TIME WAS OU 
BEST MEN'S FURNISHINGS STORE. I WANT TO TALK WITH YOU AND 
BECKY ABOUT HOW THE B. R. BAKER COMPANY SLOWLY WENT BANKRUPT. 

OH, AND RICK, WHAT TIME IS THE PROFESSOR OF YOURS GOING TO 
SHOW UP? i WANT TO BE SURE ALL OF US ARE HERE AND HAVE TIME 
TO TALK WITH HIM. 

Rick ... HE SAID HE'D BE HERE>AT ELEVEN O'CLOCK. THAT ISN'T VERY FAR 

off: 



Jed 



GOOD. 
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Skit No. 2 

TYPE ... hunxjrous 
TIMl ... 60 sec. 

OH HI , LUKE! HOW ARE YOU? . 

HOW'S THAT? ' . 

^SAY, HOW ARE YOU? HOW ARE YOU? 

OOOH. ■• PRETTY TIRED. DIDN'T S' EEP AGAIN LAST MIGHT. - 

YOU DIDN'T SLEEP AGAIN? - . ' . ' , 

NOPE: DIDN'T SLEEP AGAIN. YOU SEE, KY WIFE AND I AGREED 
WHEN WE WERE MARRIED WE WOULP NEVER GO TO SIEEP IF WE'RE MAD 
AT EACH OTHER. YEP. AND I'VE BEEN UP NOW FOR 3 DAYS i 
AND IF ?jHE DOESN'T CALM DOWN PRETTY SOON-W EYES WILL LOOK 

LI K E A -^^AtH^-V— ■ ' ■ * ■. 

I THOUGHT I WOULD SURPRISE HER AND GET A BOTTLE OF THAT NEW . 
'FINNISH VODKA AND HAVE A PARTYl ...f^AKE A TRUCFt THERE'S' 
NOTHING LIKE HAVING A BIG TRUCE PARTY AFTER A GOOD FIGHT... 
THIS HERE ADVERTISEMENT SAYS THAT FINNISH VODKA WILL CAPTURE 
US AMERICANS JUST LIKE THE BRITISH DID IN 17761 

I'M SORRY, LUKE. WE CARRY' ONLY JED'S JUICE. . ' 

HERE LEI ME SEE THAT ... ' " , 

THE FINNS SEEM TO BE RACING'n'O DUPLICATE THE BRITISH' SUCCESS 
WITH GIM DURING THE SIXTIES. 

I THINK THEY'VE GOT A PROBLEM. THE AVERAGE AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ATES VODKA WITH RUSSIA, NOT FINLAND. AND WITH IMPROVING 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA, RUSSIAN-MADE 
VODKA IS LIKELY TO APPEAR ON LIQUOR STORE SHELVES IN pHIO, 
NOT FTNiNISH-MADE VODKA. . 

WHATS !!iAT? TELL ME AGAINi I WANT TO HAVE A TRUCE PARTY! 

I SAY L!!KL., FINLAND IS SEEKING TO POSITION ITS VODKA AHEAD OF 
RUSSIAN VODKA IN THE AFFECTIONS OF US AMERICANS, FINLAND 
WANTS At IE R I CANS TO PREFER ITS VODKA. IT WANTS TO POSITION 
ITS PROHUCT FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF AMERICANS, LUKE'. 



I'LL Of.;; NT TO THAT'. 
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TYI'E ... S C Mnuldtiv'e 
TIME ... \ min, 30 sees. 

Becky ... TODAY, RICK, f^THERS CONTINUE TO WARN THEIR DAUGHTERS ABOUT' 
BOYS. ^HEY ALSO ^KE COMHFNTS ABOlfT TOUTHPASTE. SILLY 
mothers: they SAY: "MAKE YpUR TEt'TH ALLURING, DEAR'. BUT 
mn'T GO HEAR THE BOYS!" *. • • ' 

ULTRA-B RITE HAS ADVERTISED ITSELF AS THE "SEXY " TOOTHPASTE 
FOR YEARS . ALLEGING TO MAKE. A GIRL 'S TEETH SO DAZZLING AND 
WHITE TrcAT. OH flYl A BOY JUST CAN'T RESIST HERl 

Rick ... OH, FuR HbAVEN'S SAKE'. BECKYl I'M TRYING TO STUDY FOR AN 

exam: 

secky . . . well : ultra-br ite no w goes a step further . taken from recent 

ultra-brite advert i sthents,"' note that ultra-brite posit ions 
_ — FTShLi- NUfiykirriN ABiiAsivb rtsf RLsuLisv IT COUPLES m 

SECOND-BEST ABRASIVE POSITION WITH ITS ORIGINAL AND BEST 
, KNOWN POSITION: "ULTRA SRITE W HITENS AND BRIGHTENS! " 

Rick ... '>iHER£'0 YOU GET ALi THIS HiGHPOWERED INFOPvHATION? 

Sscky ... I READ ABOUT IT IN AN ISSUE OF THE WALL STREET uOURNAl. SEE? " 
RIGHT HERE*. ■ 

LET HE CONTINUE, ... ALL TESTED BRANDS ARE • IDENTIFIED INTO « 
TWO GENERAL GROUPS: LESS ABRt^SIVE AND HORE ABRASIVE , ULTRA- - 
BRITE IS MORE ABRASIVE THAN COLSATE. BUT IT'S LFSS ABRASIVE 
THA?^ CREST-MINT, CREST. CLOSE-UP, AND GLEEM IK 

Rick DOES THAT AD ACTUALLY COMPARE QUALITIES OF COHPET IMG TOOTH- 

PASTE BRAJi OS? ISN'T THAf ILLEGAL? 

Becky ... NO, IT ISN'T ILLEGAL. THIS IS POSITIONING! IT SAYS HERE 
IN THE ARTICLE THAT ULTRA-BRITE ADVERTISING. SHOWS A PRIME. 
CHARACTFRISTIC OF POSITIONING. BEFORE THIS. MENTIONING A 
COMPETITOR WAS CONSIDERED BAD TASTE AND POOR" STRATEGY. BUT 
NOT SO TODAY. IN TODAY'S ERA OF POSITIONING THE RUUS ARE 
REVERSED. ADVEnT^SCRS NOT ONLY NAME COMPETITORS, BUT ESTAB- 
LISH A POSITION WITH. CONCRETE PROOF. IN BRIEF. THE COMFETI- 
KOR'S POSITION IS JUST AS IMPORTANT AS THAT SURROUNDING ONE'S 
3WN PRODUCT. " ' 

KETCH? . 



Rick 



KETCH 
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SlncUIr THf IMAGS SUP jUNDIHG AVIS FOR YDvRS WAS ju:>: THAT Or mOlfitM 

CAR neNTAi 5.! nvici,. pR0S!^r:cTs ifmif'rcf^!:?niv. as a 

SMAlUK COM! . uTOR fOi^rSi;'. THi- PROSPfs:! Si?! Y {OOU) ?JOl , 

A?fO rtlMP /rMD [XlllARS, ' * ■ 

.BUT All OF A SUDDEN* AVJS ptVEUMD A fOSfTIUN. 

THE "AGAINST" POSITION. AVIS SEIATEO ITS SERVICE TO THE SB- 
yiCr.S AlREAflY ESTABIISHEO. "AVIS IS QUVf NO. 2 THE RENT- 
■ A-CAR FIELD, SO HH¥ GO WITH US? WEIL, BECAUSE "WE TRY HARbEr. 
• ■ AVIS WAS A8LE-T0 rnKf" SUBSTAJITlAl tlAiNS BECAUSE IT REC0GN1.ZE0. 
HERir ?OSn!-GN ANO OlON'T %u.K TO JCET U HEAD 0?*. THEN 
THERE'.S THE liGlY POSITION: 



SkM Ho, n 



r 



TIHE 30-4 S se^cofids '/ ■ 

Rick ... BtCa, YOUai RECALL FfiOH AOVERTISE^SNT^ VOlKSVJAGEli ACCEPTED 
A POSITION NOBOi)^ ELSE .WANTED. All 00/lESTIC A'JTOI^SILE 
H»\fiyfACTURERS ilfm THE STORING PUBlft TO' TH.!?iK 'THEIR PRO- ' 
DUCTS m BIGGER., HORE POaERFUl, mni STYLISH, SAFER, A«D 
SREArtl.! in VALUE, VOirvSWAGEN CHOSE'" 10 IGNORE TH?S POSITION. 
AND UiS-TEAO, CONCENTRATED OU ITS "fmjf PO%UU ... 

•8ecky^.;, I RECALL IIHAT VOLKSWAGEN SAI.O» RICKJ IT SAID: •••".M Vj^JI^ 
STAY UGLY lONaER: - 



Rick ... SURE, ANU THAT ?>HRAS£ !S A POWERFUL STATEfCHT- BECAUSE IT IS 



PSYCH010G:CALL¥ SOUND-IT COWUNICATES THE IDEA OF miABRITV 
IN A POWEI'.FUL HTmNNER, I 8EIIEVE 'THAT miU A.N AOVERTISER ADMITS 
THE NtOATIVg,, THE READER IS vfcUllEO TO GIVE H.IH'TKE BENEFIT 

^ "OF mtmm- Aim classify nm posinvE: ' . • 

Sinclair ANOTHER -f^-.fC IllIiSTRATION ''(^f^-tllWlT.Fbsn IN THE 

IIQI^R, FHLO, AN AREA IHOROUGHlt C{RCU,HSCR!8ED BY FEDERAL 
LAWS. n:\ SMIRNOFF CREATED THE SCREHDRU'ER, GALLIANO HAS 
IIS HAir/Y WAILBANGER, AND BROWN -FORmN^S EARLY TiHES HAS US 
> .e.SYCAT\ in )m EARLY TIHES UAS FOSIJI.OtiED AS A ''H^N'S 
iiHilfiCEY" mm SUCH headlines as •^EVERY ounce £i^*LWHlSK|Y/ 
ANO 'T|J£, OLD ^tENTyCfvY ^SK'£V.""GRAOUALLY'"ay£R THE" YEARS 
BROMN-FdJ«IIA,i HAS MOVED THIS 80UR80JJ TOWARD A HIXER, A COCKTAIL 
■ ' POSITION, STRIVING TO ATTRACT -A YOlJNGtR, ^?ORE SWINGING CON- 

SUHER. IHC E-XCITING PUSSYCAT PROGRAM RESULTED. 

HOii. THE j'OLLOWINu IS Vi SUIflnTlON Arm IVk moiiJiitil . 1 
.WANT YOU -'6 BE SURE !T'S lU VOW NOTES. ... 

ERIC X7ti . 



unt, cos?€!!cs« moo, s^^-'^^ ■ mm m:mu>Qmmtn- 

TOO HANY SAui m%iim-. "m-'PtK capita • j?isymi0?« or 

n^ft."' utm 1% SIM mm mm m: mmmi wmmrs 
Ability vn \m.''\n All or my%ms, mm^ji \,m^A,m^ 
■'Iff iiH'/: Ai mi% srnn:$; ./^tmi tm m%7m msm in ,, rm 

BusiQi-mm m imomn niium op mum asAinst 

Of TOO VOTE,, m-m FAcr, A'^D m.-m msujiu wist 
mmas w'lv BiaxfiQ pmiim wmam m Bimu 
coLiicYit/i; muds mmu Wi'ttmum-PiBiic. mtsMmns a • 

mm K£/i50fi 'FOR THE R15£ Of POS.ITIQNIIIG,' AriB 1MT JS 
THAI MARKETERS TODA^ mmil IH h tmiLl AIID eElTER-OlUCATED 
SOCIETY 'FAR mj¥^m Tl«T- OF 20 TO 25 VEAaS 'ACO. AS 
VOO VOUif? AiniCfPATE, SKEPTICISM.. iS-6R£ATER fiOM TKAfi IT 

IHIU. mrs mn SAYS !.i|AT ?OS£T,IOH.!%teSaTJ„ 

B^nii TO putftM!izijnlm%mm'^^^ 




'At mm miiuuumt -pmimnuQ is mm m h %mmm mm - ^ 
T-o tmi mm m mtmmmmts for iife product, iij the / '. 
^m%?ia']' PosiTi0?^i?m himis that .Aovf srrisms mif> a 
•CERTAfj^.sf^.ETHiaQ-FoR THt PRODUCT imm mm-^^mi 



r 



iHi .vies LAI iu pftociOR md mm.i m^mmm 

Jv4 ... ^ mam *> ^^miX-, m. eiii mmm^mm m ammmu 
pmnim ^mti of us p%Qmm mftmMm. Vimi imma 
-All ^ -^m mt m.-\t>m\tM m FosmA aiid coihc^^ts of pack- 

■'AGC ,IHES?. iHkgr ARt TIM, CHEIl, A?IO SOU). HO^^^^^^^ ' 

" . ■ coH' OUT ?)frftasjiTi,v ^jril^isl^s* mm7' ' ■ 

IC ..... • •• ■ . . ., 



!4fi 



HyrtU "HOTHEni I .3UST CAWrui ;JTTLt ODHNNK * 5 :-aI;Ts CltAN. -Hf 

■ • GETS TH£H run. m GR^'sS 'iTAIN AND yiRT AND GRiMrV i JUST 

.Hbther Ht DEAR. -THIS l -M ?RO;iUM. " JUST USf Tlui. TI;)-; MAKES CLOTHES 

; ' ■ yHiif: •; • 

• mu,l RKK, NOT£ THAT PROCTOR S GAMBLE HAS ROSITiONED ITS PRO- 
DUCT TiOE;. 1?^ THt miiiDvs Mi?^t.wnH-THt ciAm that tide makes 

•■ ■ ClOTlCs7«HlTt. BhCAUSt OF/HM 5 ClAIH THt PRODUCT lOWfTi^ 

. •;• W <^tWf€n's mm as thl numses one grease^ '-••id grime fighter. 

Ky-tie ... MOTHER! . JOHN ALSO COHPlAIf^S A80UT THE GRAYNESS OF HIS WHITE 

■ SHIRTS, ESPECiALlT rARO^JMO THE COllAR. HE S/lYS ALL I DO IS HAKE 

. . HIS SHIRTS GRM! l^^H- ?0 DISCOURAGED! 

y 

Hothftr .;. . 0£AR» THIS IS NOT A PROBlEH-EllHINATE GRAYNESS KITH CHEER. 

Jed . Mid'S", RICK, CHEER IS 'ROSITIONED Ui ■ THE MOTHER'S Ml NO AS A 

PROOy..:. .TVAT EliHlllATES GRAYMESS in CLOTHES, Wkum THEM 

■M/rtie ... f40TH£R! MASHES Cfe'lE QUI.'SO llfElESS. THERE 'Sl NO SPARKLE. 

?I0 BRIGHT..-COLORSV?iO APPEAL W THEK. .THEY'RE SO COLORLESS. 
■JOmrAfJO UTILE JOHNNif LOOK MKriRAHPS ONCE FVE WASHED 
-THErR CLOTHES. yHAT^il I OO" I'H JUST READY TO QUIT! 

Hotter .... THIS- IS NCI A^PROBLEH. HYRTlE. 9EAFL FOR BRIGHT, SPARKLING 
^ ' mms. WASHES- -THAt KAKE G10B5CS APPEALING, USE BOLD, 8010 

■ f^AKES- CLOTHES. BRIGHT, . ' - ' 

-■- -aed " .m %tu rick,' tkjs -mothej^,' m AuiMORnv fioure,. positions' bold 

.. ?5f.R OAOGHTER'S .HIN&\AS ?MOf§J^l^^ 

". ;■ MOTHE-r D£Afi,.';f?TH"AlL -OF YOUR ■'HASHING PROSLEHS ... dm -JUST TO BE 

■■ -- SURE ^m^b BETTER, W All THREE! AT LEW ONE OF THE SOAPS ' 

SH0.1SLD-'- 00 SOHt THING M!- ,_ . 

• Jed ..r; ' ?fOH» na %m of Aii this, is that harketcrs have reacheo the 
, ..• ■ ^ pmm mm£ nm must think of PosiTioNim* As-soiitiHifiG designed 
'TO omm-i^fm.'m ^mrnia lAyrcHE^D 8'y-A|)V£j^ti si n-l and sales 
■■ . . trmn:. the OEC^siftifmr eE::?M whesi ts^^ 

■ - ■ •-0y£CTiyE- OF Alt; mR^ETIiG EFFORTSo IMS ANALYSIS MUST .RECOG-^ 

NUi: the: product' s' true iiarket POsma^H-i^oJmiTER ■wmei^^er it's- 

. -■■v.fmST, FIFTH, OR 'mriH., V,,P0S[TI0Nt.^1S--.PRMaES TAKING.' ANY 
,.-.-•' '■■ COf*PET!T!ON '^HEAO-Cfr„- THE' MARKETER tiOOPTS ' A PRE- OR-- POST - 
.-V- CG*fPETITIVE P0SmW..-.. THIS IS ALt'lNTEimAL, -'RATHER' jrjIAN 

. "■ - E)CTERNAL POSlHONfftG. . , . '' "'^ -^^-^^^^ 

' ,Rick . m PROFESSOR, JEO, HAS HADE COT^ENTS ON- THIS. HE POINTS OL^T 

that the eosei, as an ewle, was positioned between eoro 
^ : and mercury in the foro hotor cohpany's line of vehicles. 

he then points out that thefe sinply mas no position for the 
. edsel in that particular value-styl£--price slot already 
:6ver^cr0w0ed wrrh heavilv chrohed* he^ , 
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A QUARTER OF A BILL IO!r DOLLARS . IT 
EDSEL CORRECTL'^ ■ 

LISTEN ONCE ?^<0R£ TO THE DEFINITION OF POSITIONIfiG ... 
'■POSITIONIS'G IS WHAT ADVERTISING DOES FOR THE PROPy i X. IK THE 
PKSSFECT^J m^''~Ht ALSO WAltES: "THE UN-COLA R^flfTyiN 
ESTABLISHED T^UP AS AN ALTERIiATIVE TO A COLA DRINK.". WELL, 
AREN'T ALTERNATIVES THE ESSENCE OF A IIARKETING SYSTEM? AT LEAST 
ONE TiiAT'S STILL VISIBLY BASED ON THE FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM? 
WELL, YES, I BELIEVE THIS IS TRUE. IF TRUE, THEN THE WORD 
ALTERNATIVE LEADS ONE TO BELIEVE THAT POSITIONING IS THE NEW 
TERM FOR AN ADVERTISER'S CONTINUING, DECADES-OLD SEARCH FOR 
EXCLUSIVITY. If YOU AGREE, THEN POSITIONING MAS NOT OUT- 
GROWN CREATIVITY; IT'S EVEN MORE- DEPENDENT ON IT TODAY. 
CREATIVITY IS RAREFIED THINKING.THAT DEVELOPS UNIQUE IDEAS 
AND/OR POSITIONS. THIS. IS WHAT AL RIES IS TALKING ABOUT. 
HOWEVER, ;N FAIRNESS TO POSITIONING, RECOGNIZE THAT CREATIVITY 
CAN NO LONGER SELL A PRODUCT IF THAT PRODUCT HAS NO JUSTIFTCA- 
T!QN FOR EXISTENCE. I SUPPOSE POSITIONING, IF INTERPRETED AS 
A CONTINUING SEARCH FOR EXCLUSIVITY, THEN GOES TO THE HEART 
OF ALL ADVERTISING: OFFER AN EXCLUSIVE J USTI FICATION TO THE 
CONSUMER TO CHANGE HIS BE HAVTOf: IF CHEVROLET/ CAN CONTINUE TO 

snnrr'p'RimT- ih suFnciENT quantities so its payrolls and 

BILLS ARE COVERED, THEN IT NEED NOT SEARCH FOR POSITION. IT 
ALREADY ENJOYS A TREMENDOUS FRANCHISE ON THE PUBLIC'S AFFEC- 
TIONS, AND BASED ON SALES VOLUME IT IS NUMBER 1 IN THE NATION. 
BUT, LET n SLIP, AS PONTIAC'S COMPETITIVENESS HAS COMPELLED 
IT TO SLIP DURING THE LAST FEW YEARS, AND , CHEVROLET MUST 
BEGIN TO RE-POSITION ITSELF IN THE MOTORING PUBLIC'S MIND. 
THE BOOK GIVES A FASCINATING DESCRIPTION OF A FIRM THAT • 
DIDN'T ADJUST TO THE POSITION TO WHICH THE PUBLIC ASSIGNED IT. 

WHAT'S THE STORY? GO ON WITH IT. ' ■ 

BACK IN 1953, 1959, AND 1960, IT WAS FASHIONABLE FOR f4ANUFACTURERS 
TO DEVELOP CONTROL OVER SALES SO PRODUCTION COULD BE SMOOTHED 
OUT. And TOWARD THIS END BOTANY 50Q BEGAf/ BUYING MEN'S RETAIL 
STORES AC ROSS- THE COUNTRY. ROTHSCHILD OF CHICAGO WAS ONE OF 
THEM. THE B. R. BAKER COMPANY OF TOLEDO WAS ANOTHER. BOTANY 
IN ALL ACQUIRED 105 RETAIL MEN'S CLOTHING RETAIL OUTLETS, 
ACQUIRING THEM AT AN ACCELERATED PACE. ■ v 

105 RETAIL STORES ACQUIRED IN 3 YEARS? THAT CERTAINLY IS A 
LOT OF STORES! a, 

THAT NUMBER IN ABOUT THAT PERIOD. OF TIME,' YES. B»T AS IT TURfko 
OUT BOTANY PROVED A SUPERB MA„ JFACTUREft OF MEN'S CLOTHING, \ 
BUT A LOUSY r~AILER. DURING THE 1960s PRICES OF CLOTHING 
At TOLEDO'S B. ft., &AKER COMPANY BEGAN CLIMBING, UNIONIZATION / . 
OF im SALES STAFF IN 1968 HELPED PUSH PRICES UPWARD, UNTIL,. I 
DURING 1969 AND 1970 BAKER'S. WAS CHARGING EIGHTY-FIVE DOLLARS \ 
FOR A SPORTSCOAT THAT WAS SELLING ?0R $40-$50 AT THE NEARBY \J 
LASALLE'S. MEN'S SHOP, A flACY AFFILIATE. iIES WERE PRICED AT ] 
7 TO 8 DOLLARS,- BUT WEMBLEY'S AT PENNED 'S WERE SELLING FOR J ■ 
TWO TO THREE DOLLARS. BAKER'S SO-u ABOUT A DOZEN DOBBS AND ^ 
KNOX FELT HATf^^ DURING T^E 1969-70 SEASON. ' 



lifC,T " 




I'LL BET THAT WASN'T ENOUGH TO KEEP A CAN/RY ALIVE i 



YOU'RE right: TTOWEVER, ALL THIS IS IN CONTRAST TO BAKER'S 
HISTORY, ONE STORE THAT WAS CONTINUOUSLY SUCCESSFUL IN SELLING 
FINE CLOTHING TO THE CITY'S WELL-DRESSED MEN. NOW NOW 
COMES THE RE- POSITIONING BUSINESS. 

RE-POSITIO NING? I THOUGHT IT WAS " POSITI ONING." 

REMEMBER BAKER'S WAS ALREADY SUCCESSFULLY POSITIONED IN MEN'S 
MTND5. BUT BAKER'S PERMITTED TOLEDO MEN TO REPOSITION ITS 
SERVICE AND PRODUCTS FROM SUCCESS TO FAILURE. 

THAT'S A SAD STORY. ! 

DURING THE POST-WORLD WAR II YEARS, YOUNG MEN BEGAN RE- 
POSITIONING BAKER'S AS "THE STORE FOR ELDERLY MEN." EXECU- 
TIVE FASHION PLATES BEGAN DIVIDING PURCHASES OF CLOTHING "• 
BETWEEN BAKER'S AND COMPETING FIRMS. THERE EVIDENTLY ^I^S NO 
CONTINUING UNIQUE IDEA VISIBLE. AT ONE TIME THE FIRST 
B. R. BAKER, A PORTLY, DISTINGUISHED. OUTOING INDIVIDUAL, 
STOOD AT THE FRONT DOOR TO GREET CUSTOMERS BY THEIR FIRST 
NAMES. BUT NO MORE. AND SOMEHOW, THE UNIQUENESS OF PRICING 
SPORTS COATS AT $85 EACH WAS NOT -SUFFICIENT TO MAINTAIN SALES. 
bAKER'S WATCHED WITH SOME SMUGNESS THE SUCCESS OF AL THOMAS 
WHO FOR THREE YEARS, 1960 TO 63, SOLD) HIGH STYLE, FLASHY,' 
RACE-TRACK CLOTHING. BUT AL THOMAS' ESTABLISHMENT LAPSED. 
AND BAKER'S CONTINUED IIS DOWDY, EXECUTIVE STYLES. IT ALSO 
CONTINUED RELIANCE ON SIXTEEN DOLLAR SHIRTS MADE ATTRACTIVE 
BY THE NAME Pierre Cardin, EIGHT DOLLAR TIES IDENTIFIED AS 
COU NTESS MARA ,.TfnnWl¥NDRED FIFTY DOLLAR SUITS WHOSE 
FABRICS WERE LOOMED IN EGYPT AND TAILORED IN ITALY. LOCAL 
MEN BEGAN NOTICING TASTEFUL CLOTHING SOLD ELSEWHERE, 
PRINCIPALLY IN SUCH FASHIONABLE STORES AS DETROIT'S HUGHES- 
HATCHER, DALLAS' NIEMEN-MARCUS, AND CLEVELAND'S HALLE 
BROTHERS COMPANY. WORST OF ALL, THEY BEGAN NOTICING THE 
EXCESSIVE tOST CONNECTED WITH BAKER'S CLOTHING, WHICH, 
ELSEWHERE SOLD FOR ABOUT 25 TO 30 PERCENT LESS! 

ANY MERCHANDISE INCORRECTLY PRICED ALWAYS SUFFERS! 

THAT'S TRUE, JED, AND IN 1968 OVERHEAD BEGAN CATCHH^G UP WITH 
BAKER'S. ADVERTISING LINEAGE IN THE BLADE WAS CUT. THERE 
WAS LESS AND LESS RESPONSE TO SALESMEN'TTELEPHONE CALLS , ' 
ANNOUNCING PERSONALLY THAT CLIENTS SHOULD COME IN EARLY FOR 
FIRST PICK OF GARMENTS GOING ON SALE. THERE WERE FEWER AND 
FEWER SALESMEN'S COURTESIES. . ^ 

IT'S" CERTAINLY OBVIOUS THAT THE B. R. BAKE# COMPANY WAS HEAD- 
ING FOR RUIN. 

WELL, FINALLY, IN THE SUMMER OF 1972, DUE TO AN. OVERT- ■■XTENSION 
OF CRfDlT™-.33 MILLION~-AND A LOSS OF SALES, BOTANY BLEW UP. 
AT. THE SAME TIME IT WAS PROVED TOLEDO'S GARMENT-BUYING MEM 
HAD RE-POSITIONED BAKER'S TO A POSITION OF "LITTLE SERVICE, 
FAILURE/AT FOLLOWING THEIR OWN MEASUREMENTS,- IMPERSONAL IN 
ATTENTICN, AND OVER-PRICED." NOTICE THAT THE AREA'S CLOTHES- 
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BUYING PUBLIC HAD DONE THE RE-POSITIONING , INSTEAD OF 
BAKER'S. ■ . 

Sinclair ... THE RESULTING LOSS OF 105 RETAIL STORES THROUGHOUT THE NATION ' 
THREATENED ^0 THROW BOTANY INTO BANKRUPTCY, AND IF BAKER'S 
WAS TO SURVIVE, BAKER'S NEW OWNERS WERE OBLIGED, TO RE-POSITION 
THEIR PROPERTY IN THE AFFECTIONS, OR- MINDS, OF TOLEDO'S 
CLOTHES-BUYING PUBLIC. THIS THEY NEVER SUCCEEDED IN DOING. 



Skit No. 7 
TYPE . . . Informative 
TIME ... 4 mins. 20 sees. 

Sinclair ... NOK, LET ME SHOW YOU A SUGGESTED "HEME BUILT INTO AN ADVERTISE- 
MENT WHICH ILLUSTRATES POSITIONING. THE THEME YOU ARE ABOUT 
TO SEE WOULD BE ONE OF A CONTINUING CAMPAIGN ... 

Riok ... - OH, HI, PROFESSOR! YOU'RE RIGHT ON TIME. GLAD YOU'RE HERE.. 

OH, JED AND BECKY, MAY I INTRODUCE MY MARKETING PROF, 
PROFESSOR GREGORY. PROFESSOR, THIS IS BECKY.. OUR CASHIER, 

AND JED, THE OWNER OF THE STORE ... 



Jed . . . 

Becky . . . 
Professor . . 

Rick . . . 
Professor . 



Jed 



I'VE HEARD A LOT ABOUT YOU. .-^"OFESSOR. _ ^/ 

MOANING, PROFESSOR. 

.I'M^ELIGHTED TO MEET BOTH OF YOU. RICK SAYS MANY NICE THINGS 
ABOUT "OU PEOPLE TOO. . - 

PROFESSOR-JED & BECKY AND I HAVE BEEN DISCUSSING POSITIONING. 
I ASKED YOU TO COME OVER HERE TO GIVE US THAT ILLUSTRATION YOU 
GAVE THE CLASS-ON. SPARK i'LUGS. WOULD YOU DO THAT, PLEASE? 

.SURE., I'M HAPPY TO DO THAT. LET ME GET OUT A COPY OF THE 
ADDRESS I'M DELIVERING NEXT KEEK BEFORE THE NATIONAL SALES 
CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK CITY. 

AH, YEP. HERE IT IS! 

IN MY OPINION IT'D BE ALMOST /it^POSS I BLE FOR A FOURTH SPARK PLUG | 
MANUFACTURER TO COMPETE WITH THE 3 M.AjOR PLUG PRODUCERS: 
■ CHAMPION, AC, AND AUTOLITE. YET, THERE IS A FOURTH SPARK 
PLUG MANUFACTURER OF WHICH YOU'VE PROBABLY NEVER HEARD: 
PRESTOLiTt O F TOLEDO . IT BEGAN MANUFACTURING PLUGS IN" 1952. AFTER 
ITS NEW YORK CITY PARENT HAD SOLD THE AUTOLITE TRADENAf^E, iRADE- 
MARK, TWO BATTERY PLANTS, AND THE FOSTORIA, OHIO SPARK PLUG 
PFODUCTION CENTER TO THE f ORD'MOTOR COMFANY. THE SIZE OF THE 
MARKETING, ADVERTISING, AND SELLING TASK FO^' PRESTOLITE THEN ^, 
WAS AS FORMIDABLE AS IT IS TODAY. PRESTOLITE PRODUCES ABOUT 
1/10 THE PLUGS THE OJHERS DO. • 

FOR PRESTOLITE TO CHALLENGE THE 3 SPARK PLUG LEADERS WOULD BE ' 
LIK& 'SCREAMING AT THE PACIFIC OCEAN TO STOP ITS ROARING, IS 
THAT IT, PROFESSOR? ' ' 



ERIC 



P.rof essor. . . THAT'S IT. WE'lL, .ANYWAY, IF PRESTOLITE BECAME INTERESTED IN 
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WINNING A GREATER SHARE "OF PLUG SALES, IT WOULD BE OBLIGED 
TO "POSITION" ITSELF. FIRST . IT MUST- RECOGNIZE ITS ALMOST HOPE- 
LESS POSITION AS A POOR FOURTH. SECOND , IT WOULD BE REQUIRE^ 
TO DEVELOP A UNIQUE IDEA. IF r FMLED TO DO THIS IT WOULD 
NOT POSITION ITSELF PROPERLY. "IT APPEARS THAT UNLESS AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IS BASED ON A UNIQUE IDEA OR POSITION, THE MESSAGE 
IS OFTEN PUT INTO THE CONSUMER'S MENTAL SLOT RESERVED F.OR 
THE LEADER IN THE PRODUCT CATEGORY." TO AVOID THIS, PRESTO- 
LITE MUST ADMIT ITS POOR PRODUCTION, THAT IT'WANTS TO COMPETE 
HONESTLY, AND IT MUST PRE.^jENT ITSELF UNIQUELY AND DIFFERENTLY. 

SO, PRESTOLITE MUST POSITION ITSELF. HERE IS A SUGGESTED 
ADVERTISEMENT SHOWING HOW PRESTOLITE MIGHT COMPETE WITH THE 3 
MAJOR SPARK PLUG MANUFACTURERS, BASED, OF COURSE, ON POSITION- . 
ING: now, NOTICE THE LINE THAT RECOGNIZES POSITION ... "PRESTO- 
LITE IS A JOHNNY-COME-LATE'. ;^T77" 

NOTICE, SECOND, THE UNIQ ' ... "THAT OFFERS THE MIRACLE 

SPHrRICAl. TIP WITH THE BUi,. 1 BRAIN!" 

THE ENTIRE ADVERTISEMENT NOW POS ITIONS PRESTOLri£ C ORRECTLY. 
IT ADMITS PRESTOLITE IS LAST, OR THAT IT'S A H^tWCUritR, AND. 
THAT IT DOE*: OFFER THE MOTORING PUBLIC SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
AND WORTHWHiLE ... THIS ADVERTISEMENT REPRESENTS POSITIONING. 
ASSUMING THAT THE TIP DOFS NOT TRANSGRESS EXISTING PATENTS, 
AND THAT IT CAN BE ENGINEERED ANDvPRODUCED, IT MIGHT JUST 
WORK. THE REDESIGNED TIP GOES FARTHER THAN CONVENTIONAL TIPS, 
AND ROUNDED AS IT IS, DOES A SUPERIOR JOB OF CLEANING ITSELF 
Il/SIDE THE PISTON HEAD AFTER COMBUSTION. SAME PRINCIPLE. 
AS THE EXTENDED NOSE DESIGNED . INTO TIPS OF ALL CHAMPION, • 
^ - AC, AND AUTOLITE SPARK PLUGS. BUT THIS WAY PRESTOLITE OFFERS 

^ SO^KTi^TNG'lM^)UE , AV0iDING-THE-^ME-TeO^M=A6EL-i - •- /' 

Sinclair... YOU NOW HAVE^ TWO CASE HISTORIES THAT SHOW POSITIONING IN ACTION. 

THE FIRST CASE SHOWS POSITIONING BY CUSTOMERS, AND THE RESULT- 
ING DISASTER. THE SECOND CASE SHOWS HOW A LOCAL COMPA.^" 
■\ MIGHT SUCCESSFULLY POSITIOr^ ITSELF AGAINST TREMENDOUS OC.S. 

YOU ALSO HAVE SEEN THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF POSITIONING. 
YOU ARE ALSO AWARE THERE ARE FOUR REASONS FOR THE RISE OF 
^- POSITIONING: 

FIRST : MARKETEERS' EXCESSIVE AND LAVISH PRODUCT CLAIMS, 

S¥COND: THE GREAT SIMILARITY AMONG PRODUCTS: CIGARETTES, BEER 
■#ST)LINE, COSMETICS, FOOD ... 

THIRD: OUR OVER-COMMUNi CAVED SOCIETY, TOO MANY PRODUCTS, 
TOTfANY COMPANIES, TOO MANY SALES MESSAGES. 

FOURTH : OUR BETTER EDUCATED AND' MORE SKEPTICAL BUYING COMMUNI- 
TIES. ' ' . ^ ' 



YOU ALSO HAVE A DEFINITION OF POSITliDNING; "POSITIONING IS WHA 
ADVERTISING DOES FOR THE PRODUCT IN THE PROSPECT'S MIND." 

/ ■ . ■ ■ > 

POSITIONING GOES TO THE HLAPJ QF ADVERTISING, WHICH IS: 
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• JUSTIFY TO THE CONSUMEF^ BY OFFERING AN EXCLUSIVE REASON, HIS 
CHANGINGHTiS BEHAVIOR AND BUYING ANOTHER PRODUCT OR SERVICET ~ 
"THIS COMPLETES PART I OF "POSITIONING".- IN PART II WE WILL 
SEE FURT^^ER EXAMPLES OF POSITIONING IN THE STATE OF OHIO. 
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"P OSITIONING " 
Part II 

NOW LET'S TAKE A LOOK AT POSITIONING AS IT SHOWS ITSELF TODAY 
WITHIN OHIO. THESE EXAMPLES HAVE BEEN VISIBLE RECENTLY IN 
ABOUT 120 ISSUES OF 4 DIFFERENT BUT REPRESENTATIVE METROPOLI- 
TAN NEWSPAPERS, AND IN 15 DIFFERENT MAGAZINES CIRCULATING 
WITHIN THE STATE. MOST PRODUCTS FALL EASILY INTO THE CATE- 
GORIES YOU'LL. SEE. RECALL THAT IN "POSITIONING" PART I, 
YOU WERE GIVEN TWO INITIAL POSITIONS, NUMBER 1, IHE "AGAINST" 
POSITION, AND NUMBER 2, THE "UGLY" POSITION. YOU HAVE THESE 
TWO POSITIONS IN YOUR NOTES. NOW, LET'S CONTINUE ... 

I HAVE GIVEN EACH OF YOU A PRINTED LIST OF THESE POSITIONS; 
YOU MAY WANT TO REFER TO THIS LIST AS I PROGRESS, OR TAKE 
NOTES ON THAT LIST. - 

3. THE GO T -IT-LICKED POSITION ... THESE ..PE OLD-LINE, ESTAB- 
LISHED, BUT AGGRESSIVE NAMES, EACH WITH A MASSIVE LOCK ON THE , 
BUYING PUBLIC'S AFFECTIONS. THEY ARE POSITIONED AFFIRMATIVELY 
IN BUYERS' MINDS BY YEARS OF SUCCESSFULLY MA.RKETING A PRODUCT- 
OR PRODUCTS. 

1. GEN'L MOTORS (%, SEARS 

2. MERCEDES-BENZ 5. DUTCH BOY .. - 

3. SHELL ■ 6. RCA 

4. THE INTER-COMPANY COMPETITIVE POSITION THIS IS A VARIATION 
OF THE FIRST, OCCURRING USUALLY WITHIN THE "GOT-IT-LICKED" 
POSITION. CONSUMERS AREN'T ALWAYS AWARE OF THIS RIVALRY. MERE, 
BECAUSE OF A UNIQUE ADVERTISING MESSAGE, ADVANCED STVLINu, 

AND COMPETITIVE FIERCENESS, PONTIAC HAS ENCROACHED ON CHE'.KOLET 
SALES DURING THE LAST SEVERAL YEARS. ■ ITS SLEEK, YOUTHFUL- DASH AND 
VERVE HAVE WON THE AFFECTION OF PERSONS WHO'D NORMALLY m CHEVRO- 
LET. AND if ALL BEGAN WITH POi^TIAC'S LOWERING A iODY ONTO A 
CHASSIS THAT WAS CONSIDERABLY NARROWER— HENCE THE NAME 
"WIDE-TRACK" PONTIAC. 

5. THE OLD-LINE POSITION THAT BEGINS TO SAG ... THIS TOO IS A 
VARIATION OF THE "GOT-IT-LICKED" POSITION. THIS FIRM MAY BE OLD- 
LINE, BUT IT EVIDENTLY FEELS IT NEEDS A UNIQUE GIMMICK TO BUILD A 
SERVICE, OR TO RECAPTURE A FORMER SALES POSITION. HERE 
CHESTERFIELD GOES TO COUPONS, A DEVICE RALEIGH CIGARETS HAS USED 
FOR DECADES. AND ROBERT HALL, A POST-WORLD WAR II CLOTHIER, 
EXTENDS ITS SERVICES TO CAPTURE NATIONALLY WHAT UP TO THIS 

POINT HAS BEEN THE AREA OF HIGHLY SPECIALIZED LOCAL CLOTHIERS. 

6. THE OLD- LINE FIRM IN UNJQUE POSIT ION .... THE SAN FRANCISCO 
MANUFACTURER OF LEVIS REPRESENTS ^^N ENVIABLE POSITION. HIS 
PRODUCT IS AT THETINNACLE OF YOUNG PERSONS' AFFECTIONS, NOT 
ONLY domestically; but in EUROPE T0)D. HE ENJOY.S UNQUESTIONED 
ALLEGIANCE. EVEN THOUGH SURROUNDED BY ALL KINDS OF COMPETITION, 
HIS POSITION IS DOMINANT, UNIQUE, Or THE BASIS OF AN UNEQUALED 
SALES VOLUME. YOU MAY BE INTERESTED TOXkNOW THAT LEVIS .IN 
EUROPEAN TELEVISION COMMERCIALS ARE Ql)lTE\ PHYSICAL IN THEIR 

■ APPEAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE— PERHAPS TWO. ^EARS AHEAD OF PUBLIC 
ACCEPTANCE IN THE UNITED STATES., SOME QUARTERS HERE WOUlD 
LABEL THEM DOWNRIGHT PRURIENT. 
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THE CURRENT EFFORT WHERE LEVIS AND AMERICAN MOTORS ARE COM- 
BINED TO CONDUCT THE LEVIS GREMLIN SWEEPSTAKES DEFINITELY 
SHOWS POSITIONING WITH THIS HEADLINE "WIN THE CAR THAT WEARS 
THE PANTS."- 

7. THE NO-SPECIAL POSITION ... TKIS IS ALSO THE POSITION OF 
"BEING-SUFFERED-BY-THE-DOMINANT-CGMPETITOR". CHRYSLER HAS 
BEEN AND IS TOLERATED BY GENERAL MOTORS, JUST AS HONEYWELL 
AND OTHER COMPUTER MANUFACTURERS ARE TOLERATED BY IBM. RCA'S 
QUARTER BILLION DOLLAR DEMISE DURING 1972 IS SEEMING PROOF 
OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF EVER POSITIONING A PRODUCT SUCCESS- 
FULLY ON THE SAME LEVEL WITH SUCH GIANTS AS GENERAL MOTORS, U.S 
STEEL, STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY, AND IBM. THEREFORE, . 
POSITION THE PRODUCT OR SERVICE SO IT RECOGNIZES THIS FACT. . 
CHRYSLER MAY HAVE A LOCK ON ABOUT' 10% OF THE AUTOMOTIVE 
0RI6-INAL EQUIPMENT SALES MARKET, IT MAY BE OLD- INE, AND IT 
MAY OFFER SUPERBLY ENGINEERED VEHICLES, BUT ITb POSITION' IN 
OHIO, AS REVEALED IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT, IS OF "NO SPECIAL 
POSITION." 

YETv HERE'S A SECOND ADVERTISEMENT WHERh A CHRYSLER PRODUCT 
DOES ATTEMPT TO GAIN AN IMPROVED POSITION IN BUYERS' AFFEC- 
TIONS. NOTICE DODGE'S ATTEMPT TO SHOW UNIQUE IDEAS, EVI- 
DENCE OF THE SEARCH FOR ..EXCLUSIVITY. NOW, COMPARE THIS WITH 
ONE OF CHEVROLET'S ADV£RTISEMENTS ... 



ALSO IN THIS CATEGORY ARE STANDARD ADVERTISEMENTS WE'RE ALL 
ACCUSTOMED TO. NOTICE THIS UNITED FARMERS^DAIRY ADVERTISE- 
: MENT, PLEASING AND OPEN, SIMPLE AND DECLARATIVE , ..BUT HARDLY 
COMPETITIVE 'AND REPOSITIONING IN NATURE. UNITED FARMERS IN 
TOLEDO IS,- POSITIONED QUALITY AND EXPENSIVE, WITH PRICES CON- 
TROLLED BASICALLY BY FEDERAL EDICT." THE WORD "UNITED" ITSELF 
INDICATES RESISTANCE' 'TO CONSUMER BENEFIT; FARMERS ARE UNITED 
FOR THEIR OWN BENEFITS. UNITED 'PROBABLY LOOKS ON ITSELF WITH 
SOME REASON, AS ALONE IN- ITS QUALITY POSITION. 

SECOND, WE'RE ALL QUITE ACCUSTOMED TO COMPANIES THAT BLARE ■ 
"F^MFTAN OCCASIONAL OR SEASONAL SALE SUCH AS WOOLCO. 

THIRD , WE ALL RECOGNIZE STRONG SEASONAL PRESSURES THAT COMPEL 
AfOTCAN AIRLINES TO CUT PRICES TO FILL SEATS: AIRLINES 
POSITION THEMSELVES QUITE DIFFERENTLY DURING AUGUST THAN 
THEY DO IN OCTOBER. , 

8. THE CONTINUOU>^ALE POSITION ... SOME FIRMS DO SEEMINGLY 
ENGAGE IN ALMOST CONTINUOUS SALES ACTIVITIES, ... GOODYEAR ... 
SEARS ... FIRESTONE. 




9. THE TRUE INNOVATIVE POSITION. 
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TYPE 
TIME 



Skit No. 1 
. . . Expository 
. . . iiiins. 



sees . 



THIS SEEMS TO SPEAK FOR ITSELF, A POSITION SUFFICIENTLY INNO- 
VATIVE AND NEW— IT HAS NO PRESENT COMPETITION. COMPETITORS 
MAY BE TOOLING UP TO PRODUCE A COMPETITIVE PRODUCT, BUT AS 
YET, THE PRODUCT IS UNPRODUCED, AND THE ORIGINAL IS A TRULY 
INNOVATIVE PRGJUCT. THERE MAY BE A FEW PURCHASERS OF THE 
PRODUCT SUCH AS THOSE WHO WANT TO BE DARING, THOSE WHO WANT TO 
BE FIRST, AND BY THOSE WHO SHOW LEADERSHIP. CAN YOU GIVE ME 
SOME EXAMPLES? 

I GOT A COi'?-LE. I READ THE OTHER DAY ABOUT AN ENTIRE MEAL COM- 
PRESSED INTO ONE SMALL PILL ... AND A CENTRAL COMPUTERIZED 
POINT THAT OPERATES A HOUSEHOLD AUTOMATICALLY AND EFFTCIENTLY. 

I GOT ONE THAT FITS THIS CATEGORY! THE FULLY AUTOMATED AUTO- 
MOBILE ... PLUS THAT INNOVATIVE PRODUCT WE f^KE AND MARKET 
RIGHT HERE IN THE STORE-JED'S JUICE 

JED'S juice: 

NOTICE THIS LEVITZ ADVERTISEMENT REPRESENTING INNOVATIOiN IN THE 
HOME GOODS RETAIL FIELD- SELLING FROM A WAREHOUSE . IN THIS CASE 
FURNITURE.- OTHER FIELDS HAVE ADOPTED THIS TECHNIQUE SINCE 
PIONEERING BY LEVITZ. IT'S BEEN REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL. ALTHOUGH 
ITS ULTIMATE SUCCESS IS DEBATABLE, IT DOES SHOW A THOROUGH!! 



WELL, IN THESE EXAMPLES YOU CAN SEE A STRIVING FOR THE AFFEC- 
TIONS OF THE BUYING PUBLIC. OR, SAID ANOTHER WAY, AN ATTEMPT 
TO HABITUATE BUYERS TO THINKING OF A PRODUCT IN CERTAIN TERMS. 
SOME MARKETERS ARE SAYING: "WE'RE NOT WORRIED. WE'RE TOO 
STRONG. WE'VE ALREADY GOT A LOCK ON THE BUYING PUBLIC'S 
AFFECTIONS!" OTHERS ARE SAYING: "GEE WE'RE WORRIED. HELP US, 
FOLKS. THINK FAVORABLY OF US BECAUSE OF THIS GINWICK WE'RE 
OFFERING TO MAKE US MORE APPEALING." OTHERS ARE SAYING: "HEY, 
WE DO GIVE YOU A TRUE INNOVATIVE PRODUCT. TRY US! WE'RE 
DIFFERENT. WE DO JUSTIFY CHANGING YOUR HASPS, SUCH A GREAT 
BUNDLE OF SATISFACTIONS ARE WE!" 

10. T HE SELF-DECLARED NUMBER ONE POSITION ... FIRf^S IN THIS 
POSITION ARE THERE lAkgeLy BECAUSE THEY ARE TRULY NUMBER ONE 
IN THE BUYING PUBLIC'S AFFECTIONS. .:' 

11. - THE NEGATIVE-CHALLENGE POSITION ... 



RATHER THAN STATING HOW GOOD, HOW WONDERFUL, AND HOW FANTASTIC 
A PRODUCT IS, THE ADVERTISERS HERE TAKE AN OPPOSITE APPROACH 
BY TELLING HOW BAD THEIR PRODUCT OR SERVICE IS. BUT AT THE 



INNOVATIVE TECHNIQUE. 




Sl<it No. 2 \ 
TYPE ...'Straight e>pository 
TIME tnlns. sees. 
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SAME TIME THEY SHOW HOW THAT PRODUCT REALLY 

kROBLEH. LET me give you an example. WHAT ABCJT LISTERINE? 

WE'VE ALL SEEN ITS COMMERCIALS ON TELEVISION. 

OH, I'VE SEEN THEM! SOMEBODY ASKS A PERSON HOW HE LIKES LISTERINE 
THE PERSON REPLIES: "I DON'T LIKE IT Y-E-E-E-C~H! HE FROWNS 
AND CARRIES ON, BUT EVENTUALLY SMILES AND SAYS: '=BUT IT TAKES 
AWAY MY BAD BREATH!" 

GOOD! HOW ABOUT ANOTHER EXAMPLE^ 

THE 7-UP COMMERCIALS? 

THAT'S A GOOD ONE! 

ALL THE OTHER SOFT DRINKS CONTAIN COLA. COCA-COLA, PEPSI- 
COLA ... BUT NOT 7-UP! ITS NEGATIVE APPROACH STRESSES THE 
UN-COLA TASTE. UN MEANS NOT! 



FINE. . BECKY, GOT ANOTHER EXAMPLE? 

WELL, THERE'S ARRID, The DEODORJ\NT. HERE THE ADVERTISER 
BUILDS HIS APPROACH AROUND "UN-HUH!" uTHE NEGATIVE NO. IT 
COMES OUT LIKE THIS: AR^^ID, THE UN-UftoERARM .DELIGHT-ANY- 
THING ELSE— UN-HUH! V 

12. THE MULTIPLE LEVEL POSITION 



Skit No. 3 , i 

TYPE . . . Stimulative 
TIME . . . mins. sees. 

.HI, JED, HI. - 

HI, PROFESSOR! 

I DIDN'T KNOW WE'D BE FAVORED WITH ANOTHER VISIT SO SOON, WHAT 
CAN WE DO FOR YOU? 

I NEED SIX BIC PEN'S AND SIX PAPER-MATE PENS. 
WHY 30 MANY? • , ' 

OH, I LOSE THEM. SOME PEOPLE CARRY THEM AWAY, AND SOMETIMES 
I GIVE THEM TO PEOPLE AS A GIFT. YOU KNOW, THE STORY BEHIND 
THESE TWO BAL4. POINT PENS IS REALLY I NTERESTING . 

WHAT 15 IT? " 

WELL, WITH BIC AND PAPER-MATE YOU HAVF EXAMPLES OF SOPHISTI- 
CATED POSITIONING, TRUE POSITIONING. EACH HAS MULTIPLE-LEVEL 
PRODUCTS. NOW TELL ME, RICK, HOW MANY DIFFERENT PENS WOULD A 
PERSON HAVE WHO IS WELL-EQUIPPED FOR ALMOST. ANY DAILY WRITING 
JOB? 

WELL, HE'D HAVE TO HAVE A PEN TO WRITE WITH ON ANY OCCASIOI^, ' 
THE DAILY JOB OF WRITING SCORES OF TELEPHONE NUMBERS, 
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MEMORANDUMS. AND GROCERY LISTS. THE DAILY WRITING FUNCTION, 




O.K. , I AGREE. NOW, BECKr, WHAl 



PEN WajLO YOU LIKE? 



Professor. 

Rick ... 
Jed ... 

Professor, 

Becky . . . 
Professor: 
Becky ... 
Professor. 
Becky . . . 
Professor. 



/■ 



Becky . . . 
Professor. 

Rick ... 
Jed . . • 
Professor. 



WELL, ro WANT A PEN THAT'S MORS DURABLE AND SVYlI^h, SOME- 
THING WITH SOME CHROME A^:D JEWELRY ON IT. } 

OKAY . 

WELL, ro NEED A FELT-TIP FilN THAT GIVES QUICK-DRYING QUALITIES AND 
A PEN THAT I CAN MARK ON CANS AND BOXES! 

ALL TRUE, BIC AND PAPER-KATE BOTH OFFER THOSE BASIC WRITING 
INSTRUMENTS. B'lC PROBABLY REPRESENTS THE BEST EXAMPLE OF 
FINE-TUNING A POSITION. . • 

HOW LARGE DC YOU SUPPOSE IS BIC'S ADVERTISING RUDGET? 

I DON'T KNOW THE EXACT FIGURE, SUT I DO KMW IT WOULD BE IN 
THE MILLIONS. 

TO BE EXACT, 7 MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY! WITH AN ACDED 3 
MILLION RECENTLY GOING INTO A CONCENTRATED DEVICE FOR ITS 
FIRST POROUS-TIP PEN CALLED THE BIC BANANA. 

THE BANANA! WHAT A NAME! 

BECKY ^ GUESS HOW MANY BIC PENS ARE SOLD DAILY? 
OH, 200 THOUSAND. 
NO, TWO MILLION. 

REALLY ... WOW, THAT'S A LOT OF BANANAS! 

THE BIC "BANANA" IS POSITIONED BETWEEN ITS T9j{ MODEL AND [TS 
39(t MODEL. THE "BANANA" IS A FINE-LINE 29^ MARKER. " NOW, 
BECKY, YOU LAUGHED A MINUTE AGO ABOUT THE NAME "BANANA". 
"BUT THERE'S A GOOD ^^'ASON FOR THAT NAME. 

OH? WHAT IS r 

BIC SAYS IT CHOSE THE NAME SO IT CAN ATTRACT ATTENTION AND 
BUILD A MERCHANDISING PROGRAM. BIC'S MAJOR SALES DRIVES OCCUR 
NORMALLY FROM EARLY AUGUST UNTIL HIO-OCTOBER. 

NOW THAT'S SMART. THAT'S THE SAME TIME KIDS ARE GOING BACK" 

TO SCHOOL .. . , . ' 

AND AN ADJUSTMENT TO ' JUTINE OFFICE WORK DURING THE FALL AND 
WINTER MONTHS. 

WELL, GOTTA RUN TQ ANOTHER MEETING. • " 
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Jed ... BECKY. WHAT T^Pl IMAGt COMES fO YOUR HIND mji YOU W< 'Hi 

MARUORO? YOU KfiOW, MftA; DO YOU THINK OF m.n lUU HfAR 
THIS WORD? " 



Becky ... OH. THAT'S AN tASV Or;". I ThiNK OF A RUGGtO; fmSCULlNf ^'-N 
St'VIhO IN FRONT or A CW-IPf" iftl , O'-. A GOOD -LOOK I MAN Oh A 

s[:autiful horse sakpuct out west v^here there's lots of 

PINE TREES. THE CIGARETTE Dt)ESN'T TASTE .A BIT BETTER TO 
THAN ANY OTHE?^ riHARETTE. 

Jed ... ' NO, BUT THE IMPAC' AND THE RESULTING IMAGE FROM M;<ii;5lB0R0'S 

ADVERTISING l.A'-.^S .OKGER, DOESN'T IT? 
(> 

Becky , . . Vfs. 

Jed ... THAF'^" a V;.K' GOO;- .;i RiH: , Bt'CKV. 

RICK, HERrS A BRAin fO-i YOU. 

Rick ... OK.AY. JED, Sr.. JT. TM HEADY. . ' ' ■ ' . 

Jed ... WHAT 00 YOU THINK OF WHE: /OU HEAft THE WORO--CHRYSLER? 

Rick ... CHRYSLER. CHRYSLER LET'S SEE, CHRY ,.£R SEEMS TO COME ON 
PRETTY STRONG AS THE ONLY AUTOMOBILE h fiUFACTURER PROBING THE 
MYSTERIES OF ELECTRONICS-READY TO DELIVER ALL SORTS OF 8ENE- 
FITS-FROM THE DARK SIDE' OF THE MOON, FROM MAGNETI.SM, FROM 
SOLAR POWER. CHRYSLER MAY NOT BE TOO FAR WRONG SINCE I 
UNDERSTAND THE FULLY AUTO^'lATEO CA-^f IS ON THE DRAWING BOARDS 
IN DETROIT. ' 

Jed THAT'S A GOOD DESCRIPTION. RICK. CAN YOU GIVE HE ANOTHER 

EXAMPLE? 

Rick ... WELL, IT SEEMS TO HE THAT BRITISH AIRWAYS AND MR. MORLEY ARE 
TRYING TO IDENTIFY "WITH A KIHOLY, SOPHiSTICATED IMAGE AMIDST 
AMERICAN DEBRIS CAUSED TECHNOLOGY, INFLATION, COMPUTtR 
LIVING, AND SOCIAL CONFLICT. WHAT VOUR'RE SAYING, JED, IS 
THAT EVERY ':OMPANY WANTS TO ESTABLISH, TO SOME EXTENT, A FAVOR - 
ABLc IMAGE SO THAT WHEN A CUSTOMER THIIiKS OF THAT PRODUCT HE 
ALSO THINKS OF THE IMAGE lELl.. IS THAT IT? 

Jed ... THAT'S A VERY JOGD SUMMARY, RICK, OF WHAT WE' V«: BEEN TALKING 

ABOUT. , •■ • 

Sinclair... NOTIfiE THAT ALMOST AL. OF THESE EXAMPLES 00 NOT EMPHASIZE 

PRODUCT CHARACTERISTICS. "POSITIONING IS USED IN A BROADER ; 
SE^ISE TO MEAN WHAT THE ADVERTISING DOES FOR THE PRODUCT IN 7 
THE PROSPECT'S MIND." THESE PRODUCTS ARE STAMP I^JG ro HEA^t«G 
AS THEY MANEUVER INTO THE CONSUMING PUBLIC'S AFFECTIONS, j 
' TH!:Y STRIVE TO PENETRAtE THESE AFFECTIONS DEEPER. THE^Y WANT 

TO JOSTLE ANOTHER PRODUCT ASIDE FOR THE POLE POST. THEY TRY TO 
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H-'WLViK, no RiCO^NlZt THAT 'u- -S:JDUCT CA-i SUPVlVt 
justify its feXtSTtfiCc THROUGH quAlSTY ?£RfOSKftNa. FA^S ^c^rT 
AND UITIKAVE SATISFACTION^. THE WHOl? !DtA IS ?C ^OSir:.-.'^ 'Mf 
-S0D1JC-. SO IT GETS Th£ CliAKCe to PROvt r ' Ch- . A^m :r-'h 

n>^om ^^ATis^'AcnoN, '-^"I'^ta-'v ;ha- ^a'. ma yj^uu.',. 

tiOhS. im'STRV REGULATIONS, AND COOtS -"r All SORTS THAT THEY 
CAN ' T VERY WELL ESTASl I'M immvil Y. SO • TKH C I GAR£7 MAHO- 
FACTURERS SAY VISTlAiU m sa,M' THING; 10 HG. TAR, CLAIMS 
Umfi THf->r C!-RDJMSTA?<Ci . fSUAll/f £HfP^r AS: BETTER » lOMtR, OR 

itss. m sPitiPic OifA*uti;B ev^j? oa,^., appear that Excecp 

BTAeilSHtD UHsTS. 

= 5, Th[ D!S^';"iUfiT PDSnU-N., 



li-ii . mini. _ _ sec5 = 
JED, I WAS mUKlHb ABOUT WHAT MY PROFESSOR SAID YESTERDAY. 
WHA? DIO Hi SAY? 

WElt. HE WAS TALK I KG ABOUT OlSCOUHTI'JG Q.TDS Iff iMf STORf'' 

no YOU TH!',K WE COULD [KS THAT? ' 

MU. '.HAT WOULD MEAN WE WOULD BE ifi COMPrniON WITH THAT 
RINK'S "BARGAIN BARr OVER !N ElHOAlE. THEY'VE GCT h LOT 
GOIfiG ' 3 THEflStLVtS.. ., ■ 

LIKt-BlG HATIOm 6RAN0 PRODUCTS?- 

YES. BUT THE DIFFERENCE Bnumi-U$ m RtfiVS .a PRUTY Hb'tH-" 
PRICL DISCOUNTING IS PIIOBABIV THf HOST RECENT SUCC£SSFUl : " ' 
'{mWu: OF lOW I-tARGIN RETAIlIfiG, THIS S1.4RTE0 YEARS AGO W'^H $ 
Smil STORES SPECIALIZING in fJlHER HARD GOODS SUCH AS Ai ^ ' 
. AfCES. OR SOFT GOODS-. WHICH IS ClOTHIfJG. TODAY THEY OF? £h. 
BOTH HARD mn SOFT (JOOOS LINES. . 

THE Si2£ OF THE SiORE HAS SOf€THI«G TO 00 WITH U, TOO. RSGi^i ■ 

OH, SURE, THAT STORE lU ELffOALL OFFERS OVER 1Q»000 SQUARE 
FEET OF SELLING SPACE. THAT'S A. LARGE STORE! NO CREDIT! 
NO OEIIVERIESI THEY BUY IH LARGE qUANTITiES. THEY'VE GOT 
LOW OVERHEAD. 

DOES TLfOBURY'S OEPARTMEKT S i IH ELHDALE HAVE A PROBLEM 
WITH DISrOUf^TIfiG* TOO? 

SURE ?QR TUDBURYIS t WITH SOME OF RINK'S PRICES 

IS llu. .,t TRYING TO ARGUE Wilh IHE PROFESSOR. 



^sryioi-- 'irf^^'S""'" ■^^;"-J0*int,a Cuts I'. ^ 

'■•fo'^nio^ ATTfi^Tv iQ^mKi \n pmma os scftvicc mm mime- , 

y? OF .ATTRACT 1^ S3 "^0 SPC^j; . ' - . 




f >Hf: , , _^ sisfvs . . sex: - 

mt mm cH^^ffcus. cmt? . . : 

i HAS mM\m mm. iRfti'^^ 'oq im'm, it 'mi 

b,mo %mia s;mim mum m toimm. tmmm :£h : _ 

'fiAT^s A <,ikAfim. nmi TO osf, , • 

STAfi0£«n 'Vr CIAIHS- IT'S SI'iri AT A ''St^lOU^ C0HPE7ITIVE 

I ?ia=iCL 3r%-$Hiiio m -'vr, 'm om.-V tmi , ■ 

mm HAS -k OLU'T ihe ^asball Ptmm too' witsi tko s" ^ if* . . . 
HIS nmL^^ MmrfQu, ■ ^ 

6Uf TKSRE'S ONE, HCRC rmt 'fOU. 
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' ^kit N&. 7 - 
TYPE ... Stimulative ■ 
TIME . . niins. • , sees. . , ' 

. — , -^/: 

Y'KNOW, OHIO li KNOWN AS JOHNNY APPLESEED COUNTRY. THE SIN.Gl 
WORD OHIO.IDENriFIES APPLES BY GE0GPJ\PHY', AND ROMANTIC -LAST- 
..CEN%,RY OVERTp:^ES COME INTO PLAY. ANOTHER EXAMPLE LIES IN 
THe'sOAP iDENTiflED AS .. IRISH SPRING. 

OH, IRISH SPRING? BUT I'M NOT SURE WHETHER THIS IS A SEASON, 
:OR'A WHISKEY MADE FROM IRI-SH SPRING WATER. BUT NOTICE, 
OVERTONES. IN THE ETHNIC NAME OF IRISH SPRING ARE FAR DIP-' 
FERENT.FROM IVORY AND DOVE AND LUX AND CAMAY AND DIAL AND 
SWEETHEART AND ZEST. 

'• I «^ 

t ' • "' 

HFRr'S ANOTHER EXAMPLE ... BEEFSTEAK., - 

IN THIS CASE BREAD IS A CENTURIES OLD PRODUCT, BUT THE 
ADVERTISER ^0SITIONS HIS RYE BREAD DIFFERENTLY THROUGH USE 
Oli THE WORD BEEFSTEAK. THE OVERTONES OF HIGH PROTEIN CON- 
TENT, SUCCULENT TASTE, AND , '^^ZZLE"' GI VE'lllS SAME OLD ; 
FORMULA NEW ZEST AND ZlP AND Z«iG. - 

21. POSITION. OF. A FOREIGN PRODUCT^'^A^DOMESTIC MAR KET ... 
THERE ARE COUNTLESS EXAMPLES OF FOREIGN PRODUCTS AND SER- 
VICES SUCCESSFULLY POSITIONING, THEMSELVES IN THE U. S.' 
DOMESTIC MARKET: 

THE NEW MAZDA, THE FIRST WANKEL-POWERED AUTOMOBILE 

AIR FRANCE ' ' ' 

DEUTSCHES( GRAMOPHONE RECORDS' 

SWEDISH AUTOMOBILES 

SCOTCH j6o' PIPERS WHISKEY - ' ' 

SINGAPORE. AIRLINES 

PROBABLY)' THeViOST BRILLIANT CAMPAIGN TO CHANGE AMERICAN 
HABITS DURING T|^E LAST 10 YEARS IS THAT SUPERVISED BY THE 
' JAPANESE. -JAPAN HAD LATELY BEEN AN ENEMY, IT HAD FEW RAW 
MATERIALS,' IT WAS COMMERCIALLY^ FLAT , AND IT WAS OBLIGED 
TO REBUILD AND RE-ORIENT ITS INDUSTRY. THE TACTICS. THAT . 
BROUGHT|TyiS ABOUT WE'RE ALL FAMILIAR w'lTH: 

*THE SWARMING OF THOUSANDS OF JAPANESE BUSINESSMEN INTO A 
SELECfE6^ AREA, WHERE THE UNITED STATES MIGHT SEND A MODEST 
DELEGATJQN OF TEN .\ . . ' ' , ' 

♦PRODUCTsVrODUCED "by LABOR WILLING TO WORK FOR LESS AND 
.AT A HIGH RATE OF PRODUCTIVITY 

♦SPECIAL HELP FROM A SYMPATHETIC, TOKYO GaVERNMENT' SPENDING 
MILLIONS IN SURVEYS, RESEARCH, AND /PROMOJION .. ' 
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/CARTELS THAT WIN BIG FOREIGN ORDERS 

*LOW INTEREST XQANS TO EXPQRTERS FROM A GOVERriHENT DOMINATED 
BANKING SYSTEM \ ■ 

*l6wEST corporate TAXES IN THE WORLD .. ^ , ' " 

\ • ^ ■ ■ . . 

*A CLOSED DOMESTIC ECONOMY TO MANY FOREIGN. GOODS AND MOST 
FOREIGN CAPITAL INVESTMENT 

• „ ■ 

THIS POSITIONING BY THE JAPANESE HAS COME FROM A -POINT'wHERE 
/ ■ MOST JAPANESE PRODUCTS WERE MENTALLY POSITraNED AS: (1) 
.. MADE BY CHEAP "5LAVE" LABOR, (2)- THEREFORE, THE PRODUCT IS 
CHEAP, AND (3) ABOVE ALL, IT IS MADE BY . AN ENEMY . GRADUALLY 
ALL THIS HAS BEEN CHANGED THROUGH PATIENT PROMOTION ADD RE- 
• ORIENTING pF ATTITUDES TO THE POINT WHERE THERE MAY BE . 
CONSIDERABLE BENEFIT, AS WELL AS PERIL, IN JAPAN'S MARKETING 
TACTICS. ^ 

* . 

22. THE MOST VISIBLE EVIDENCE OF POSITiaNING— IN THE FAST 
.. ■ FOOD FIELD-.. I DO BELIEVE POSITIONING IS BEST' SEEN IN OHIO 

IN THE FAST-FOOD AREA; OUTLETS FOR WHICH Af^E IN ALMOST 
EVERY NEIGHBORHOOD. SINCE 20 TO 25 PERCENT, OF THE UNITED 
STATES' POPULATION MOVES EACH YEAR, THESE OUTLETS, USUALLY 
FRANCHISED, ARE GATHERING INCREASED VOLUME. .WHEN A FAMILY 
MOVES TO A NEW =CITY, THEY JUST'lOOK UP THE NEAREST MC" DONALD'S 
OR BURGER KING AND EAT. THEY'RE ALREADY: SOLD.) AS A RESULT, 
THE NEED FOR AN OUTLET TO' OWN .A NATIONAliLY-KNOWN, OR EVEN 
INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN NAME, BECOMES OBVIOUS. 

1 

THE FIELD DIVIDES ITSELF INTO HALVES: STEAKS AND HAMBURGERS. . 

; AT PRESENT THERE ARE ESTIMATED TO BE ABOUT 1,100 CHAIN STEAK / 

. ' ■ HOUSES IN THE NATION. THEY DIVIDE THEMSELVES^ IN TURN INTO 
FOUR CATEGORIES. . 

*THE FINESTEAK RESTAURANT.. OP DOLLARS SPENT FOR DINING 
OUT, 6% GO TO FINE STEAK RESTAURANTS, WHOSE SHARE IS . 
PRESENTLY DECLINING. FINE REST/\URANTS AVERAGE FOOD CHECK; 
S5-8; PERCENT OF INDUSTRY: 6% 

*SECOND, SPECIALTY STEAK HOUSES .. AVERAGE FOOD CHECK: $4-6; 
PERCENT OF INDUSTRY 5% ' . 

*THIRD, FAMILY .STEAK HOUSES .. AVERAGE FOOD CHECK: $2-5; 
PERCENT OF INDUSTRY, 41°^ ' ' ' ■ 

*FOURTH, ECONOMY SELF-SERVICE STEAK HOUSES... AVERAGE food" 
XHECK; $1-2;' PERCENT OF INDUSTRY, 48%'' ■ " ' 



^^All facts, figures, and statistics in this- f^st-food section were taken 
O from John.'C. Maxwell; Jr.'.s a r t i c 1 e i n 'Ad ve rt i s i n g Ag e • Aug . 4, 1972-, p. 4. 
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•I. mm IT'S INTERESTING TO MOTE THAT ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY 
SOURCES, PROBABLY NOT MORE THAN 2,000 ECONOMY, SELF-SERVICE" 

. UNITS ARE SUPPORTABLE Ui THE U.S. AT THE PRESENT RATE 0? ^ 
CONSTRUCTION MORE THAN 2.500 WILL BE BUILT-SO A SHAKE-OUT OR 
A RE-POSITIONING IS COMING. -ARBY'S IS ONE OF THE CHAINS AT 
PRESENT HAVING DIFFICULTY IN THE TOLEDO AREA. 

NOW FOR THE HAMBURGER HALF: ' t> 

THIS DIVISION SHOWS A CLASSIFICATION "FINE RESTAURANT." THIS 
IS NOT THE SAME AS "FINS STEAK RESTAURANT" PREVIOUSLY SHOWN. 
IT MAY OR 'MAY NOT SERVE HAMBURGERS. 

AVERAGE FOOD CHECK: $7.5 ffe PERCENT OF INDUSTRY ,11% 

*SECOND, CARRY-OUTS ... NINETEEN PERCENT (19%) ^F THIS TOTAL 
GOES TO THE CARRY-OUT PORTION SUCH AS KENTUCKY FRIED CHICKEN, 
CHURCH'S FRIED CHICKEN, MINNIE PEARL, AND-CHICKEN DELIGHT. 
KENTUCKY FRIED JS BELIEVED -TO ENJOY ABOUT 65% OF THE CHICKEN 
FRANCHISE BUSINESS, WITH CHURCH'S GARNERING ABOUT 5%. AVER- 
AGE FOOD CHECK: $1.75-$2.00; PERCENT OF INDUSTRY, 19%. '. 

*THIRD, FAMILY RESTAURANTS .. MCDONALD'S IS- APPROACHING^ A 
POINT WHERE IT OWNS ANDX)PERATES ABOUT 50% OF THE TOTAL UNITS 
IN THIS AREA. PONDEROSA AND BONANZA ARE ALSO IN THIS AREA. 
AVERAGE FOOD CHECK: $2.00; PERCENT OF INDUSTRY, 47%' 

*FOURTH, DRIVE-INS ... TWENTY-THREE PERCENT (23%)^0F THIS TOTAL 
GOES TO DRIVE-INS, SUCH AS MCDONALD'S, BURGER KING OF PILLS- 
BURY, BURGER CHEF OF GENfRAL FOODS, AND BORDEN BURGER. 
AVERAGE FOOD CHECK: $1,00; PERCENT OF INDUSTRY, 24% 

LET ME DIRECT YOUR ATTENTION TO THE FAST-FOOD HAMBURGER FIELD. 
FOR A MOMENT, IN WHItH MCDONALD'S IS SUPREME: > 

^AIN '. DO LLAR SALES(1971 )' NUMBER UNITS 

MCDONALD'S " '$784,000,000 1,900 

BURGER KING (PILLSBURY) 285,000,000 . > 825 

BURGER CHEF (GENERAL FOODS) 175,000,000 800 
JACK-IN-THE-eOX ' 102,000,000 ■ 725 

.(RALSTON-PURINA) 

23. POSITION IN THf Ef ^T ERTAINMENT FIELD . ONE OF -THE NEW ^SOCIAL 
FUNCTIONS SPONSORED BY M^ST INNOVATING SHOPPING CENTERS IS THE 
SPONSORSHIP OF AN ICE FOLLIES. SHOW. SOUTHWYCK, NEW TOLEDO 
CENFER, HASN'T TAKEN THE FOLLIES FROM THE'' CITY'S' SPORTS ARENA, ^ 
A MUCK LARGER AUDITORIUM, BUT IT IS SPONSORING' AN "EXCITING, 
FREE, ICE SHOW ON A REAL ICE STAGE UNDER THE DOME IN SOUTH- 
WYCK'i" THIS REPRESENTS A RE-POSlTIONING OF THE SHOPPING CENTER 
FUNCTION AS WELL AS A REPOSITIONING OF THE ICE FOLLIES, TRA-'' 
pijIONALLYHELO IN LARGE URBAN AUDITORIUMS. ^ 
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AND, OF COURSE, WOMEN'S LIB IS A DECIDEa ATTEMPT BY WOMEN 
TO REPOSITION WOMEN ... 

,24. "THl NEWEST POSITION'^ 

25". THE LACK-OF-TASTE POSITION 

26. THE UNREALISTIC POSITION " 

... AND SO, THE BATTLE FOR MEN'S AND WOMEN'S AFFECTIONS IS ON 
AMONG VARIOUS BRANDS, ALL COMPETITORS. THEY'RE FIGHTING FOR 
FINANCIAL HEALTH AND ECONOMIC SURVIVAL. THEN THERE'S COMPE- 
TITION BETWEEN PRODUCTS. FOR EXAMPLE, THE NATION WOULD ' 
PROBABLY BE HEALTHIER IF THE BUYING PUBLIC WOULD POSITION 
BICYCLES MORE FAVORABLY' THAN IT DOES AUTOMOBILES.. OR.^AT 
LEAST, SPEND MORE TIME ON BICYCLES.. SIMILARLY, THE NATION 
•WOULD BE LESS NERVOUS IF IT DRANK FEWER CUPS OF COFFEE, 
AND WENT TO DECAFFEINATED^ COFFEE. ' . 

POSITIONING IS TiiE LATEST IN A PROGRESSING WRKETING_ EVOLU- 
TION. " " 



f 
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"COMMUNITY & -TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
The University of Toledo 



G UIDE TO IMPORTANCE OF THIS SHEET 

*** Recommended you study 

this sheet 
( ) ** For -guidance only 
( ) .* Note concept or high 

point only 



• OaTLINE- FOR "ENVIRONMENTAL MARKETING." Par^^ I*** 

Television Notes 

For Marketing 706-13 7 

NOTE CAREFULLY : (1) You will be. h^l d responsible for material pre- • 
sented in this television lecture and for writing down lecture material 
into the space provided. Th is 1 ecture wil 1 be folTowed by a test , 
■ i\ ' ' • 

(2) For a better understanding of this material you 

must read this outline prior to seeing 'the lecture itself. Study 
these notes before you view the lecture , 

(3) This-is a permanent s.jieet* It wil. be tijv^ned in : 
for the Instructor's review at end of the cjuarter. 



PU?.POSE OF THIS is to acquaint you with the naturejof supermarket 
PRESENTATION ,, strategy and tactics as revealed by devices and . 
techniques brought-to bear on customers. There is a well-^lesigned 
atmosphere* Or environment of which you should.be aware, b.oth as 
store managers (marketers^ and consumers! Once in the business 
world, you can do a better job of buying as consumers and a better 
job of merchandising as s,tore managers "by understanding environmental 
marketing/ . ; ' y . 

the .sumnary is: be aware ! Environment works against 
consumers and for. the supermarket. It also works 



SUMMARY OF THIS 
TV LECTURE IS: 

favorably for consumers once they're alerted to the nature of environ- 
mental marketing. 



THE NATURE OF 
THIS LECTURE 



Once this television lecture has started, you'will 
view periodically actors wrie illustrate major points. 



These actors dramatize these major points in a -small -town grocery 
store. The 3 main actors portray, first, JEDV the middle-aged grocery 
store manager, RICK , a young college student serving as Jed's 
assistant, and BECKY, Jed's cashier and cMef clerk. \ 



DO NOT. DISCUSS TOSIBLEv ANSWERS WITH OTHER STUDENTS. 



ERLC ^ 
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OBJECTIVES OF THIS TELEVISI ON LECTURE 

' '■ ' ~ . /- 

WHB LJ_OU HAVE VIEWER THE CONTENTS OF THIS LECTURE, Y OU SHOULD BE ^ 
ABLE TO : ^ « . - . ' ~ ^ 

1. Identify that in the face of fierce marketplace competition, market- 
ers integrate jcomponents of their marketing efforts for maximum ' 
impact, the end result of such sysrtematizeci integration being sales. 

2. Identify environmental marketing as a. part of the marketing "mix" 
that deals with modifications of 'the environment, or physical sur- 
roundings, at ^he po'int where the purchase is made. 

3. List facts tfiat show the 1ife-and-death of products in their fierce 
competitive struggle on store shelves. 

4. Recite how environmental mark'^eting contributes to the basic problem: 
• whtch product will be purc hased?^ Offer produ,ct illustrations to" ' 

prove you know what you're talking about. - 

5. Recite both dfemand and price elasticity. . 

6. Recite the 3 categories of product movement influenced by environment. 

7. Write each of the factors involved in managing- environment. 



NOIES FOR YOU TO TAKE DURING THE TELEVISION LECTURE . . . 



lo From initial planning on, companies integrate all the elements of their 
marketing mix— research, .packaging, advertising, sales, promotion, 
etc., recognizing that a decision concerning one affects all jthe _ 
others. The end result of the integrated, .complete system is .to ^cre- 
ate sales. Therefore, what is''an increasingly" important considera-, 
ticn for marketers? It-*s a place where 



^. What is the definition of point-'o'f-purchase advertising? , 

*\ ■ \ ' 

3. The point' vvhere the customer can turn a thought into a purchpise is 
Called the POINT-OF-PURCHASE, or the POINT-OF-SALE. Creating the 
environment which creates sales is called what? , 

• E NVIRONMENTAL MARKETING is that part of the marketing "m^ix" (a mix- 
, ture that combines research; packaging, advertising^ sales, promotion, 
etc.) that dealswith modification of the environment. 

: . ■ - ■.. 200. -> ' / • ,, : ' 

• : ^ . ■ ' . " ■ • : - ■ • 
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4. How many products sit on the average American supermarket^ shelves? 

to _____ " 

How , many products sit on super-supermarket shelves > all competing for 
attention? . ^ - 

'to ^ 

5. How many items are added to supermarket shelves each year-r-over antf 
above the number of items discontinued? 

Some to . 



6. How many new items are introduced' each year? About ■• 



7. Further, what percentage (%) of new items introduced each year to 
not prove successful? 

About ^ % 

: « 

THE PROBLEM resolves itself to which produc^/will be bought?. Buy- 
ers in the United States are overwhelmed with choices. One-half 
o1 what is on the grocery store shelf, today was not there, at least 
in that form, in 1960! . * ^ ^ 

A S defined! BY ECONOMISTS , demand elasticity applies to the degree 
a product or service sells as Tts sales may be influenced by . 
Conversely, price elasticity is defined as that degree of price 
change, up or down, that affects the sale of a proVluce or service. 
Examples: changes in the price of perfume and grand pianos don't 
affect the moyement of perfume and pfanos very much. Hence, 4)rices 
of these products aren't manipulated much^ However, changes in the 
price cf tomatoes, peaches, meat, canned goods, etc» do affect the 
moverri nt of these products off shelves and out of th^ s^..i 

8. In this case', environmental elasticit y is defined as the, degree of 
changes in unit sales cis • 



9. What are 3 categorier of product movement influenced by environment? 

CATEGORY 'EXAMPLES 
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10. What are the 5 factors that influence sales? - . 

FACTORS EXAf^PLES 

One: 

Two : 

Three: 

Four; . . * ^ . . . . * . . • 

Five: ... • - 

There is a positive relationship between environmental factors and unit 
sales. In sum, environment pushes sales, although the degree of in-, 
fluence is lergely undetermined, 

11. Approximately hov/ mucn can envi t'onmental ^actors change unit sales? 
About 

12. If a product doesn't sell ^ 

ADDED THOUGH ]^ ... there are several generalities most retailers accept. 
These generalities guide them in manipul ating environriiental factors, 
thus: ' - ^ . 

THE FIRS Jl^ENERALlTVl') . . the rat'e of sales is generally higher for, 
smaller packag-^s, cd'^s,'" bottles, cartons, jugs, etc. Therefore, en- 
vironmental 'factors tend to be more pasitive when applied to smaller 
packages. \ - , ; " 

' THE SEC0ND_ GEjOALjTY^^ lower priced products are more responsive 
to environmental factors than higher priced products* This. factor is 
consistent v/ith the consumer risk-taking theory.* This theory states 
that consumers are mre likely to respond to environmental factors 
surrounding low-priced items because of the relatively low risk in- ' 
volved. .Therefore, environmental* factors are more positive when 
applied to lower priced products. 

THE THIRD jENERALITV _-IS ... p-Mvate brand products respondifto envirop- 
mental factors md^e quickly th^r\ do national brands/ This is due to / 
'greater acceptance of national brands, they're better known, people 
'accept them more readily, high price or low price, it doej;n' t ijiatter. 
They require less pushi; less convincing, Con*sumers tend to embrace 
national brands, their names have been known longer, they've been 
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successful with then, mothers a, id fathers have accepted them previous! 
There is a built-in affection for national brands. Consuiusrsi there- 
fore, tend to disregard environmental factors surrounding thenu Con- 
versely, environmental factors tend to excite curiosity and apprecia;- 
tion when surrounding national brands'; to a greater extent than when- 
surrounding national brands. Private brands, then, tend to be more 
elastic than national brands v;hen environmental- factors -are applied, 

THE FOURTH GENERA L ITY IS ... that share of >he market a product 
enjoys does affect purcha"^sr It* s easier for Del ^tonte5 a large, 
well-known not icnal brand of fpults and vegetables, to increase sales,- 
and ii:s share of the market through environmental factors than it is 
for a private brand to do this. General Motors can increase its 
share of the market (551) more readily than can American Motors 
-with its minimal (4-6%) of the market. Acceptance is greater, con- 
sumers are*more' wil 1 ing to respond. There's less risk, less skepti- 
cism. ^ ' 

" THE FIFTH GENERALITY I S the rate of sale is influenced by en- 
vironmental factorSc Razor blade sales respond to such- factors more 
positively than do grand pianos. Millions of men are obliged to 
use a blade each morning. But grand pianos are purchased only by 
hundreds of families once in a lifetime perhaps—annually. 

PUT YOUR OWN NOTES / / " . 

IN THIS AREA ' ' ^ . 
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COrtMUNITY & XEGHNICAL COLLEGE* 
The University of Tt)leco- 



GUIOE TO IMPORTANCE OF THIS SHEET 



Recornnended you study 



. this sheet • 
( ■ ) ** for guidance only ... 
( ) * Note concept or high 

point only . • 



OUTLINE FOR "£NVlRONHE»TAL MARKETING/' Part 11*^* 

Television Notes 
For Marketing 706-1 37' 



NOTE CAREFUliY : (1} You will be h 
in this televisi^in lecture and ^ 
the space provided. ^This' lect 



for mateMal -presented 
.^ctur'e 'material into 
d b>' a test 



rjal in 



» ^ {2} For a better un^^c r^tcinaing of the mater;ral in this 
lecture,'yoi: must read this outlipe b efore seeing the television lec- . 
ture i tsel f , Stgdy . thes e notes b'efore^^ , 

_ * ' ■ . ^ " : , • '■' , " .\ 

(3) This is a pernYanent sheet. Tt wi Vl : be^^^^ 
for the . Instructor's review ^T >xr.e em of the quarter.' ' fhisM^ a V\ 
permanent, sheet; do hot lose it : . ♦ > 

PURPOSE OF TH j S . PRESEffTAT ION . .. is to; acquaint you with vthe 'hature of 
supermarket strategy and 'tactics as reyeaTed By devices and. techniques . 
brought to bear on cusjtomers. There is« a well-de^igned atnK)sphe^^^^ 
or environment , -which you should be. aware of, both as store fiiahager * 
and customer, /^nce in the business worlds you can do a better job \ 
buying as consumers and a better job .of merchandising as 'store managers 
by, understarding environmental marfieting* 

SUMt^ARY Of THIS ^ tii? sumii^ry is; be awarel env^ironmen^ works against 
TV LECTURE IS . . / consUiT^ars and ffpr; the- store. It alspi works, favor- 
ably for consumers once they* re alerted to the nature of envlronmentil 
■marketing, \ ■ . ' ' "v " ' / • ; ; ; ; 



THE NATURE OF' 
THIS -LECTURE • 



pnce this television lecture has started, you will . 

periO(^ica11y view actors who i»ilusj?:rate major points. 

These actors dramati-ze these major pafrlts-vin a small-town grocery ^* 
store. Xhe 3 main actors- portray, first, JE^, a midd^e-ag6d grocery , 
store manager, second^ 'RICK, a young coll e<ge student serving as Jed - s 
assistant, and third, BECKY , ijed's cashier. and chief clerk; 

• DO NOT DISCUSS "POSSIBLE -ANSWERS WITH CLASSMATES . 



OBJECTIVES Of Th 



IS TELEVISION LECTURE ... 



WHEN YOU HAVE VIEWED TME^ COffTENTS OF THIS LECTURE YOU SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 



■ 1 73 ■ , ' : . ' 

1, Identify a store's inducements to buy, and/as a marketer use that . 
store's .environment to your awn advantage. ^ ' 

2, Define, the term point-of-purchase advertising , and recognize.t^hat . 
• point-of-purchase advertising is one of nunfigroiis weapons in the 

retailer's locker with which to generate sales. 

Construct your own, your fa'mily's, and the average shopper's purchases. 
DetBt^ine whether they' re nori^all^ planned or unplanned. Evidence 
shows that a high percentage are unplanned. Strategically, ttiis 
gives 'the retailer a c|;jance to influence your decisions in-store. 

4. The. retailer'sets up an in-store environment where products and ser- 
v^ices offered '^talk to" and '!talk with" the customer. ; Realise that 
rnuch of thisj'talking to" the customer is identified as environmental 
marketing , and is in sharp coii.rast io m^^-kiH \^fforts in other 
countries. lb contrast to ihe tr^ ^ - r in Russia/ the > 
Unitied States marketing efforts .. . . .uO^ r> nfiiicti ve. /The Russian 

. .sy s tem pmclud e s_:Sjjch a -c^^ off ense as trying to Zingtuen^^^ 

/ a customer's choice, 

5. Identify the 4 functions of point-o^-purchase advertising, 

6. Identify and be able to illustrate each of the 9 standard practices 
stores engage in to make their'environment more pleasing to custo- 
mers, and more profitable to themselves. ' , . . . . 

. : . • ' -V' ■ " ' • 

NOTES FOR YOU TO TAKE DURING THE TELEVISION LECTURE ,, ^ 



1. tht^ growth of marketing in the United States is well^ illustrated by 
this figure ; ' . - 

Point-of-puirchase adve|rtising during the decade 1962-72 grewTrom 

to ^ . " ' ■ - 

* ■. . " r . -."^ ' ■■ ■', 

EXAMPLES: jot down 3 examples of corporation point-of-purchase . / 
. budgets:. (A) _'"(B) >(C) ___ 

2. Resul ts, show J:hat stores using the whole poi'nt-of-purchase program ' 
increases sales dramaticany compared to stores that use only piarts ' 
of a' promotion program, or no point-of-pjrchase advertising at 'all. 

EXAMPLE: / / . ... 

/ ^ S ALES „GAIN:- 6 times 



TOTAL USE .OVER-THE-WIRE ONLY 



3. A high percentage of customer purchases are unplanned. Where is the 
decision made to' buy? - Buying decisions are made in 

response to what? - ^ • \ ' , 

■ — i f- ■ ■ — ' — ' i ' — ' — — " / 

4. WHERE DECISIOHs'aRE MADE: > ' / 



^a. Percent of purchases specifically planned ^ . % - 

'b. Percent of purchases^generally planned ^ % 

c. Percent of purchases accepting, a substitute _2 % 

d. Percent of purchases made by in-store decision ■ % 

What , does the study by Ralph Head & Associates'^sjiow? It shows that 
\ _ ' of unplanned purchases was the result of in-store fnfluences, 

I ' • r 

6,. What 'percentage (60%) of customers interviewed immediately after 

shopping say that point-of-^purchase advertising' assists them in 

■■ ■ ? ' 



7.. What are the 4 fun- it-of-purchase advertising? Identify 

each below: ^ n 

- A , C ' ^ - ,^ . . . 

, B ^ D ■ / ' 



a/ A.-point-of-purchase display can fulfill 2^, 2» or all 4^ functions , 
depending on the objective of the program, , , 

8. The first function* of point-of-purchase advertisjng-^isi \ 

f \ - ■ / ,'-<b 



(NOW, write your own description of this function in the space below) ' 



9. The second function of point-of-purchase advertising is: 

(NOW, write your own description of this function in- the Space below) 

10. :The third function of point-of-purchase advertising is^ . , 

* . ' • ■ 

; — _ J i^: __ _J. ■_ .^..^ L 

(NOW, write your own description ef this function in the space belpw) 

VI. The fourth function of point-of-purcha,se advertising is: . 

- ■ f ^ — " — I 

(NOW, write' your own description of this'function in the space below) 



12. Store, managers engage in point-ofTpurchase. advertising to make their 
; store's environmv^nt niore pleasing for customers and mere profitable 

for themselves. What are major in-sto^re ^"environmental . strategies? 

Identify each below: ^ . , ' ' ' 



f- 



FIRST ; . the 
SECdND :^ the 
THIRD ; the 
FWH ; the 

FIFTH: ' the 
SIXTH ; the 
SEVENTH ; the 
EIGHTH; the 



NINTH : the " 

NOW, for the, remainder of the lecture, sit back and enjoy it , . . 



******^r* ***^ 



* * * 



Pin" YOUR own' NOTES 
IN THIS AREA 
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COr^UNlTY & TECHNICAL COLLEGE" 
The University of Toledo 



GUIDE TO . WMMCE_pF THI SxSHEET : 
(***) *** Recommended you study 
\ this sheet ... 

( ) ** For guidance only ... 
( ). * Note concept or high 
point only ... 



Oyiil NE FOR "POSIT IONING," ParTl 
Marketing 706-137 



NOTE carefull y: (1) You will be .held responsible' for material pre- 
sented in this television lecture. ^nd for writing dowti lecture material 
1nto\the provided space. This le cture will- be followed bv_a_ test . ' 

(2) For a better understanding of the material in this lecture, you 
must read this outline prior to seeing the television lecture itself. 
Stiidy these_n£tes__beXbreJ/^^ 



(3) This is a permanent "^hee- it will be turned i'n for the. 
Instructor's review at tht oi this quarter. T!- . ;,, >, p. rmanent 
Sheet; do not lose it . ^ > . ' "T" 

..PURPOSE OF THIS is t0j_ present a- late ma rketi.ng phenomenon, ;t)bat of 
.PRESEffT^IIM '•. pos i ti on i ng . . Pos 1 1 i en 1 n q refers- to. the pf-efef'ence. 
for a product bya,. con'sumer," A product's p'blsitioh may be oni of cpm- ■ 
plete preference ;with ntf rivals for purchase. A product may fihd • 
itself rejected completely the consumer a^? "worthless," or. "good, but 
difficult to open and ofDerate," or, 'ii'd buy it if L?6U|ld buy it at a 
lower price." In sum, positioning refers to the actual position avjpro- 

duct occupies in the affections of the consumiiig public or the iWi- 

v.idual consumer, say, you. You, as a. student, position a Cadillac dif- ' 
ferentiy than you do a Toyota. One you look, upon with -great 'favor, 
because of its elegance. The other-you may look upon /as' a cheap i mi ta- 
tioi^, suitable for young couples only, for old maid schpol teachers, 
and for housewives to tote their- children in from music lessons to - 
dentist. Pos,ition-ing has resulted from there not being anything else 
a product can offer to claim superiority or uniqueness." „ , 

SUMMARY OF THIS This lecture acquaints you with the facf that market- 
TV LECTURE 'IS ing has passed beyond the prdductrclaim stage,' and 
into the stage whefe a product through advertising cultivatejs prefer- ; ' 
ences. Chevrol et dbesn 't tal k about i ts motor car,' i t' tal i<s" about T ■ " 
"baseball, hot dogs , and^ apple pie!" MacDonald'-s fast-food restaurants 
tal about clowns, "you deserve a break," and fast service— anything 
but, the quality of their' buns, meat, and condiments. - 
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THE .NATU»\E GP |. : or.C€ this television lecture has '.started, you will 
THIS TV LECTURE IS- periodiGally view actdrs who illustrate major points. 
Thesesjactors -dramatize these major points in a smalUtown grocery store. ^ 
-The 3 main actors portray, first,- JED; a. middle-aged grocery store 
njanager, 'Second, RICK, a young college student serving as Jed's a,ssis- 
tant» and third, BECKY, Jed's cashier and chief clerk. 

■' ' . DO NOT DISCUSS POSSIBLE ANSWERS WITH 'CLASSMATES y . ' 

OBJECTIVES OF THIS TELEVISION LECTU RE • 

WH EN YOli HAVE VIEWED THE CONTENTS OF THIS LECTURE, YOU SHOULD BE ABLE TO ; - 

1, '.Discuss the rise of positioning during the post'-World War II period, 

1948 till today; show years and the major pMfendmenon that occurred 
. in each ' 

2, Identify andl il Tustrate the 2 major schools of creativity in the U.S. , 

-3^I-l:lustM-te-tbe- 2 pos i tlo t-he -terms "aga i n st" and , 

"ugly." . , . ■ - : . ^ 

5. / Write Al Ries' definiitjon of positioning . , • 

6. Illustrate how positioning and advertising relate to each other 

7. Discuss the decline of .Toledojs B. RvyBaker Company " ' ' 

8. Wri te how Prestolote spark plugs might begin to comp^ — 

NOTES 'for YOU TO TAKE DURING THE TELEVISION LECTURE ' ^ * 

1. And so, today,,' marketers are concerned with a new and \on1>roversial 

concept within their realm. What is it? ' ' ^ ^' 

2^H.i-S-taricaTJ-y,-.prket i n'g has seen-qui 

the saj;es pfoljTem: . • • v. ' 

FIRST, -'i956-;i 955 . . , ' ' 

• SECONDj 1955-T960 .. ^ ■ ' ' 

ALSO, in the late fifties (1958-60) Chevrolet discovered 
- . THIRD,, 1960^65 ., 

^RTH, 1965-70 . ■ ' " . 

FIFTH, .1971 until "today 

3, The"" 2" schools of creativity in the United States are: FIRST, the 
• "U.S. P.". (WRITE A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE "U.S. P. BELOW) 



SECOND, the Bill Bennbach school. (WRITE A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BERNBACHIAN SCHOOL OF' CREATIVITY BELOW). 



4*. The Finns seem to be racing to duplicate the British .success with 
gin during the 6t)*s.. But they have a problem , which is 

5. What is the" chief significance of ULTRA-BRiTE advertising? 

6. No. 1 Portion. THE "AGAINST" POSITION (WRITE A DESCRIPTION OF THIS 
POSITION BELOW) 

7. No. Z Position. 'TH£ UGLY" POSITION . (WRITE A J2ESCRIPTI0N OF THIS \ 
POSITION BELOW) . : ' . 



y8. What are 4 reasons for the rise of positioning? 
\ THE FIRST^EASON for the rise of positioning .. 
THE SECONa REASON for the rise of positit)ning 

THE THIR ^^ RPA: "^' T;, l ie risr uf positioning- ' , 
■ THE FOURTH REASON for the. rise of positioningx. 
AL RIES says that positioning results from. what?^^\ 

; - - • ' .- / ' ■ . ■ ■ ^ ■ :\ 

■ .. -. ^ ■ . \' . 

POSITIONING results from the costly battle to gain preference "in con- 
' sumers.' minds, , . 

ALL; POSITIONINI^ CAMPAIGNS .have a number' of things in common , (CONTINUE 
TAKING NOTES IN SPACE BELOW) * ^ ' ' . 



1./ They don 't emphasize product features 



/ 



2v They, don^t emphasize customer benefits. 



10. What is AL RIES' definition^of positioning? " ,^ 

11 . POSITIONING & ADVERTISING' : "Positioning, if interpreted as\ a continu- 

• ing search for exclusivfty, goes to 'the heart of all advertising^" What 
is the heart of all advertising? i , • * • 

12. THE B. R. BAKER COMPANY example (TAKE NOTES IN SPACE BELOW) . ' 



y 13. THE AC-C^^A^iP^ON-AUTO-LIT£ SPARK PLUG example (TAKE NOTES IN SPACE < 
. ' BELOW) - 



14. What are four reasons for the rise of positioning? 



h 

FIRST : 
SECOND 

THIRD ... ■ ( 

and a FOURTH 

■ • The DEFIfHTION OF POSITIONING :! "Positioning is what 



POSITTONTNG o'M- , t'ipheciii ' ,v.ivtn ti s inq. What is the heart of all 



PUT. YOUR OWN NOTES IN THIS AREA 



\ 
\ 

■ \ 
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GUIDE TO IMPORTANCE GF THIS SHEET 


ine university ot* Toledo 


(★ir*)^*** Recommended you study 




; this sheet 




( **) ** For guidance only 




( *) * Note concept or high 




point only 


OUTLINE FOR "POSITIONING" 


PART II*** 


Television Notes 





NOTE CAREFULLY: (1) You win ho held : /.Ue-Jal presented 

>n tni' fie: vi' iecLuiu .-(nd for writing down lecture 
nd >oil into blanks provided. This lecture will be- followed by a test . 

• (2) f6r a better understanding of the material' in * lecture, you— — 

must read this outline prior to seeing the television lecture itself. 

Study these notes' before you view the le cturel ■- . 

(3) ThiTB~a'permanent sheet. It will be turned in for Instructor's 
revi^ew at the end of this quarter. This is a permanent sheet; do not" 
lose it! / 

■ • / \ ^ ■ . '■' . ■ ' . ^ 

.PURPOSE OF. J-H IS is to present a , late maj:iketing phenomenon, that of.. ... • '.-J.'!: 
, PRESENTATION .. . p ositioning . Positioning refers to preferences " 
,.f:or a. product by a consumer.,, A product's po.sition may be one of com- 
.ple'te preference with no rivals for purchase. A. product may find Itself ; 
completely rejected by the consumer as "worthless," or "good, but dif- 
ficult to open and operate," or "I'd., buy it if I could buy it at a 

lov(e.j: .price." In sum, ..positioning refars to 'the actual position" a pro- ^ 

duct occupies in the affections of the consuming public or the Indi- 
vidual consumer, say,; you. 'You, as a student, position a Gadillac 
differently than you do a Toyota. One you look upon with great favor -"^ 
J)e cause of its elegancd. Th^ other you may 1 06k upon as a cheap 1m1- . ' 
tation, suitable for young couples only, for old-maid scnool teach- 
ers, and for h'ousewives to; tote their chiTdren in from music lessons ^, > 
to dentist; Positioning has resulted from there not being anything .- 
else a product can offer to claim superiority or uniqueness. ' 

SUMMARY OF THIS This lecture acquaints students with the. fact that - ' ,, 

TV-L'ECTURE IS marketing has passed beyond the^ product-claim stage, ' - . * ' 

anH into a stage where a product through advertTsing cultivates prefer> 

ences. .Chevrolet doesn't talk about its motor .car, it talkstabout . , \ 

''baseball, hot dogs, ""and apple pie!" McDonald's fast-food re stau-. 

rants talk about cld^ns, "you deserve a break," and Vast service— 

anything but the- qiiality of their buns, meat, and condiments. 

THE NATORE'OF THIS once this television lecture has started, some 
TV LECTURE IS o.. » students will periodically view actors who illus- 
trate major points. These actors dramatize these major points in a • . . 
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small-town grocery store, the 3 njain actors .portray, firsts JED,, a 
middle-aged grocery store manageri second , RICK, a young college 
studentvvserving as Jed's assistant, and vyvijrd, BECKY; Jed's cashier 
and chfef clerk. ' . 

DO NOT D T:AUb . P( F ANSWERS TT- ' ^HFR STUK NTS! 

PB>1L_ Ji'> 1.;- TtL-EVlSIQN ! njHl^ 

WHEN YOU HAVE VIEWED THE CONTENTS OF THIS LECTURE, YOU SHOULD BE ABLE \T0 ; 

1. define, and .illustrate the concepts set forth in Part 1 of this t 
television presentation, plus 

2. identify^-tut^-^'^st 5' of the illustrations of positioning given you' 
-in this part ~ . , 

J3. discuss in|detail the fast-food field as ypu can see it in Toledo, 
^ and as presented in Part 11 of "Positioning" 



NOTES FOR YOU TO TAKE. DURING THE TELEVISION LECTURE ... [ 



. Posi ti on 1 . What is. the AGAINST position . . . ( Recopy notes from your. 

outline for "POSITIONING''' 

Part I, for this^ block) 

PUT YOUR OWN NOTES IN THIS AREA ' ' /. , 



2. Wh^t.is the UGLY position (Recopy notes from your outline for 

"POSITIONING,". Part I, for this block) 



BRAND ■ ' 197T PRODUCT^ION 

Champion 2^70 imill ion'/ 

AC ' \.. , ' . 223 . > . 

Autol.ite ' - 116 

/ 



Prestolite 18 " 



Notice the 1in.e 'that recognizes 'positioning : 

"PRESTOLITE is a johnny-comp-'lately that " % 

Notice the unique idea : / ^ 

offers the miracle spherical tip with the built-in ;brain'* 
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3. What. Is the GOT-IT-LICKED POSITION < 



******** i + * * ^ 

PUT YOUR I f' n:s in this area ' -. ' - ' . 



T he 60T-IT-LICKED POSITION 



General Motors 
Mercedes-Benz 
Shell Oil 
Lazarus 
Sears Roebuck 



Higbee^s 
Dutch Boy 
Busch 
RCA 

AT&T- 



IBM 

Woolmark 
Montgomery Ward 
Standard Oil 
' Ford. 



5. 'T he Old-line Position -t hat BEGINS TO SAG 

; n. ■ — -~ rj~~ ^ 

( "i'. „ r. ^ ' ! ■■ ? ~ — r —~ 



7 . The "Nd^SPE lIA L" Position, : . ; 

8. The CONTlNU_ OUS_$ALE Position 

9. The TRUE INNOVATIVE Position ' , ' 

i^7-i^h erSEL-F^DE ei-M ED-NUMBER~0NE-^Positi QD' 

' : ■ • ■ • ■■ . ' ■ . ' 
11 . The NEGATlVLiHALLENGE -Position . ^ _ . 



The "NEGATIVE CHA'LLENG£ .|;_BOsition ■. 

Central National Bank- (Cleveland) 
Camel ci'garfits 

Arrid . . 

Listerine 



Uncola ■ 
"Undey^^helm" sijft whiskey 
Hardwood whiskey 
"the ice cream with nothing' to 
>^ hide" - 



. * * *:'* *' * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * *.* ***** * * ****** 

■ PUT YOUR OWN NOTES ' . • 

• IN THIS AREA , ' ■ . 



12. The MULflPLE LEVEL^PpsitS- on : . 

■- 13. The IMAGE Position 

1 4 . .. The SAME CLAIM Posfti on 
■ 15. The DISCOUNT Position 

16. The "B£AT-THE-CQMPETITION-AT-ANY-PRICE " position 
.17. The GIVE-SOMETHING- AWAY Position . • ; 

18.. The SELL-BY-C6UP0N P osition . 

; ^ _ ^ 

. 19. The UNIQUE NAME P osition . . ' 

20. Position by virtue of GEOGRAPHY OR ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION 

21. Position of a FOREIGN PRODUCT in a DOMESTIC MARK ET 

Fpreign products.in the domestic market : . . - 

Air France the first Wankel -powered ^lutonra^ 

Japanese -products bile: Mazda . ' 

: Japanese cultural publications Garr;ard turntables 
; peutsches Graniophone records vScotch 100 Pipers whiskey 
Finnish vodka Singapore Airlines 



PUT YOUR OWN NOTES 
IN THIS AREA ' 



*The swarmincj of thousands of Japanese businessmen' into a selected 
area,- where the United. States might send a modest delegation of 10 



^Products produced by labor willing to work' less and at a higti^rate 
of productivity '/ . 

^Special Kelp fro^ a. sympathetic Tokyo government spending millions 
'in Surveys,' resgfarch, an'd promotion .* ' 

*Cartels that >^in big foreign orders ^ . . ' 

*Low interes/t loans to exporters from a government dominated banking 
system 'A . ' . . , _ 
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*A closed domestic' economy to marry foreign goods and most foreign 
capital investment ' % . ' 



22. Positioning in the FAST FOOD FIELD 



I. THE STEAK l-fALF: • AVERAGE PERCENTAGE 

FOOD CHECK OF INDUSTRY 

1. Fine>estaurants , ' $5-8 6% 

2. Specialty steak bouses " 4-6 5 

3. Family steak houses . . 2-5 41 

4. Economy self-service steak houses 1-2 48 



II. THE HAMBURGER HALF 



5. Fine- restaurants -, , -7.50 n 

6.. Carry outs : 1.75-2.00 19 

7. Family restaurants ; - 2.00^ 49 ; 

8. Drive-ins ' . ' 1.00- 23 

★ ★ * * * + ^ ^ ^ K K A A "A 7C * * ★ ★ * * * ★ ★ 

PUT Y-OUR oV^NOTES • . . . ■ . 

IN THIS AREA ' ■ , . " 



. ' ■ . . NUMBER OF 

CHAIN ^ ,'. 1971 VOLUME OUTLETS 

MacDonald's . $784, -000, 000^ 1,900 

Burger King (Pillsbury)-- 255,090,000 825 

Burger Chef (General Foods) ' '175,000,000 800 

Jack-in-th^^ox (Ralston Purina). 102,000,000 725 

■ ■ ■ 'I ' ■ ' - ■ -' - ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 



23. Posi tioning in" the ENTERTAINMENT FIELD 

' 24r"t g'NEWEST Pos jTio^ " " " ^7- 

25, the LACKtOF -TASTE .Position , " ^ 

26. The .UNREALISTlC'Position 
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' MARHfETING 
ATTITUDE SURVEY. .s^ 



I NSTRUCTIONS : This survey is d^esi gned ,to sample your reac- 
tions to wFat you have seen. Be as objective and impartial 
as you can. The i nf or mation will be held conf i dentiaT/ 
There is no need to sign your name. Thank you. 

PLEASE ■ read each statement carefully and respond to each 
statement most appropriate for you; i.e., SA-^strongly 
agree, A=agree, D=disagree and SO-strongly disagree* 



a; 

U . f/) 

>> Ol) >» 

, ' o Q; fo o 

U V t/) 

. ■ . -i^ ' .r- 4^ 

. orr <r, Q CO 

1. ^ I Chink marketing is a bo ri ng -subject , SA / A D SD 

2. More time should be allowed to.st.udy be- " 
fore taking the test on. the television 

lectures- . \ SA . A , D S^) 

3. Trf> tests wereii^t fair, consiidering the " ; - . 
materia i we were supposed. to have 

learned \ . SA A p SD 

4. The instructor makes sure everyone under-r " 
stands the material ; .......... SA A D SD 

5. Television lectures are just as effec- 
tive as classroom lectures* ....... SA AD . SD 

6. ^ The instructor does not make many points 

clear to rne / - . . * . . * ... " . * * SA A. D SD 

7. The outlines for tffe television lectures . ^ 
are^helpful . \ / . . . • / / . . SA A D SD- 
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<C Q 

. >>. " CD >> 

r- a; r- 

c <u cn ' c 
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l- 

to <: o CO 



. ; 8. Marketing should be a requirement SA A D SD. 

••for all . students ......... ^ . 

9. I generally prefer classroom lectures. • SA A D SD 

10. The ma terj a 1 . taugh t i n this course is 

/ generally useless, SA A D SD 

11. For me, the 'outlines were worthless. . SA A D SD - 

12. It's too difficult to fill-ill the out- ' . " 
1 i ne whi 1 e vi ewi ng the ski ts i n the 

television lectures. ............ S-A ' A D SD-; 

13. This course is too difficult for me. . SA A D SD 

14. The^ instructor does ncrt present course 

material clearly on television . . . . -SA . A D SD 

15. The test questiolis were appropriat-e 
measures of the cbnten^t of the lee- . 

tures. .......... ^ . . ' SA A 0 SD 

' r... ... . ' - ^ ^ 

16. Classroom lectures by .the> j nat rue tor 

are not too good ... , , t f. • A ^ 

17. The material presented in the televi- 
sion skits was feasy to learn .... . S^A .A D SO 

18. In general, the skits te the televi- 
sion lectures explained course mater-. 

ial clearly ................ SA A D SD 

19. The skits in the television lectures , 
• were not real i 5 ti c . ....... . . . , . . SA A D SD 

20. In general, I orefer tel evi s i on 1 ec- 

tu res don t a i n i ig theatrical skits. . . SA A D SD 

21. ' For me, the skits in the ^tel evi si on 

• lectures made- it difficult to learn . . 

the materi al SA A D SD 

22. The i ns tructor M s a good telev^ision 

teacher , . ^ . . 1 • . SA -A " D SD • 
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23. In the television lectures, the skits . 
detracted frorn the material beinq 
taught . / 

24. It's a good idea to take the test 
immediately after watching the tele- - 
vision lecture , . . . , 

25. In the classroom, the ins true tor gen- 
erally does a good job of teaching . . 

26. If I had a choice, I would prefer tel- 
evision 1 ectures" wi thou t theatrical! 
skits 

^7. The, use of theatrical skits to teach 
tends to. make the material more con- 
f us i ng . . 

28. In the television lectures, I prefer 
iT>ore lecture cind fewer 'skits . • . . . 

Si 

2-9. In geiieral , the skits in the televi- 
' s i on . 1 ectures were good . . . . . . . 

30. "The skits' in the television lectur.es 

were an enjoyable way to learTr^ ... 

31. I .gene^lly enjoy att endi ngj cl ass ses- 
sions ; . . 4 ; . .. . ..... ....... . 

32. I wish more lectures had been "tel evi sed ' 

■ X \/ ' ' ' 

33. Fi 1 1 iVIg i n 'vthe outline is no different 

than, taking notes 

34. The level of the ma teri al/ taught in 
this co^urse is too .ejementary. .... 

35. The skits were a pleasant diversion from 
the rest of the television lecture . . 

36. I learn just as easily from skits as I 
do from lectures^ .......... 

' ^ ■ ■ , . A " ■ 
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COMMUNITY & TECHNICAL XOL.LEGE Marketing 706-137 

Th6' University of Toledo ^ ^ 

• TEST ON "ENVIRONMENTAL MARKETING" Part I 

******************************* **fr******^ 

*NOTEI (1) This form is used in conjunction with the computer * 

*record sheet (IBM Form No. 509). ' (2) Turn this sheet in vyith the * 

*computer record sheet. . (3) Be sure vour correct identifyinq num- * 

*ber (your personal Soc. Sec. number) has been pencilled-in onto * 

*the computer record sheec at the top! 4 (4) Assign your -correct * 

*Soc. Sec. number to your record sheet! (5) Pehcil-in your last * 

*name in the upper left hand corner df the red record sheetl 1 ! I * 
****************** 



1 .■ • • • e 

note ! This exam offers 10 multiple choice questions each worth 10 
points. Read each :iuestion carefully; then, select the best 
answer. There is oily one correct answer ! Then transfer this , 
selected aption.to your red record sheet. Do not select^ more 
than one answer ! . > 

This test covers only Part I of the television presentation 
titled: "Environmental Marketing" 



1 . ) Where^ is it? the spot in any store where the customer picks up a 
product > transferning ownership, is called: 

1. the point of no-return, 2. the point of origin, 3. the point of 
purchase, 4. the point of market analysis, 5. the point of complet- 
a sale . ' ^ /-<. ". 

2. What's it called ? environmental marketing is that part of the 

"marketing mix" that deals with: . 

)' ' , ' ■ , 

♦ 1. nio'difica-tion in the store''s environment 

2. modification in environment to comply with new Congress-passed 
' Consumer laws ' 

3. the new philosophy of "vending machine service" 

4. the iri-store "shopping hypothesis" ^ / ^ 

5. the "paragon" theory of etivironment 

. • , . ■ " V 

"■ ■ 

3. How. Many? how many products sit 'on the average American super- 
market shelf?. ^ > . \ 

. 1.15,000. ' 3. 12,021 5. J 0,000 
2.- 8,850 ' . ,. 4. 4,460 
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4. How Many, again ? how many products are introduced to supermarket 
shelves each year? ~x 

1. 45 to 95 3. 1,000 to 2,000 5. 500 to 1,250 

2. 100 to 125 ' 4. 200 to 300 

5. Again and agafin, haw many? how many products fail to- prove success- 
ful sellers out of those introduced annually to supermarket shelves? 

1. 50% 2. 41% - 3. 84% 4. 69% 5. 80% 

5* Demand Elasticity ... as defined by economists, demand elasticity: 

^ 1. applies to the degree ei product or service sells as its sales 
may t)e influenced by price 

2. is the degree a product or service penetrates its community 

3. relates to the degree a pVoduct n*intains its standard inven- 
tory on a score's shelf - 

4. represents the degree to which a rubber band, or rubber tire, ; 
expands and contracts 

5. shows the varying degrees to which the retail. store is held in 
the public's affections . 

7. : What are theyf there' are 3 categories-af product movement influ- 

enced by environment. Tl-ey are: 

1. non-responsive, utility use, frequently purchased 

2. non-responsive, generel use, occasionally purchased 

3. al 1-responsive,. frequently used, occasionally purchased 

4. slow response, fa^ response, so-so response 

5. satisfactory, unsatisfactory, and in-between ' . . 

8. Oti^er factors ... There are factors that influence sales. Which 
* are applicable? 

1. seasons and climate, 2: geography and size of store, 3. number , 

of employees and amdunt of promotion in the store, 4. all of the 

foregoing, 5. options 1 and 2 

9. Environmental Elasticity .1. in this rense environmental :elasticity 
is defined as the degree of change in unit sales a product enjoys 
owing tp chhngesin certain in-stbre factors,; such as: ' ' 

1. all of the following j ' 

g. square feet al located to display of the product - 

3. the position in the store a manager gives to the product 

.4. the environment the manager builds into the store itself 

5. nono of the foregoing 
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10, Which ? suppose you're a supermarket manager. Now, based on 
cold, hard, profit-making facts, which of the items below would 
• you give greatest environmental "push" to: 

1. one gross of whisk brooms (profit margin 40%) 
, 2. 4 dozen angel food cakes, assorted flavors (profit margin 60%) 
'3. 1 ,000 No. 10 size cans "Beaucaire" peaches (profit margin '30%) 



( Yep ! You're alJ done ! Relax I ) 
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COMMUNITY & TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
The University of Toledo 



Marketing 706-137 



TEST ON "ENVIRONMENTAL MARKETING," PART II . 

* * * * ******************* * * ****** * * * * * 

*^N0TEI ... (1) This form is used in conjunction with the computer * 

* , record sheet (IBM Form No. 509). (2) Turn this sheet * 
*in with the computer record sheet, (3) Be sure your correct ' * 
♦identifying number (Soc Sec number) has been pencil led-in onto * 
*the computer record sheet at topi (4.) Assign your correct , Soc \ * 
*Sec numt^er to your .record sheetl (5) Pencil in your^ last name * 
Hn the upper left hand corner of the red record sheetl! I * 

* ' ' . ■ " * 

* ******>, ***T«r******************>c***** 



NOTEI ... This exam offers 10 multiple choice questions each worth/ 
10 points. Read each question carefully; then, select the best 
answer. There is only one correct answer !. Then transfer this 
selected option to your red record sheet. Do not select more than 
one answer ! 

... This test covers only Part II of the television presentation 
titled: "Environmental Marketing-^ ... . 

1. Point-of'purchase advertising has 4 functions. They are: 
1. persuading and assisting 3. informing and merchandising ? 

.2. reminding and persuading 4. none of the options shown here 

^ 5. only options 2 and 3 

2. Whtft's he doin^? ^.;. if the manager of Gilbert's nearby shoe- mart tele 
phones you to say:-j^Mrs. Schmidt/you should know I now, stock Gilbert 
shoes with - FLEX-KRON 100% Sumatran never-wear-out overshoes, ypu 
realize inimediately he is ... 

1. persuading and assisting you 3. informing and assisting yo'u 

2. reminding and persuading you 4. persuading and multiplying you' 

. ^ ' 5. informing and merchandising .you 

3. Which? .'. .. if you see a Wire-spring sign on top a stack of sugar boxes 
that says:\"Hey, Matilda, Mattie, 'n Betty! Canning season's just 
aheadV* you automatically know that this point-of-purchase sign is 
performing what function? ji/ 

1. demanding, 2. reminding, 3. persuading, 4. selltngi 5o advertising 

' ■ ' 'C . • • . • ■ ■ ■ ^ 

4. Ho,w -to do it ? ... one of the devices, to increase sales used -^by tbp 
salesmen and supermarket managers is psychology, • Which of the optiohs 
below cost represents a psychological device used by supermarkets to 
sway customers to\^ard them psychologically? ^^^^^ 

'1. give the prospect a pencil so.his ha n^T^ m^otN s s u me an on-guard 
position ' 
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2. equip shopping carts with rubber tires to reduce friction with 
the floor 

3. equip shopping carts with broad horizontal handles so both hands 
are required to push them 

4. dim lights during bright sub-1 ight hours so an atmosphere of lazy, 
hazy delight descends over shopping aisles 

5. use the "kim-row" effect which deals with the effects oT walking 
on hard, unyierlding floors 

5. Suppose ... assume you're employed at ar supermarket. Lf you hear the 
manager say: "All right, boys, turn up soft music, put those panty- 
hose at eye level, and detour 'em past the baked goods I" you know 
• he's engaging in: 

1. the strategy of snaring, 2. the strategy of 1oss-leadering, 3. "kirn 
rowing" his customers, 4. revving up the spirtts of his sales people, 
5. the. strategy of positioning 

. 6. Survey says wot ?^ ... . what percentage of in-stcre.. on-the-spot, un- 
planned purchases make it worthwhile for store managers to manipulate 
the environment? 

1. it doesn't, the percentage of in-stqre purchases is small, say, 
about 23% 

2. .it doeso the percentage of iri-store purchases is so large it's 
always worthwhile— about 96% . . 

3o none of these;- the in-store percentage of purchases balances with 
^'h^se decisions made before entering the store, about 50-50 ^ 
- 4. none of these. A survey shows that 73% of unplanned purchases 
is the result of in-store influences . , * ' \ 

5. well, I can'.t really say. I guess environmental influences don't 
.affect any more than" 4H of all purchases made, either out-of- 
. store or in-store 

7. You experience this occasionally ... suppose your mother says: 
"Dear, Walgreen 's is running a sale on. No. 10 whi^e envelopes^ You 
always use this size. Why don't you take thfs coupon and' get 3 
peicks for the price'^ of 1 ?" You know this is an, in-store strategy 
called: 

1. a "barn-burner" bargain, 2. a strategic invitation, 3. a. shelf- ^ 
^ puller, 4. a manager's special, 5. a "loss leader" ^ . ' 

8. The shopper suffers from what? - .../if you pass a woman shopper near 
the soft drink, section in a. supermarket, and you hear her say: " 
"Doggone it! I can't think anymore.' . These' 1 ights bother mel" . ... 
you. know she's suffering from: 

1. encloma, 2. kinesitis'', 3. supermarket hypnosis, 4. shopper's 
fatigue, 5. supermarket chilblains ' ! 

. 9^ Hey, gang, h^ere-'s a -.looney ! ... suppose you hear a man shout inside a 
supermarket: "It's mine! All mipe!" ... and he begins stuffing his 
. shopping cart with cream puffs, jars of marinated herri'ng, etcv, 
Q ' -you know he's suffering from: ' . 
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1. an artificial environment of pleasant plenty, 2. an overwhelming 
supply of Christmas fruit cakes 3. an inadequate supply of oxygen, 
4. a pin sticking him in the rear, 5. "arched reactions". 

•10. Now you check out .V... the supermarket checkout area is loaded with 
many low-cost, low-risk, de'sirable items. Which of the options 
below represents thi: strategy? 

1. the strategy of "environmental traps," 2, "environmental plusses, 
3. the strategy of "something for a lot of money," 4. indirected 
selling, 5. the strategy of soft lights, music, perfume, and rubber- 
tired carts (not noisy, free-wheel ing,^ etc. ) ... 



( Yeah, mani ' You're all done ] " ) 
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COMMUNITY & TECHNICAL COLLEGE Marjceting 706-137 

University of Toledo . 

TEST ON "POSITIONING," Part I 

*N0TEI ... (1) This form is used in conjunction with the computer * 

*record sheet (IBM Forni No. 509). (2) Jum_-this sheet in with the * 

♦computer record sheet. (3) Be sure your correct identifying nm-- * 

"*ber (Soc, Sec. No.) has been pencilled in onto the computer * 

*record sheet at the top.. (4) Assign your correct Soc* Sec. number * 

*to_your record-sheet. (5) Pencil in your la'St name in upper left * 

*hanid comer of the record sheet !il ^ * 



This exam offers 10 multiple choic^questions each worth 



note ; 

10 points. Read each question carefully; 'then select the best 
answer. There is only onv correct answer^ 



1. The FINNS ... you heard this statement: "The Finns want Americans to 
prefer their vodka, and are racing to beat the Russians,'* This is 
an example of: 

1. merchandising, 2. mul tiplying, .3. the V'kim-row" effect, 

4. positioning S. international persuading . / 

2.. CREATIVITY . . there are two schools of creativity in tlie.^ Un-i ted : 

States, They are: . . ' . 

. ^ 1. the "(JSP'* school 2. the Bernbacj^jicl]oet^3. the Bailey school ' 
. 4. only options 1 and 3 5. only options 1 and 2 

* ( \ ' . ' \ ■ ; 

3. / ADVERTISING SHOWS IT .,., you learned that UUra-Brife advertising 

shows a prime characteristic of positiohing. ^ That prime character- 
istic is: ^ ^ . ' - - 
^ 1. advertisers name competitors and their products 

2. advertisers reverse the 'rules and make wild claim^ 

3. advertisers clear all advertising first with the FederaV Trade 
' Comnission' ^ ^ - . 

4. advertisers are limited to firni*s namfe, name of product,^ and one 
major characteristic of that product " 

5. advertisersVowing to high costs> mention less than 2 products 
in 1 single advertisement / ' « ' 

4. WHY'D IT ARISE? ... you are aware of certain reasoris for the rise of 
positioning in the United States, One such reason' is: ' 

1, economic circumstances, 2. international compl i captions, 3 o exces- 
sivej lavish claims, 4. the "halp" effect, 5. advanced comput^V . 
techniques ' * \; * 



5. SINCE POSITIONING has arrived, adverti gprs sppIt- 

,1. to establish a positicTn with concrete proof, laboratory tests 
' and perfoniiance facts and figures 

2. to establish themselves at the head of the parade 

3. to overwheTmVeaders and viewers, ^ith so many false facts and 
figures they believe these claims ■ - ' . 

4. to answer each others' claims with even more high powered figures, 
tests, etc. .J 

5. knock each other down with progressively exhorbitant claims, 
proof, statistics, etc. 

6« DEFINITION ... the definition of positioning is: 

1. "....the philosophy of programning a dominant characteristic of a 
computerized product." 

• 2. "...what ca-reful sales' techniques do. for sales people." 

3. "...accepts the facts that fn a structured ecbnoniy all products 
tend to position themselves competitively." 

4. "...what advertising does for the product in' the prospect's mind." 

BIGGER' n BETTER ... all domestic automobile manufacturers want the 
motoring public to think their products a ret bigger, more powerful, 
more stylish, safer, and greater in value. However, one automobile 
manufacturer in the past said something totally reversed, and' this 
represents the phenomenon of positioning. Which phrase 'below repre- 
sents its position in the Tight against domestic vehicle manufacturers? 
1. "I'd walk a mile for a Cadillac." 2. "Toyota— the great drivers' 
preference." 3. "The VW will stay ucily longer." 4. "When better cars 
.are built Buick' 11 build'them." 5. "Wheathearts are the heart of the 
wheat." 

8, THE- HEART of all advertisinq is: . 

1. off^the prospective bu.yer an opportunity tp create wealth for 
his estate - 

2. offer an exclusive iystif ication to the consumer to chanoe his 
behav'or ^ ^ 

3. sunoesii the identical advantaoe^-at least. 16 times to take advan- 
taae of the law of averaaes 

• 4.. have the riaht oroduct at* the riaht olace at the riaht time 

5. it's identical to sales: keeo oersuadina until vou overcome 
resistance . . • 

9. AN EX/^MPLE : you learned from the lecture that probably the best 
example, af positioning lies in Proctor & Gamble's advertising: TIDE 
makes clothes white. , CHEER , makes clothes whiter than white. BOLD 
makes clothes bright. In sum, P & G* follows the definition, of 
positioning. Which option "below best represents positioning? , 

. f . '^Bayer aspirin incorporates Tylenol . a pdwjier made frpm aluminum.'' 
2. "Gleem ,11 makes teeth pearly white, heavenly white, with Fast-'n> - ' 
□ ean, a combination of baking powder and salt." 
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3. "Ajax incorporates Ajaxo with 12 1/2% greater cleaning power. " 

4. "Safe-'n-sure detergent—always when women want garden. party 
leisure time, " . 

5. "Glopolish frdnfi Johnson & Johnson offers the super-chemical 
syniethicone." 

10. THE B, R,, BAKER COMPANY ... you learned that the B, R. Buker ^Company 
was once a leading Toledo, Ohio men's clothier, well-accepted and 
well -patronized. Eventually, however, the clothes buying men of ^ ^ 
Toledo did something to this company, its products, and its reputa- 
tion i In short, the public . " ' 
1. re-tooled the BRB Company 2. refused to accept the company^* s exces- 
sive, lavish claims '3. re-positioned the company, its services, and' 
its products 4. continued to accept the company as an authority even 
though competition eventually overwhelmed it 5. shifted its loyalties 
to bigger stores in Detroit. ^ " ^ - ^, 
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COMMUNITY & TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Tmv; University of Toledo Marketing 706-137 

TEST ON "POSITIONING" FART I I 

NQTE L.yl ) This fonri is used in conjunction v/ith the cornputer record '^^ 
sheet (IBM Form No. 509), (Z) Turn this sheet in with the computer * 
record sheet. (3) Be sure your correct identifying number (Soc. * 
Sec. No.J has been qencilled-ln onto -the computer record sheet at ^ * 
the topi (4), Assign your, correct Soc, Sac. .Number to your record * 
sheet! (5) Pencil-in your last name in upper left hand comer of * 
the red record sheet' II . . * 

NOTE! This exam offers 1.0 multfple choice questions eadh worth^lO 
points. . Read each question carefully; .then select the ONE best 
answer. There is only .one correct answer . Then transfer this se- - 
lected option to your red record sheets Do not select more th an f 
one a nswer' 

This test coVers only Part II of the televisipn |,rer>entation 
titled "Positioning" . " . 

' \ ■ ■ ' - . 

* \ • ■ ■ ■ • 

1. INNOVATION during the lecture you heard df the innovative posi- 

tion. Which^option b^.lpw best represents this position? 
1. "His master's voice*' 2/'Ask the man who owns one" 3. "Full- 
course steak dinners In one pill the size of an nspirin tablet," 
4. "I'd walk . a T3il.<? for a Camel-^" 5. "Sherwin-Williams paints 
cover the wor" 1" 

- A NEW PjjSITIOl :^hen.Xa?l vert whiskey advertises; "Let us under- 
, whelm youl" r is using what positioning technique? ' 
1. the-negativ- challenge position 2. the infamous position 3^ the 
ethnic position 4, the faulty position 5. the "kimrgw*- position 

3- WHAT POSITION IZZIS? when the lecture talked about various 
classifications of purchase- possibilities, it. referred to what 
position? Tt) illustrate: General Motors offers '5 different classi 
ficatlons of, vehicles: (a) .expensive,, luxuriious Cadillac, ,(b) 
^ costly Oldsmobile, (c) sniart, practical Buick, (d) sporty Pont>ac; 
(e) volunie-^produced, non-costly Chevrolet, 

U the no-taste position 2. the. discount position 3* the regional, 
position 4, the multiple level position 5, the last position 



4,. VOLUME HERCHANDISING ...in the Toledo area' there are various, posi- 
tions established by large-scale merchandisers: Lamson's, LaSall'es, 
Sears, Mont-Ward,, etc. What position does RINK's Bargain Barn rep- 
' resent? 

. 1. the department store position 2. the multiple-uhit position 
3. the discount position 4. the specialty store position 5. the *. 
regional/ethnir/geographic position , 

5. TH E UNIQUE POSITION .. if "positioning" is an ordering of prefer-: 
ences/ for competing products in a prospective 'purchaser's mind,, 
then which of the following attempts will position the product' 
first in a buyer's mind of the basis of uniqueness? 

^* Sippity-doo~dah .. "insert end of straw into this hole and suck 
, up delicious red pop from pastic bag" . 

2. £ai:ao_R«£Po£ (chuckle~ch ckle-chuck1e} "just twist the top and 
drink up" 

- 3, Squeanioh In dian Herb Tonic "pull 'urn out cork and drin1< 'm up" 

6.. SOMETHING DIFFERENT .. when you hear a television announcer say: 
"Yardley offers not perfjpe, but skin. incense!". ' 
... you know very well these statements represent what position? 
1. the excessive claim posjXion:-^.. . the-4io-lcit<^pos.ition 3. the— 'ib&at- 
•em-at-any-price" position 4^ the 'ethnic and geographic position 
-5. the "no-gain" position 

7. FAMOUS NAME .. the second most quickly recognized name in the U. S. 
today is Ronald HacDonald . the clown. MacDoriald's fast-food chain 
uses this name and figure to position itself. What position js it 
seeking to maintain? 

1. a sober, industrious. , fast-food reputation 
2: the image of circussy delight and thrills ' 

3. an- attitude of cofiinufl4ty-Fespons-iM14tyT-^leanHf^ 

service . 

4. an image of low-cost, fast-service, cleanliness 

5. a feeling of warmth and vigor for the eldery generation 

^* PIBB Coca-Cola's new entry into the soft drink market is now 
bucking alj^ ki.tids of "go-go" drinks that accelerate through caffein, 

^^3tC;^-HoWever, Coca-Cola says:" "Get a wooden nickel wittiany Mr. PIBB 
bottle you purchase and. enjoy one.,free:", it is using what method 
of positioning? - . 

I., the "net-jet" position 2. the position of leadership 3. the image 
. position 4. the "give-somet^ing-away position 5. the selNbyKcoupori 
position •. . 

9. IRISH.SP ING .. Position No. 20 presents "Iris'h Spring" soap as an 
example of what position? 

.l.-sajne claim 2. multiple level 3. give-something-away 4. ethnic or 
geographic 5. self-declared number 1 position 



10. POSITIONING .. said another way, positioning 'is where the marketer, 
makes the product stand for something; different, something it may 
not beo You can see this is. Chevrol et's advertising, in MacDonald's 
advertising, and in Marlboro's advertising. Marlboros are the same 
old tobacco, same filter, same paper other tobacco producers offer, 
yet Marlboro has positioned itself through use of: 
lo "we're first" claims 2. the image position 2. the soft-sell 
position 4. the push-&-pull position 5, the "leontine" position 



